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“WORLD  PEACE  WILL  COME-NEVER  DOUBT  THAT” 

— Woodrow  Wilson  to  Josephus  Daniels,  at  their  last  meeting. 

Brilliant  Southern  Editor,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Wilson’s  Cabinet,  tells  newspaper  profession 
through  Editor  Publisher,  of  passing  statesman’s  living  faith  that  his  “broken  vessel’’ 
would  be  “made  whole  by  the  Master  Potter.’’ 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1924 


No.  37 


Bt  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 


E  must  not  be  doubtful  of  the  issue. 

^  The  things  we  have  fought  for, 
world  peace  we  have  tried  to  secure, 

11  come,  never  doubt  that."  This  was 
the  substance  of 
the  words  spoken 
to  me  by  Presi- 
dent  Wilson  the 
last  time  I  ever 
saw  him  in  the 
flesh.  He  added, 
■  with  a  brighten- 

showing  his  con- 
^  fidence  that  what 
he  had  sacrificed 
his  health  for 
would  come,  “and 
I  will  make  thi.s 
concession  to 
JoetTHus  Dakikls  Providence  —  it 
may  come  in  a 
iicr  way  than  we  favored.” 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  Washington, 
had  called  by  appointment  at  his  home 
S  street  to  see  my  old  chief.  It  had 
m  weeks  since  I  had  talked  with  him. 
pon  the  occasion  of  my  former  call  he 
d  seemed  tired  and  nervous,  troubled 
er  the  awry  conditions  of  the  world. 

1  seemingly  fearful  that  the  debacle 
t  followed  the  Senate’s  destruction  of 
world’s  hope  would  go  on.  He  did 
say  so  much  in  words.  But  there 
nied  a  lack  of  the  faith  in  better  con- 
lions  that  depressed.  The  cynics  had 
cred  when  he  had  pleaded  with  .\mer- 
not  to  “break  the  heart  of  the  world" 
s  tlwy  proceeded  to  shatter  the  only 
fdctical  hope  of  world  stability.  They 
id  more  tlm  they  planned :  they  broke 
jw  heart  of  Woodrow  Wilson  while 
^ey  were  sending  the  world  into  chaos 
nd  into  autocracy. 

But  that  feeling  of  hopelessness  I  had 
;'led  in  my  previous  visit  had  i>as.sed. 
-POT  this  last  occasion  he  had  reached 
I  higher  plane  of  faith.  He  saw  out  of 
»e  darkness  the  ray  of  light.  He  was 
till  week  in  the  flesh  and  unable  to  walk 
mided.  There  was  no  infirmity  that 
My  and  no  cloud  on  his  mental  horizon. 
To  him  the  invisible  was  visible.  He 
MW  that  the  miasma  of  isolation  and  ig¬ 
norance  would  lift  and  that  in  His  own 
*ay  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  would 
I™?  the  benediction  of  peace  to  man- 
reached  the  place  where 
the  goal  was  greater  than  the  road.  If 
he  tad  believed  the  plan  he  brought  from 
cans  was  the  best — and  none  comparable 
to  It  has  yet  been  suggested — he  was 
r«tmg  in  the  confidence  that  the  great 
vision  which  possessed  his  soul  would 
W  glorify  mankind  and  that  the  light 
that  shone  at  Bethlehem  vyould  {five  light 
I,  Pathway.  To  him  Article  X  and 
*11  other  pieces  of  machinery  were  but 
^8*  tn  the  ladder  on  which  men  would 
*scend.  The  day  of  conflict  was  over. 
^  seemed  to  realize  that  for  the  im- 
loeoate  present  nothing  he  could  do 


All  throurh  the  anxioui  hours  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  illness,  while  the  country  waited  for  news 
from  his  bedside.  Admiral  Orayson  was  the  newspapermen's  best  friend.  He  is  shown  (centerl 
leavins  the  house  of  mouminc,  surrounded  by  newspapermen,  immediately  after  the  news  of 
Mr,  Wilson’s  death  had  been  flashed. 


wouhl  lia.stiii  the  day  for  whose  coming 
he  had  given  his  health  and  would  later 
shorten  his  life.  The  one  thing  that  1 
brought  away  to  hearten  me  and  gladden 
my  heart  was  tliat  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
not  sitting  in  the  silence  or  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  but  that  he  was  attended  by  the 
"vision  splendid”  and  that  the  Voice  of 
Hope  and  Faith  made  the  way  brighter 
and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day  he  en- 
visioiiecl  in  the  murky  days  at  Paris. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  die  with  a  dead 
hope,  but  with  a  living  faith  that  the 
bri>ken  vessel  be  had  put  together  with 
such  infinite  care  would  in  the  hands  of 
the  Master  Potter  be  made  whole. 
Since  that  day.  which  will  always  stand 
out  in  my  memory.  1  have  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  give  his  health  in 
vain,  and  I  now  feel  that  his  last  days 
were  passed  in  the  serene  confidence  that 


<iod  in  Mis  own  way  would  bring  about 
what  he  had  dreamed  of  and  fought  for 
and  lost  the  w  hile.  Only  tho.se  who  know 
that  Versailles,  or  the  Peace  he  thought 
he  saw  in  that  treaty,  was  written  on  his 
heart,  could  appreciate  the  assurance  of 
victory,  coming  to  him  in  the  shadows, 
would  mean  to  his  waking  hours. 

1  am  relating  this  with  the  feeling  that 
it  will  bring  him  into  the  tliou^t  of 
mourning  millions,  not  as  the  defeated 
man  whose  hopes  the  Senate  deferred, 
hut  as  the  conscious  victor,  content  to 
await  its  unfolding,  in  the  certainty  that 
it  would  fall  as  a  lieiiediction  on  a  shell- 
shocked  world.  To  me  it  meant  more 
than  a  strengthening  of  my  faith.  It 
■■ave  a  happiness  that,  instead  of  seeing 
him  in  siidiiess,  I  could  always  be  able  to 
think  of  his  spirit  triumphing  over  the 
things  of  the  flesh  and  his  faith  so  per- 


Faeed  by  the  task  of  ooTorinc  the  Wileon  etory  at  a  poiat  remote  from  their  ofloee,  pree* 
aaeociationa  and  newspaper  bureaus  quickly  dominated  the  situation.  To  this  little  shanty, 
a  block  frem  the  house  on  8  street,  spedal  wiree  were  laid  by  several  preae  servieee  and 
newspapera.  and  from  here  the  tracio  news  was  flashed  to  the  world. 


feet  that  it  enabled  him  “to  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles."  More  than  that : 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  comforted 
and  support^  in  physical  feebleness  by 
the  assurance  of  victory,  will  gpve  a  new 
impulse  to  the  never-dying  resolve  of 
millions  of  Americans  to  carry  on  until 
the  vision  of  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  world 
lx)Ssession. 

*  *  e 

The  events  after  he  was  stricken  arc 
too  fresh  to  need  recalling.  For  days  he 
hovered  on  the  portals.  The  country 
rejoiced  when  it  learned  he  had  won 
and  was  to  take  up  the  reins  again.  But 
his  intimates  knew  then  that  his  body 
was  “a  broken  machine,”  that  the  para¬ 
lyzed  limb  prevented  locomotion,  that  his 
speech  was  slow,  and  that  he  went  about 
his  great  task  laboriously  and  painfully. 
But  he  took  them  up  with  determination. 
Upon  the  great  problems  that  had  occu- 
pie<l  his  thought  before  he  became  ill,  he 
had  his  old-time  clearness  and  force. 
More  than  that:  he  was  adamant  and 
could  not  be  swerved  from  his  purposes. 
The  Covenant  was  tlie  hope  of  mankind. 
He  would  not  suggest  that  it  be  mangled. 
He  would  not  in  advance  propose 
or  consider  amendments.  He  be¬ 
lieved  none  were  needed.  He  would 
not  suggest  amendments  that  were  not 
required.  He  had  signed  the  treaty  in 
go^  faith.  He  could  not  in  conscience 
and  with  justice  to  his  colleagues  of  tlie 
peace  table  initiate  changes.  This  attitude 
was  heralded  as  refusal  to  consent  to  any 
change.  Indeed,  it  was  often  said  by  his 
enemies  that  he  had  declared  he  would 
not  permit  any  change  so  much  as  the 
dotting  of  an  “i”  or  the  crossing  of  a 
“t."  But  that  was  an  invention  of  his 
foes.  He  never  made  any  such  declara¬ 
tion  or  entertained  any  such  thought. 

Never  since  March  4,  1921.  was  Mr.  ' 
Wilson  physically  able  to  undertake  any 
sustained  labor.  Always  a  semi-invalid, 
he  only  now  and  then  made  brief  public 
utterances.  Only  once  did  he  write  any¬ 
thing — his  brief  contribution  to  the  .Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly  into  which  he  compressed 
much  of  his  philosophy.  .An  occasional 
letter,  a  brief  talk  on  two  occasions  when 
friends  gathered  on  his  birthday  to  make 
him  feel  their  confidence  and  affection. 
His  last  address,  given  out  by  radio,  gave 
hope  to  those  not  acquainted  with  his 
true  condition,  that  he  was  coming  back. 
It  had  the  old-time  ring,  with  the  vigor 
of  denunciation  in  which  he  occasionally 
indulged.  “I  have  seen  fools  resist  provi¬ 
dence  before.”  he  said  with  the  spirit  of 
a  prophet  of  old,  “and  I  have  seen  their 
destruction,  as  will  come  upon  these  again 
— utter  destruction  and  contempt.”  Of 
whom  was  he  speaking?  Of  tlwse  only 
who  for  selfish  ends  had  betrayed  the 
pledge  made  to  youth  who  made  up  the 
militant  American  forces.  But — and  here 
his  voice  rang  with  faith — he  then  rose 
to  his  old  height,  as  in  spite  of  his  in¬ 
firmity,  he  added:  “That  we  shall  pre¬ 
vail  is  as  sure  as  that  God  reigns.” 
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NATION’S  GREAT  RETAIL  STORES  PLAN 
BETTER  AND  MORE  ADVERTISING 

*‘Truth  Week”  Endorsed,  Newspapers  Found  Effective  Medium, 
Radio  Broadcasting  Called  Too  Expensive;  Crude 
Papers  Condemned  by  Dry  Goods  Men 


PROSPEROUS,  and  predicting  future 

prosperity,  more  than  1,000  retail  mer¬ 
chants  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
representing  annual  sales  of  almost  $3,- 
000,000,000,  met  in  New  York  this  week 
for  the  I3th  annual  convention.  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sessions  closed  heb.  8,  and  delegates 
returned  to  their  home  cities,  prepared  to 
advertise  in  their  local  newspapers  in  a 
larger  and  different  way  than  ever  before. 

The  wrong  impression  exists,  it  was 
disclosed  in  many  addresses,  that  retail 
merchants  are  profiteering  and  the  true 
facts  of  the  situation  will  be  told  to  the 
public  by  advertising  copy  in  the  news¬ 
papers— honest  copy. 

From  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Ore., 
these  delegates,  gathered  together  in 
wealthy  New’  York,  glowing  with  pros¬ 
perity.  The  words  of  George  B.  John¬ 
son,  R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston,  the 
association  president,  crystalize  the  gener¬ 
al  impression  of  prosperity  given  by  his 
colleagues  from  other  parts  of  the  Ihiited 
States. 

“The  business  conditions  for  the  year,  I 
think,  have  been,  on  the  whole  satisfac¬ 
tory,  country-wide,”  he  declared  in  his 
opening  address,  after  a  motion  had  been 
made  and  carried  that  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
express  sympathy  and  regret  on  the  death 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

“The  country  as  a  whole  has  had  a 
pretty  prosperous  year,  and  I  think  we 
are  facing  a  still  better  one.” 

Truth  and  honesty  in  advertising, 
which  occupied  no  small  share  in  the 
convention  proceedings,  was  given  a 
larger  hearing  by  the  Advertising  Group, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Gordon  Schon- 
farber.  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Drives  in  this  connection  will  com¬ 
mence  all  over  the  country  during  Truth 
Week,  set  for  Feb.  16  to  23,  the  week 
of  Washington’s  birthday.  The  week  wras 
proposed  by  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  and  has  now  been 
endorsed  by  the  retail  association. 

Tlie  merchant  delegates  were  advised  to 
announce  the  celebration  of  Truth  Week 
in  advertising  copy  in  Sunday  papers. 
Feb.  17,  with  an  editorial,  and  to  carry 
an  inset  in  the  regular  weekly  advertise¬ 
ment  or  run  small  advertising  copy  daily 
during  the  week,  emphasizing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  truth  in  the  conduct  of  modern 
business.  Delegates  were  also  urged  to 
co-operate,  if  possible,  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  clubs  in  their  localities  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  celebration. 

During  the  early  sessions  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Group  of  the  Association,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  P.  H.  Black,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Wm.  Filene  Sons  Company,  Boston, 
chairman  of  the  constitution  committee, 
pointed  out  the  new  name  was  adopted 
to  allow  for  an  expansion  of  activities. 

Then  Chairman  Schonfarber  outlined 
in  detail  the  Truth  campaign. 

The  whole  purpose  of  such  a  campaign, 
he  said,  is  to  show  the  public  the  extent 
to  which  the  “Truth  movement”  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  conduct  of  business  today, 
and  further  to  show  the  people  the  pre¬ 
cautions  retailers  take  to  guard  against 
misstatements  by  employees,  who  are 
over-zealous  in  selling  merchandise. 

In  Providence,  Schonfarber  said,  where 
Truth  Week  originated  last  year,  all 
stores  by  agreement  eliminated  all  com¬ 
parative  price  advertising.  Each  day  was 
given  a  different  name,  si^ifying  one 
of  the  major  factors  entering  into  the 
selling  of  merchandise.  Thus  Monday 
was  named  Style  Day:  Tuesday,  Quality 
Ehiy;  Wednesday,  Utility  Day;  Thurs¬ 
day,  Economy  Day ;  Friday.  Service  Day, 
and  Saturday,  Suburban  E)ay. 

Tuesday  evening  Richard  M.  Neustadt. 
managing  director.  Retail  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation,  San  Francisco,  sewed  the 
“over-abundance”  of  sales,  which  mer¬ 
chants  are  everywhere  advertising. 


“The  retailer  has  been  cleared  of  the 
charge  of  profiteerir^,”  he  said.  “But 
the  public  is  suspicious  of  the  retailers 
for  their  extravagant  use  of  newspaper 
space,  their  continual  juggling  of  prices 
and  values  their  seemingly  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  swirling  crowds  than  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“In  San  Francisco,”  he  declared  in 
closing,  “one  large  store  has  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  not  again  hold  an  Anni- 
ver.sary  Sale.” 

.Advertising  in  Sunday  newspapers  was 
an  important  topic  discussed  by  delegates 
at  a  .smoker,  following  Xeustadt’s  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  question  was  raised : 

“Is  Sunday  advertising  as  effective  as 
it  was  5  years  ago?” 

A  representative  from  Providence  won 
applau.se.  when  he  said : 

“I  induced  our  store  to  advertise  heavi¬ 
ly  on  Sunday  with  the  result  in  a  few 
years,  as  I  showed  by  ligures,  our  Mon- 
flay  trade  was  the  largest  of  any  day  in 
the  week.” 

The  subject  of  direct  mail  advertising, 
used  in  connection  with  newsi>aper  adver¬ 
tising,  next  same  under  discussion.  Opin¬ 
ion  was  about  evenly  divided  as  to  its 
effectiveness. 

The  question  of  radio  broadcasting  as 
a  profitable  investment  for  retail  stores 
was  also  discussed  at  the  Tuesday 
Smoker. 

Opinion  seemed  to  rule  that  the  method 
is  at  present  far  too  expensive.  The  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  Shenandoah  when  that  giant 
airship  broke  loo.se  from  its  moorings, 
and  the  radio  station  of  L.  Bamberger 
Company.  Newark,  followed  the  flight, 
was  cited,  however,  as  a  time  Avhen  a  de- 
lartment  store  through  radio  received  an 
enormous  amount  of  free  space  in  New 
York  newspapers. 

One  speaker,  S.  R.  Koons,  Gimbel 
Brothers.  New  York,  declared  the  belief 
that  radio  broadcasting  should  lie  viewed 
by  stores  more  in  the  nature  of  a  service, 
than  an  advertisement. 

Wednesday  morning  A.  Lincoln  Filene. 
William  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston, 
came  out  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the 
impression,  said  to  be  existing,  that  re¬ 
tail  merchants  were  profiteering. 

“The  thing  that  is  the  matter  with  the 
retail  distribution  business  is  that  it  has 
never  been  sold  to  the  public.”  he  said. 
“The  public  is  thinking  in  terms  of  things 
that  affect  them  when  we  sell  our  goods 
over  the  counter.  They  would  like  to 
have  them  answered. 

“We  can  afford  to  spend  $1,000  in 
newspaper  and  other  advertising  in  this 
country  telling  the  public  what  is  in  their 
mind  about  our  stores.  We  have  no  se¬ 
crets!  Our  expenses  are  all  about  the 
same,  and  we  spend  money  for  about  the 
same  things,  and  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  country  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
ought  to  know  exactly  what  they  want 
to  know  about  every  distributive  business 
in  existence.” 

Mr.  Filene  pointed  out  that  advertise¬ 
ments  of  certain  retail  houses  in  this 
country  no  longer  used  superlatives  or 
gave  any  kind  of  reason  for  a  new  kind 
of  sale,  and  had  six  anniversaries  a 
year. 

Following  Mr.  Filene,  Oswald  Knauth, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  told  of  a  new  name 
chosen  for  artificial  silk,  “Glos.”  He 
said  a  resolution  was  to  be  proposed,  urg¬ 
ing  delegates  to  endorse  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  and  possibly  a  Glos  week  which 
will  introduce  the  new  name. 

“We  can  swing  enough  advertising  to 
put  the  thing  through,”  he  concluded. 

A  speech  by  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  defended 
advertising  vigorously.  His  address  was 
on;  “Can  the  Cost  of  Distribution  he 
Lowered  and  How?”  He  urged  that 
more  money  be  spent  in  employing  skilled 
copy  writers. 

“We  all  know  that  skillful  advertising 


-  MAIL  UNDER  CHARGES  I 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  WHEN  MUNSEY  BOUgS 

“What  I  want  to  impress  upon  - 

you  is  just  where  you  as  managing  "Seemingly  Serious  Irregularitiai’’  i 
editors  can  help.  Ve^  few  of  you,  leged  by  A.  B.  C— Munsa*  luT 

It  any,  dictate  the  policies  of  your  c  j  c  ilt  ^ 

papers,  but  you  do  dictate  the  CUri, 

handling  of  news.  Beinf  Made  for  Circulatioa 

“Don’t  you  think  we  have  all  ^ 

been  too  prone  to  give  too  much  The  astounding  fact  that  the  Xei 

prominence  to  the  murderer  and  i  Evening  Mail  was  under  the  cl^m 
too  little  to  the  victim  of  the  ^  seemingly  serious  irregularities"  W 
coward’s  bullet?  Instead  of  send*  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  wbu* 

ing  a  star  reporter  to  interview  Frank  Munsey  for  consoliL 

the  man  who  has  just  killed  an-  ^  York  Telegram,  dp. 

other  man  or  a  woman,  why  not  I  ^  week  through  an  A  B. f  I 

interview  those  who  have  been  bulletin  announceiwnt,  which  also 
made  to  suffer  by  the  death  of  a  j  Munsey 

loved  one?  Let  us  give  word  pic-  iwtitied  of  the  sitiiation  by  Stanlp 
tures  of  the  sorrow  in  a  home  Mana^ng  Director,  in  a  Itte  ■ 

which  some  cowardly,  murdering  ■' ,  u  • 

scoundrel  has  just  entered.  *  membership  in  the  Bum 

was  automatically  cancelled,  because  i 

“Why  not  devote  the  less  space  Mail  had  ceased  imblication  as  an 
to  the  murderer  and  more  to  the  pent  newspaper, 
person  killed,  or  that  person’s  A.  B.  C.  auditor’s  reports  had  In 

family?  released  up  to  September  30,  1922.  k- 

“In  Houston,  Tex.,  recently  a  Statena' 

man  sweetheart  withont  1923.'  the  condi6orS"fhe^Ma'il^i 

the  slightest  warning  and  with  no  .  ^otal  city  circulation  IsL 

excu^  on  God  s  earth.  The  victim  j^jal  suburban,  ifc;  total’ 52 

of  his  bullet  has  been  forgotten.  4  ,00.  total  net  paid.  170.340  - 

The  murderer  has  received  column  j^e  official  A.  B.  C.  announces 

after  column  of  notoriety.  In  the  said* 

estimation  of  some  poor,  beclouded  .’Audit  was  attempted  for  year  enfa 

minds  he  has  been  glorified.  September  30.  1923,  at  same  ti^ 

Women  sent  him  flowery  news-  audits  were  made  of  New  York  ^ 

pap^  reporters  printed  his  every  newspapers,  but  owing  to  seenagli 

word,  and  he  had  more  promi-  serious  irregularities,  had  not  been  a* 

nence  on  our  first  pages  than  the  ,>!eted  at  the  time  the  sale  of  the  Md 

president  s  message.  occurred 

“I  know  the  readers  of  news-  L  nder  date  of  January  25,  1924,  tk 

papers  grab  for  such  stuff,  but  following  letter  was  sent ; 

should  we  appease  the  appetite  ..  A.  Miinsev  Company, 

for  criminality  or  such  low  cun-  280  Broadwav.  ' 

-  New  York  City. 

“Isn’t  there  something  we  can  do  Gentlemen  ; 
in  our  news  columns  to  make  the  We  learned  by  this  morning’s  papm 

murderer  hated  and  despised,  tlmt  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company  has 

rather  than  seemingly  glorified?  purchased  the  New  York  Evening  Mil 

Can’t  we  show  the  cowards  in  their  To  protect  the  intere.sts  of  the  Audi 

true  light?”  Bureau  of  Circulations,  we  beg  to  adw 

M.  E.  FOSTER,  publisher  Hou.,-  >«terday  afternoon  at  2J 

ton  Chronicle,  to  Texas  Managing  ?  /allowing  telegr^  was  « 

r,i:i„r<  individually  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Stoddard,  M 

lisher,  Mr.  Daniel  Nicoll,  Business  Mat 

_ nger,  and  Mr.  H.  Wagner,  Assisoa 

Business  Manager : 

as  a  concomitant  of  successful  merchan-  ‘This  is  to  notify  you  that  I  will  bt  ’ 
clising  reduces  all  other  costs  of  the  busi-  office  of  the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Or-  | 

ness,  especially  fixed  costs,  yet  when  one  culations  at  152  West  Forty-second  strai  I 
has  said  this  he  has  only  told  half  the  "ntil  4:30  this  afternoon  to  receive  o-  1 
story.  planation  of  seemingly  serious  irregulari-  ] 

“The  public  has  a  very  definite  interest  *'es  developed  during  the  progress  if  1 
in  the  development  of  business  through  audit  now  being  made  of  Evening  Mai.  | 
advertising  other  than  its  addition  to  the  I  have  delayed  return  to  Chicago  to  n*e  ^ 
total  cost  of  retail  distribution.  It  has  the  appointment  with  Mr.  Nicoll  at  231  | 
a  most  wonderful  effect  on  the  prosperity  Resignation  of  Mail  cannot  be  acceplef  i 
of  the  community  and  the  economic  life  at  this  time. 

of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 

“It  stimulates  demand,  which  in  turn,  Stanley  Clague,  Managing  Direct*.' 
stimulates  production,  and  the  two  work-  ,  .  ,  ,  ■ 

ing  together  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  .  ‘  view  of  these  telegraitu  and  • 
moving  with  the  resultant  great  benefit  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  t 
to  all  that  makes  for  prosperity.  *he  time  the  audit  was  made  a  year  sg. 

“But.  we  merchants  must  rid  it  of  its  ^e  wish  to  disclaim  any  responstoj 
vulgarities,  its  half-truths  and  its  cnidi-  [p''  circulation  figures  ^de  “y  « 
ties  generally.  It  is  too  fine  a  servant  of  New  York  Evening  Mail  under  the  iot 
civilization  to  be  treated  carelessly,  light-  authority  of  the  Bureau  in  tw  ^ 
ly,  and  thoughtlesslv.  lisher  s  Statements  from  September  ivft 

“There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  date, 
part  of  merchants  to  look  upon  page  after  .  .. 

page  of  screaming  headlines,  monumen-  _  , 

tal  figures,  extravagant  adjectives,  cheap  •  Stanley  Clague,  Managing  Direct 
illustrations  as  a  very  harmful  practice  ...rhe  following  reply  to  this  letter 
which  IS  doing  violence  to  the  wonderful  received 

art  which  advertising  has  become.  ‘New  York  City. 

“Any  reasonable  advertising  bill  will  be  ‘  February  2,  1® 

paid  by  the  public  for  information  of  \Ve  know  nothing  definite  of  the  ciren- 
value  to  It,  but  there  will  continue  to  be  jation  of  the  Evening  Mail  prior  to  Mr 
growing  resentment  against  shouldering  Munsey’s  purchase 
the  co.st  of  blatant  claims  for  a  monopoly  He  asked  for  no  statement  and  no* 
in  honesty  and  skill  in  merchandising.”  ^,,35  volunteered  I 

On  Thursday  BriKe  Barton,  of  Bar-  vVe  are  carrying  out  all  Evening  M»3 
ton  Durstine  and  Osborn,  New  York,  ad-  advertising  contracts  on  the  combiot® 
vertising  agency,  addressed  the  conven-  paper— The  New  York  Telegraib  a«i 
Gon,  on  the  subject,  ‘I  See  by  the  Evening  Mail  at  no  extra  charge  ford* 
Kapers.  added  circulation  of  the  Telegram.  , 

-  The  Frank  A.  Munsey  ComfUf’ 

Eleven  million  morning  papers  and  19,-  “Because  Mail  has  ceased  puMicati* 
000,000  evening  papers  are  read  daily  in  as  an  independent  newspaper,  membe^. 
American  homes.  in  the  Bureau  is  automatically  cancell^ 


as  a  concomitant  of  successful  merchan¬ 
dising  reduces  all  other  costs  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  fixed  costs,  yet  when  one 
has  said  this  he  has  only  told  half  the 
story. 

“The  public  has  a  very  definite  interest 
in  the  development  of  business  through 
advertising  other  than  its  addition  to  the 
total  cost  of  retail  distribution.  It  has 
a  most  wonderful  effect  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  community  and  the  economic  life 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

“It  stimulates  demand,  which  in  turn, 
stimulates  production,  and  the  two  work¬ 
ing  together  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
moving  with  the  resultant  great  benefit 
to  all  that  makes  for  prosperity. 

“But.  we  merchants  must  rid  it  of  its 
vulgarities,  its  half-truths  and  its  crudi¬ 
ties  generally.  It  is  too  fine  a  servant  of 
civilization  to  be  treated  carelessly,  light¬ 
ly,  and  thoughtlessly. 

“There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  merchants  to  look  upon  page  after 
page  of  screaming  headlines,  monumen¬ 
tal  figures,  extravagant  adjectives,  cheap 
illustrations  as  a  very  harmful  practice 
which  is  doing  violence  to  the  wonderful 
art  which  advertising  has  become. 

“Any  reasonable  advertising  bill  will  be 
paid  by  the  public  for  information  of 
value  to  it,  but  there  will  continue  to  be 
growing  resentment  against  shouldering 
the  co.st  of  blatant  claims  for  a  monopoly 
in  honesty  and  skill  in  merchandising.” 

On  Thursday,  Bruce  Barton,  of  Bar¬ 
ton  Durstine  and  Osborn,  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  addressed  the  conven¬ 
tion,  on  the  subject,  “I  See  by  the 
Papers.” 
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j  HOW  NATION’S  PRESS  COVERED  WILSON’S  DEATH 

^  1  Unparalleled  Outpouring  of  Sympathetic  Elditorials  and  Fine  Features  Follow  Sunday  Extras  in  Many 
^  I  Cities — Wires  Long  Held  for  Flash — Washington  Men  Work  Under  Difficulties. 


WTfHLSON  dead.” 

”  Two  words  flashed  over  interna¬ 
tional  net  works  of  wires  from  imprrv 
vised  stations  near  Woodrow  Wilson  s  S 
street  home,  Washington,  at  11.15  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Feb.  3.  set  in  motion  hun- 
dr^s  of  huge  printing  presses  which 
gave  the  sad  tidings  to  a  sorrowing 

*  Nifwspaper  offices,  usually  silent  ghosts 
Sundays,  were  suddenly  galvanized  into 

action.  ..  . 

In  magical  time  extra  editions  were  on 
the  streets,  and  citizens  were  informed 
of  the  passing  of  their  great  war  leader. 

In  New  York,  just  8  minutes  after  the 
flash  the  Tribune  was  on  the  street.  Og¬ 
den  Reid  himself  had  come  down  to  the 
office  and  was  in  charge  of  issuing  the 
extra  edition.  He  was  assisted  by  Ed¬ 
win  Logan,  night  editor. 

The  Tribune  was  the  only  New  York 
newspaper,  not  printing  Sunday,  which 
announced  Wilson’s  death  with  an  extra. 
The  New  York  Telegram  and  Evening 
Mail,  which  is  printed  regularly  on  Sun¬ 
days,  quickly  rushed  the  sad  news  into 
type  and  into  delivery  trucks  for  di.stri- 
bution. 

The  Tribune’s  extra  ran  to  20  pages. 
Half  of  the  front  page,  and  4  others 
were  devoted  to  Wilson’s  death.  Includ¬ 
ed  in  the  columns  was  a  complete  bio¬ 
graphy. 

•  Both  the  Chicago  T rihiiiie  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  had  news  and 
mechanical  staffs  on  hand  ready  for  the 
news  which  was  expected  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  Within  a  few  minutes  trucks  were 
carrying  the  papers  to  all  parts  of  the 

city-  . 

Both  of  the  morning  papers  made  over 
a  sufficient  number  of  pages  to  carry  sev¬ 
eral  wire  .stories  of  the  former  presi¬ 
dent's  death,  complete  biographies  aiul 
full  pages  of  pictures  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
These  made  over  main  sections  were  cir¬ 
culated  with  all  of  the  other  regular  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  papers  as  extras  and 
sold  at  the  regular  Sunday  paper  prices. 

1116  morning  papers  issued  their  regu¬ 
lar  evening  street  editions  Sunday  night. 

Memphis  handled  the  news  of  Wilson’s 
death  more  fully  than  that  of  the  death 
of  President  Harding. 

'The  Memphis  Press,  which  printed  one 
extra  on  the  death  of  Harding  printed 
four  on  the  death  of  Wilson.  The  Press 
sent  its  first  extra  into  the  street  3  min¬ 
utes  after  the  flash,  and  follow^  with 
three  more,  each  giving  more  details,  eiwl- 
ing  with  a  final  extra  which  contained  the 
complete  story.  The  last  edition  was  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  residential  districts  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  was 
also  on  the  street  with  an  extra  within 
a  few  minutes  after  the  news  was  re¬ 
ceived.  It  contains  a  goo<l  account  of 
the  last  hours  of  the  former  President 
and  many  columns  of  preiwred  obituary 
matter. 

Extra  editions  of  both  of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  morning  papers  telling  of  the 
death  of  former  President  Wilson  were 
on  the  streets  within  a  few  minutes  af¬ 
ter  the  news  was  flashed  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

News  of  Wilson's  death  broke  per¬ 
fectly  for  Boston’s  morning  newspapers. 
Forseeing  the  inevitable,  all  of  them  had 
a  large  amount  of  biographical  and  other 
material  ready  to  release. 

The  Boston  Post,  which  seldom  issues 
extras,  claims  the  record  of  being  first 

W’ith  a  snerial  Pftition  mntaininor  tVlP 


.  a  special  edition  containing  the 

news,  which  saddened  entire  New  Eng¬ 
land. 


In  San  Francisco  the  sad  news  was 
reived  at  8.15  Sunday  morning.  The 
Daily  News  was  the  only  paper  issuing 
^  extra.  It  came  out  at  11  o’clock. 
The  4  moming  newspapers  and  the  2 
other  evening  newspapers  were  content 
with  posting  a  bulletin  on  office  windows. 
Early  editions  of  Monday  moming  news¬ 


papers  were  on  the  .streets  at  7  o’clock 
Sunday  evening,  however. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  issued  an 
extra,  which  was  on  the  streets  15  min¬ 
utes  after  the  flash,  and  followed  writh 
an  edition  giving  additional  details.  The 
e.xtra  contained  8  pages,  5  devoted  to  the 
Wilson  death.  This  included  a  2  page 
article  by  Ixniis  Seibold.  an  appreciation 
written  by  George  S.  Johns,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  and  a  page  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  St.  Louis  Gkibe  Democrat’s 
night  edition  contained  additional  details. 

Dailies  in  the  Michigan  section  handled 
the  former  president’s  passing  the  same 
as  any  other  news.  The  regular  Monday 
editions  carried  the  full  story. 


the  most  approved  manner  with  every 
development  well  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  were  giving  the  news  to  the 
world. 

The  announcement  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son’s  serious  illness,  which  came  Friday, 
after  two  days  of  disarming  reports  that 
he  was  suffering  merely  from  a  digestivt 
attack,  was  a  distinct  shock.  It  took 
many  hours,  as  hours  are  counted  in  the 
newspaper  world,  before  the  Washington 
corps  was  in  full  swing  and  ojuipped 
to  cover  this  new  assignment.  .All  the 
natural  difficulties  of  the  “death  watch” 
story — the  reticence  of  the  physicians,  of 
tlie  family — actual  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  situation  outside  of  the  immediate 


which  Mr.  Wilson  died,  is  not  exactly 
inaccessible,  but  it  is  not  fortunately  sit¬ 
uated  from  the  cold  standpoint  of  report¬ 
ing  news  of  the  character  and  import¬ 
ance  that  developed.  The  first  day  of 
the  death  watch  found  the  reporters  fight¬ 
ing  for  telephones  and  installing  ground 
wires  and  even  field  phones  to  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  their  offices. 

-American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  wires  run  over  the  ground  to 
a  large  vacant  lot  within  100  yards  of 
the  VVilson  house  finally  served  the  Asso- 
ciatetl  Preis,  the  International  News 
Service  and  the  New  York  Times.  The 
operators  were  placed  in  a  contractor’s 
shanty,  e<|uipped  with  a  little  okl-fash- 
ionerl  stove,  where  from  Friday  night 
until  late  Sunday  they  were  constantly 
on  tlie  job. 

The  L’niteil  Press  installed  an  exten¬ 
sion  telephone  in  the  furnace  room  of 
a  residence  across  the  street  from  the 
Wilson  house  and  with  a  relay  of  men 
kept  open  the  direct  line  to  their  office. 
The  Universal  Service  had  much  the 
same  arrangement  in  the  residence  of 
Adolph  C.  Miller  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  next  door  to  the  Wilson  house. 
Telephones  in  the  residence  of  Herbert 
Hoover  at  2300  S  street  also  were  pres.sed 
into  service,  and  before  the  day  was 
half  over  the  connections  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Washington  Star  tried  a 
field  phone.  The  Washington  Post  was 
fortunate  to  find  that  their  columnist 
(leorge  Ktrthwell  Brown,  lived  just 
around  the  corner,  and  at  night  The 
Post  ha<l  a  relay  of  flashlight  signals 
wjiich  promised  t»)  give  the  quickest  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  news  of  the  death  if  Mr. 
Wilson  expired  in  the  hours  of  darkness. 

For  many  of  the  men  on  the  assign¬ 
ment  it  was  .something  decidedly  new, 
for  strangely  enough  few  big  public  men 
die  in  W'ashington  and  the  “death  watch” 
is  not  as  fre<iuent  here  as  the  general 
public  might  believe.  The  way  of  dodg¬ 
ing  tlie  chill  January  nights  was  to  park 
in  automobiles  held  on  the  street  curb¬ 
ing  for  that  purpose.  As  many  as  ten 
or  twelve  lined  the  street  Friday  and 
Saturday  night,  and  the  long  hours  gave 
the  men  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  signals  and  to  perfect  the. machin¬ 
ery  by  which  they  intended  to  be  first 
with  the  flash. 

During  the  two  days,  virtually  every 
man  of  the  Washington  corps  numbering 
more  than  200,  had  a  hand  in  the  story. 
Press  as.swiation  men.  writers  for  New 
A’ork.  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  other 
big  town  newspapers  which  maintain 
Washington  wire  services,  and  workers 
for  news-selling  organizations  in  Wash- 


To  avoid  the  delay  of  teloidioiiiiif  bulletins  fr< 
town  bureau,  one  correspondent  set  up  a  Mor 
A  reporter  is  teen  diotaUnf  the 

Newspaper  readers  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
did  not  learn  of  Wilson’s  death  until 
Monday  morning,  the  Si)okesman- Review 
adhering  to  its  usual  conservative  cus¬ 
tom.  The  Walla  Walla  Union  took  the 
.As.sociated  Press  report  Sunday  and 
printed  a  sj)ecial  edition  Sunday. 


By  Sam  Bell 

(fl  ashihfittm  Cotrrspondtnt,  Editor  &  Pvt- 
l.tSIIKII) 

^^ASHINGTOX.  Feb.  7.— When  the 
task  of  covering  the  recent  illness 
and  the  death  of  Woodrow  Wilson  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  Washin^on  newspaper 
corps,  they  were  engaged  in  reporting  th“ 
Teapot  Dome  oil  sc<indal  and  its  ramifi¬ 
cations  throughout  official  Washington. 

The  Teapot  Dome  oil  story  was  made 
to  order  for  the  Washington  newspaper 
men.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  they 
thoroughly  understand  and  handle  with 
amazing  speed  and  certainty.  It  starterl 
in^  the  Senate,  the  place  where  most  big 
AA’ashington  stories  start  and  spread  in 


»m  former  Preaident  WiUoa**  homo  to  the  down- 
10  outfit  on  the  stoop  of  tho  S  stroot  residono. 
Utast  report  from  the  sick  room. 

family  and  the  physical  problems  of 
working  a  story  from  a  place  not  intende<l 
to  develop  news  ha<l  to  be  overci>me. 

In  that  connectimi  it  can  be  .-.aKl.  how¬ 
ever,  that  Dr.  Cary  T.  Grayson.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  physician,  and  an  old  hand  with 
the  newspaper  men,  did  everything  within 
his  power  to  see  that  the  world  received 
correct  reports  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  passing, 
and  that  the  reporters  be  assisted  on  their 
big  j(*b  in  every  way  humanely  possible. 
Without  Dr.  Grayson’s  patience,  his  sym¬ 
pathy  and  uiulerstanding  of  the  situation 
from  the  angle  of  the  newsijaper  men 
as  well  as  the  Wilson  family,  the  task 
would  have  be-en  more  difficult.  Virtually 
all  the  news  came  through  Dr.  Grayson 
and  never  once  in  the  days  and  nights 
in  which  he  seldom  ate  or  .dept  difl  he 
neglect  to  do  his  best  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions.  and  give  complete  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  former  patient.  He 
talked  often  without  the  physician’s  flail 
for  technicalities,  and  thus  saved  the 
ertuntry  from  a  varying  report  of  the 
passing. 

The  house  at  2340  S  street,  N.  W.,  in 


ington,  were  constantly  on  the  job. 

The  brunt  of  the  work  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  fell  on  Kirk  Simpson,  Qin- 
ton  Coffin.  Stephen  Early.  William 
Bruckhart.  Paul  Haupert,  Harold  Oliver 
and  Francis  W.  Stephenson,  although  L. 
C.  Probert,  superintendent  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  directed  the  staff  and  was 
on  the  scene  much  of  the  time. 

Tile  International  News  Service  staff 
in  charge  of  George  R.  Holmes,  con¬ 
sisted  of  H.  C.  Reynolds,  Harry  Ward 
anil  .Sears  Taylor. 

For  the  United  Press  and  United 
News  were  .A.  L.  Bradford,  Paul  Mal- 
lon.  William  McAvoy  and  Thomas 
Stokes,  with  I..awrence  Martin  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  taking  an  occasional  hand 
in  tile  game. 

The  Universal  staff  consisted  of  George 
W.  Hinman,  Jr.,  Cole  E.  Morgan, 
George  M.  Beatty  and  Philip  Orme. 

For  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Robert 
Barry.  Edward  L.  Conn,  Ray  T.  Tucker 
and  Samuel  W.  Bell  kept  a  24-hour 
service  in  motion. 

The  New  York  Times  sent  James  T. 
Haggerty  and  Odell  Hauser  from  New 
Yorirto  assist  Hal  Smith,  Lewis  Wood. 
Charles  R.  Michaels  and  Rodney  Beati 
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to  cover  the  story,  wliile  the  New  York 
T  ribune  had  Carter  Field,  Kmmet  Daugh¬ 
erty  and  Mason  Maguire  on  the  job. 
The  World  was  served  by  Charles 
Michaelson,  Washington  bureau  chief; 
Glenn  I.  Tucker,  Nixon  Plummer  and 
Frank  Conner.  Don  Craig,  A.  J.*  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Thomas  Stevenson  serve<l 
the  New  York  Herald  and  Isaac  (iregg 
the  New  York  Sun. 

Men  from  newspapers  which  maintain 
one  or  two-men  bureaus  in  Washington 
came  and  went  and  some  of  them  like 
James  L.  Wright  of  the  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer  put  in  the  night  watches  so  that 
.  their  papers  got  their  own  story. 

The  job  of  covering  the  funeral  proved 
ewii  more  perplexing.  At  the  private 
service  at  the  house  on  Wednesday  no 
rejiorters  were  admitted,  and  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Chapel  in  the  National  Cathedral 
where  the  public  funeral  was  held  proved 
.so  small  that  the  press  attendance  was 
..  held  to  20  men  by  a  decisifm  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  of  Correspondents. 
The  committee  decidetl  that  the  5  press 
a-ssociations.  Associated  Press,  United 
;Press,  International  News,  Service,  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  and  United  News,  .the 
it.ye  l<.>cal  iwpers.  Evening  Star,  Times, 
News,  Post  and  Herald,  tlie  four  New 
York  morning  lapers,  Times,  Herald, 
World  ajid  Tribune,  tlie  Philadelphia 
Ppblic  Ledger,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
...t|ie, Baltimore  Sun  should  be  allotted  one 
ticket  each  and  three  other  tickets  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  20  .should  be  drawn  for 
,by  otlier  newspapers  desiring  to  have  a 
working  reporter  on  the  job.  In  the 
.draw  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Boston 
Post  and  I^uisville  Courier-Journal 
were  successful.  The  W'ashington  News 
aiuiounced  they  would  surrender  the 
ticket  allotted  them  ami  tla-  Newark 
.■Nigw’s,  which  had  been  drawn  after  the 
Courier  Journal,  was  awarded  the  ticket. 

AD  MEN  MOURN  WILSON 

Rankin  Pays  Tribute  to  President 
“Patron  of  Advertising” 

( )n  iK-half  of  adverti>ing  men  e\ery- 
uhere.  William  11.  Kankin.  head  of  the 
advertising  agency  tliat  bcar>  bi^  name, 
l>aid  tribute  to  "VXoodrow  Wilson,  pa¬ 
tron  of  advertising.” 

"For  us  it  is  to  remember  with  grati¬ 
tude  tliat  it  w;is  President  Wilson  who 
was  the  first  Citief  I'Lxecutive  o'fiicially 
to  recognize  advertising  through  his  cre- 
tion  of  the  Division  of  .\dvcrtising.  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  George  Creel  and 
his  associate  Carl  Byoir,”  Kankin  said. 

"He  went  further  in  his  recognition  of 
advertising;  for  it  was  his  specific  direc¬ 
tion  that  it  was  ordered  that  ‘all  •  em¬ 
ployees  of  advertising  agencies  whose 
work  is  essential  to  that  agency  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  conscription.’ 

"Few  advertising  men,  as  we  know, 
took  advantage  of  that  exemption,  as  the 
various  advertising  posts  of  the  American 
Legion  can  testify,  hut  the  gesture  re¬ 
mains  as  striking  evidence  of  how  highly 
the  president,  who  gave  his  life  for  peace, 
regarded  our  profession.  .\nd  in  this 
hour  of  mourning  for  him  and  of  shar¬ 
ing  with  the  nation  the  deep  sense  of  loss 
and  bereavement,  we  of  the  advertising 
profession  must  realize  that  in  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  death  we  have  lost  a  faithful 
friend.” 

Columbia  Bids  for  Harding  Chair 

.\lfred  Walling,  editor,  the  Spectator, 
Columbia  University,  daily,  New  York, 
has  forwarded  a  request  to  J.  S.  Freling- 
huysen,  president,  Harding  Memorial  As¬ 
sociation,  Washington,  that  Columbia  be 
endowed  with  the  Chair  of  Diplomacy 
and  Functions  of  Government  of  Warren 
Gamaliel  Harding,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  part  of  the  memorial  to  the  late 
President. 

Woman  Poet’s  Work  Syndicated 

Grace  E.  Hall  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
perhaps  the  only  woman  in  the  United 
States  holding  a  regular  salaried  position 
as  staff  poet  of  a  daily  newspaper,  that 
paper  being  the  Portland  Oregonian,  She 
lias  signed  over  rights  to  her  entire  output 
to  the  Bell  Syndicate  and  the  first  release 
under  the  contract  will  be  made  about 
Feb.  15. 


OFF  FOR  ITALY’S  SUNSHINE 


Roy  W,  Howard,  with  Mrs.  Howard  and  their  two  children.  Jack  R.  and  Miss  Jane,  are  now 
in  Southern  Europe  on  a  pleasure  trip.  They  are  shown  on  the  liner  Scythia,  on  which 
they  sailed  from  New  York,  January  SO. 


MISSOURI  JOURNALISM  STUDENTS  ADOPT 
CODE  OF  ETHICS 


A  JOURNALISTIC  code  of  ethics 
defining  phases  of  journalism  and 
setting  forth  principles  by  which  a  jour¬ 
nalist  should  be  guided,  made  adaptable 
for  usage  by  a  cosmopolitan  group,  has 
been  adopted  recently  by  the  class  in 
newspaper  direction  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri. 

Students’  suggested  codes  were  com¬ 
bined  through  the  process  of  eliminatioi 
and  assimilation  and  the  following  code 
resulted ; 

TRK.SMBI.K 

Believing  that  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism  seeks  to  serve  humanity  and  that 
a  profession  accomplishes  its  greatest 
good  through  persons  of  integrity  and 
fidelity,  the  members  of  the  Class  in 
Newspaper  Direction,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri,  adopt  the 
following  code  of  ethics ; 

The  products  of  journalism — journals 
for  public  consumption — if  they  are  to 
attain  their  highest  usefulness,  must  have 
justice  as  the  underlying  principle.  No 
journalistic  production  is  just  that  is  not 
true,  unbiased,  thorough  and  accurate. 

Furthermore,  being  a  creative  and  con¬ 
structive  profession  that  strives  for  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  journalists  should 
be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  beneficence. 


News  is  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
man  and  nature.  It  should  be  impartial, 
unbiased,  thorough  and  accurate,  losing 
its  value  when  its  presentation  is  offensive 
to  moral  sensitiveness  of  enlightened 
persons. 

News  socially  detrimental  is  unfit  for 
publication,  but  nothing  socially  advan¬ 
tageous  should  be  suppressed. 

The  news  report  should  be  clean  in  lan¬ 


guage  and  thought,  without  distortion  and 
color,  and  the  headlines  should  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts  within  the  news  article. 

News  which  involves  a  confidence 
should  not  be  printed. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  the  sources 
of  reprinted  articles. 


Fxlitorial  is  an  expression  of  opinion, 
whether  as  argument,  interpretation  or 
comment. 

The  editorial  policy  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  power  and  greed,  fearing  God 
and  honoring  man  and  seeking  social  ad¬ 
vancement  and  world  peace. 

The  editorial  policy,  furthermore, 
should  be  firm,  fearless,  tolerant  and  open 
to  conviction.  It  should  support  issues 
that  promote  public  welfare  and  assail 
those  destructive  of  public  interests. 

No  journal  should  use  its  columns  for 
personal  controversies,  nor  should  it  seek 
to  wreck  the  business  of  another  to  build 
up  its  own. 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising  is  printed  matter  that  bears 
revenue  to  the  journal.  Advertising 
should  not  be  sold  except  at  specified 
rates  upon  cash  payment  or  on  credit 
when  posted  in  books  for  that  purpose. 

Unreliable  advertising  should  not  be 
accepted. 

All  advertising  should  be  clearly  desig¬ 
nated. 

CIRCULATION 

Circulation  figures,  regularly  tabulated, 
should  always  be  available  to  the  public. 

Increase  of  circulation  should  depend 
upon  a  permanent  policy  of  merit  rather 
than  up<in  special  campaigns  involving 
elements  of  chance  or  giving  of  prizes. 


HUSHED  PRESS  WlRpc  n  M 
PAY  WILSON  TRIBU^ 

Chattering  Instrument*  Still*J  l  1 

Two  Minute*  On  Funeral  D».^  BrOal 

Och*  Pledge*  N.  Y.  Tim,,  I 

to  Universal  Peace  I 

Strange  silence  came  to  newspane,*  CECTlI 

fices  of  the  United  States  \Ve<W?,'  ^  Cni 

atternoon  Feb.  6  when,  at  3.30  K  nwming 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  lowered  casting, 
the  tomb  m  Bethlehem  CTiapel  row  Wil 

Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St  ^  w^e  list 
Washington.  '  **•  A  jnghmir 

.•\s  was  the  case  when  President  Hart.  ■*  but  sure 
mg’s  funeral  was  held,  the  .'^sso^  I  only  a  n 
Press  and  International  News  {  W  usual 
for  a  moment  ceased  sending  news^  informed 
their  wires.  ^  tremendc 

On  order  of  Kent  Cooper,  assist  -'PP^ 
general  manager.  Associated  Press,!,  United 
Hash  “Taps”  was  sent  throughout  i,  through 
service  at  3.30.  It  reached  every  asting  i 

in  the  country.  .Ml  wires  were  idle  u  fore,  tha 
employees  remained  two  minutes  b!  vision  J 
let'ce.  *■  this  wo 

I  lilted  Press  carried  on  as  usual.  wonders 

This  scene  occurred  in  the  New  Yai  ’  To  di 
Times  office,  between  3.30  and  4  o’id  «  < 

W’cdnesday  afternoon.  Nearly  1,000*  facture 
ployes  of  the  paper  gathered  in  a  row  pap«”  ' 
on  the  11th  floor.  All  activity  ceael  lishing 
even  elevators.  In  silence  they  stow  locally 
mutely  paying  tribute.  .Xdoliih  0*  formati 
quietly  stepiK'd  on  a  (lias  and  spoke »  rad'®  ^ 
ply,  but  \v  ith  ill-cohcealed  emotion,  of  lb  interest 
life  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  news  s< 

“So  far  as  1  am  able.’’  said  tie  1  ffl  cause  I 
want  to  dedicate  the  New  York  Tbs  H  have,  e 
to  the  cause  for  which  W'(H)dro\v  wW  «  use  of  1 
lived,  worked  and  died,  universal  peace  9  of  .^ss( 
Editors,  printers,  circulation  wnifer-  |]  restrict 
reporters,  artists,  pressmen,  office  work.  N  The 
ers,  then  joined  in  a  recital  of  the  Lorfs  p  which  ' 
Prayer  and  the  singing  of  the  Xatioo  yl  newspa 
Anthem.  n  casting 

Following  a  proposal  made  hr  tb  1  a  co*"' 
.New;  York  World,  the  principal' mi-  I  A.  \V1 
monial  in  New  York  marking  the  from:  I  paper, 
was  held  in  Madison  Square  Garten.  I  Jersey 
der  auspices  of  the  Woodrow  Wibr  I  costs  I 
Foundation.  More  than  10,000  attoidK  *  is  a  sp 
a  simple  service  of  tribute,  ficoriie  L  J  receive 
Berry,  president.  International  Prta-  j  perieni 
men’s  I'nion.  representing  organizeil  ia-  1  the  ad 
txvr.  was  one  of  the  speakers.  4  Mr. 

The  men  who  covered  the  funeral  ser-  ■  -  News 
vices  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Wash  1  feet  oi 
ington  were :  Kirk  Simpson.  .Associate!  j  $200.0 
Press;  George  W.  Hinman,  Jr..  Uratn-  ■  ment  i 
sal  Service ;  Ray  Clapper.  Unitrt  Nem  newsp 
■A.  L.  Bradford.  United  Press;  O*!:  Detro: 

Hauser,  New  York  Times;  Charles  Mi-  radio, 
cliaelson.  New  York  VV’orlil ;  Forest  Ds-  ;  Tha 
vis.  New  York  Tribune;  Louis  Seiboli  questi 
New  York  Herald ;  Robert  Barry.  Ptrila  promi 
delphia  Public  Ixxlger ;  J.  Fred  Essan,  now 
Baltimore  Sun  ;  Henry  Suydam.  Brooklr  ([uesti 
Fagle;  Charles  Ross,  St.  Dmis  Pos  pensh 
.  I)isi>atch :  John  Coakley,  Newark  Star  nue,  1 
Lagle;  .Aubrey  Taylor,  Washingtor  •  intanf 

Post;  Ulric  Bell,  I>ouisville  Cotirie:'  I  presti 
•  Journal.  ft  E 

I  E.  Ross  Bartley.  .Associated  Pres^  S 

George  E.  Durno,  International  Net-  M 
Service  and  Oyde  Beals,  United  Prci  ^ 

,  on  the  White  House  detail  for  their  set-  jg  ent,  f 

1  vices  covered  the  funeral  at  the  houst  3  less,” 

!  -  contr 

I  PRESS  CLUB  PAYS  TRIBUTE  R; 

_ _ _  gj  fund 

National  Body  Mourn*  WiUon,  13  K)  gj.jp' 

I  Year*  Club  Member  ||t'  syste 

Tribute  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  L' 
years  a  member  of  the  National  Pres  ^  , . 

.  Club.  Washin^on,  D.  C,  was  paid  br  i  .  ' 

’  that  organization  in  a  resolution  passed  ■ 

i  ,  ei^J 

J  “WcKxlrow  Wilson  endeared  himself  to 

the  membership  of  this  club,  ncit  oeh  • 
j  upon  the  occasions  of  his  many  visitt  to 
the  clubhouse,  hut  in  close  professkwl 
.  contact  with  the  members  of  the  corps." 

the  resolution  reads.  1  i., 

“The_  National  Press  Gub  will  q 

the  living  memory  of  its  distingnisW 
.  fellow.  It  is  with  the  convictiem  dot 
his  sterling  character  and  his  «• 

I  domitable  courage  will  be  an  inspiratiot 
r  to  his  countrymen  for  generations  dat 
?  the  members  of  the  National  Press  CWi 
now  record  their  deep  personal  loss.  • 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  9 ,  1924 


radio  discussed  as  press  threat  or  promise 

Broadcasting  Now  Called  Unprofitable  But  Invention  May  Alter  Situation,  While  Automatic  Radio 
Telegraphy  Portends  Revolutionary  Methods  in  News  Service  Operations. 


tL 


’’FCTIOXS  ot  the  people  of  the  By  MARLEN  PEW  sender.  If  the  news  is  of  great  national 

United  States  on  last  Sunday  importance,  Newark  instantly  tecomes 

■  a  heard  by  means  of  radio-broad-  would  be  able  to  pay  for  concessions  at  printing  machines.  The  Associated  Press  the  news  center  of  the  whole  nation, 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Wood-  ball  parks,  race  courses,  opera  houses  has  also  announced  its  experimentation  With  radio  operation,  all  must  flow 
*^*'\Vikon  at  Washington.  How  many  and  concert  and  lecture  halls,  and  so  forth,  with  a  similar  system,  and  there  are  from  central  sending  stations,  and  this 
listening-in  during  the  early  morn-  Of  course,  the  promoters  also  have  in  other  rival  system^  in  the  offing.  intimate  news  exchange  feature  is  lost. 

*”^hours  of  Sunday  may  only  be  guess^,  consideration  the  transmission  of  various  Considering  the  huge  costs  of  leased  The  logical  answer  to  this  objection  is 
Kt  surelv  the  total  number  would  be  grades  of  news.  telephone  or  telegraph  wires  for  Morse  that  a  possible  85  per  cent  of  the  news 

1-  minor  fraction  of  the  citizenship.  An  interesting  speculation  is  whether,  transmission  of  news,  averaging  perhaps  carried  on  press  wires  originates  at  New 
T  usual  it  was  the  newspaper  press  that  if  this  scheme  becomes  scientifically  $12  or  $14  per  mile  per  year,  for  various  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  New  Or- 
•  f  rmed  the  whole  population  of  this  sound,  it  is  not  something  which  news-  hours  of  the  day,  and  wages  of  sending  leans,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Los 
"*^dous  news  event.  papers  themselves  will  sooner  or  later  and  receiving  telegraph  operators  now  .\ngeles,  and  points  where  sending  radio 

•  *'^*ADoroximately,  fifty-  newspapers  in  the  participate  in  as  local  auxiliaries  of  news-  the  highest  ever  paid,  the  relative  cost  plants  would  naturally  be  located,  ^ 
Unit^  States  now  operate,  directly  or  paper  plants.  The  question  also  arises  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  au-  if  85  per  cent  of  the  product  is  being 
through  established  stations,  radio  broad-  whether  controlled  radio  will  not  be  used  tomatic  radio  systems  is  amazingly  small,  handled  with  such  unprecedent^  speed 
astine  outfits  It  cannot  be  said,  there-  in  competition  with  newspapers,  both  on  \  sizable  transmission  plant,  fit,  for  in-  and  Volume  as  200  words  per  minute,  the 

*  .  collection  of  the  remaining  15  per  cent 

from  “way  points”  might  very  well  be 
(lone  somewhat  slower  than  usual  by 
means  of  long-distance  telephone  and 
“overhead”  special  wiring. 

The  ideal  of  a  radio  press  service  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  state 
units. 

For  feature  services;  such  as  financial 
and  sporting  wire  services,  where  prac¬ 
tically  all  sending  is  from  a  few  central 
points,' the  exchange  feature  is  not  in¬ 
volved. 

The  advantages  of  owning  and  control¬ 
ling  transmission  services  without  any  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  crowded  lines  of  the 
present  large  carriers,  are  self-evident. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  FUTURE  USES  OF  RADIO 
BY  THE  PRESS? 


till*  (lay  ooiiie  when  the  average  citizen  will  possess  a 
radio  receiver  for  which  he  will  buy  service  as  he  now 
buys  telephone,  gas,  water,  electric  light  service?  Invention 
tends  in  that  direction.  Radio  broadcasting  by  newspapers  is 
now  declared  unprofitable.  Will  science  make  it  profitable? 
Huge  volume  of  telegraph  material  is  soon  promised  by  news 
agencies  through  speedy  radio  telegraph  printers. 


GROZIER  DENIES  RUMORS 

“Boston  Post  Not  for  Sale,”  is  Editorial 
Announcement 


fore,  that  American  journalism  has  lack^ 
visuip  and  enterprise  to  participate  in 
this  wonder  in  an  age  of  bewildering 
wonders  in  the  communications  field. 

'  To  date  general  broadcasting  has  had 
as  its  only  commercial  base  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  equipment.  News¬ 
papers  which  have  been  forward  in  pub¬ 
lishing  radio  news  and  feature  and  have 
locally  broadcast  entertainment  and  in¬ 
formation,  have  attracted  the  hulk  of 
radio  advertising,  the  lineage  becoming 
interesting  to  some  newspapers.  The 
news  service  has  been  unsatisfactory,  be¬ 
cause  the  several  great  news  agencies 
have,  except  in  instances,  prohibited  the 

use  of  their  despatches  and  the  local  news  j  •  u  i  •  •  i 

of  .Associated  Press  newspapers  has  been  the  editorial  arxl  advertising  sides,  if  it  stance,  to  cover  an  area  from  the  lakes  to  ^nd-  in  the  larger,  international  aspects, 

restricted  by  the  usual  safegaiards.  is  independent  of  established  newspapers.  Memphis,  Pittsburgh  to  Omaha,  could  be  independent  _  automatic  radio  for  press 

The  experience  of  the  Detroit  News,  The  organized  press  has  never  shown  installed  for  from  $25.0UO  to  $40,000,  and  communications  is  today  one  of  the  most 

which  claims  to  have  been  the  first  large  excitement  over  any  threatening  aspect  C)f  receiving  plants  could  be  installed  in  the  engaging  promises  of  the  future,  worthy 

newspaper  to  establish  a  national  broad-  radio,  because  no  matter  how  much  it  scores  of  cities  and  towns  of  that  area  at  *he  study  of  the  organized  industry. 

casting  station,  has  been  unprofitable  as  may  be  controlled  and  commercialized,  it  an  average  cost  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  -  - - 

a  commercial  venture,  according  to  Lee  possesses  physical  difficulties  which,  in  each,  according  to  recent  estimates  of 

A.  White,  representative  of  that  news-  general  terms,  makes  it  a  poor  competitor  competent  engineers, 

paper,  who  recently  informed  the  New  for  the  established  newspaper.  These  The  secret  of  this  portentous  advance- 
jersey  Newspaper  Institute  that  "radio  difficulties  include  the  impossibility  of  ment  in  press  service,  which  promises 

costs  the  Detroit  News  $150,000  a  year,  exercise  of  the  selective  processes  of  the  huge  volume  of  telegraph  press  material, 

is  a  splendid  service  to  the  public,  but  we  reader — he  sits  at  his  radio  and  takes  and  some  day  even  radioed  pictures,  lies  Rju-jn  A  Trozier  treasurer  Post  Pub- 
receive  nothing  in  return.  We  have  ex-  what  is  being  sent,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  in  the  automatic  sending  and  receiv-  rnmnanv  anrt  aivt  nnK. 

perienced  no  increase  in  subscription,  and  not,  and  he  takes  the  full  dose.  ing  instruments,  for  they  are  identical  Lher^  Rnston  uUass  1  Post  has  taken 

the  advertising  returns  are  negligible.”  With  a  newspaper  the  eye  skips  around  with  those  now  commonly  used  in  Morse  occasion  to  denv  rnmoi-s  circulated  around 
Mr.  White  pointed  out  that  the  Detroit  on  printed  pages,  selecting  that  which  it  service,  but  in  a  sensitive  little  relay  in-  Roctnn  to  the^  effect  the  Post  was  tor 

News  radio  plant  occupies  3,000  square  desires  as  fcxxl.  Who  will  lie  willing  to  vention  which  has  as  its  fuiKtion  what  ,._ip 

feet  of  office  space  and  cost  the  newspaper  sit  through  a  radio  reading  of  crop  re-  might  be  described  as  the  capture  of  the  ‘rTu_  Reston  Post  is  not  and  has  not 

^.000  to  install.  It  requires  employ-  ports  to  get  a  craved  baseball  tidbit?  radio  impulse  from  the  air  and  the  string-  been  for  sale  for  V  wars  ”  he  declared  in 

ment  of  six  radio  engineers.  He  thought  Will  men  retire  when  women’s  features  ing  of  it  on  a  short  wire  attached  to  the  ,  sii^pd  statement  annearimr  on  that 

newspaper  proprietors  should  profit  by  the  are  being  read,  and  will  women  turn  to  receiving  instrument.  ^  .ffaj^rial 

Detroit  News’ experience,  and  stay  out  of  the  phonograph  for  relief  when  tomor-  TTiere  are  now  several  such  relay  in-  “The^^larae  maioritv  of  stock  in  the 
raffio.  row’s  racing  entries  are  flowing  from  the  struments  with,  of  course,  some  more  or  p  .  Publishine  ComMnv  which  owns 

That  practical  advice  again  raises  the  loud  speaker?  Furthermore,  will  trans-  less  valuable  attachments  and  circuits.  j  onerates  tl^  Rost^  Post  is  owned 

question  whether  radio  is  a  threat  or  portation  companies  equip  their  cars  with  The  Hearst  system,  the  original  creation  l  the  nndersiitned  and  is  un’nledired  to 

promise  to  the  established  newspaper.  As  radio  to  entertain  the  morning  and  eve-  of  a  clever  young  Buffalo  engineer,  Wil-  ^nvhodv  or  anv  institution  \fownver 

ZtirS"*-d-*’"h  'd  ""  "'r"  d-  ■  •  f  ?•  neit&he  compa“r  ^  u^SJd 

question  that  radio  broadcasting  is  ex-  Broadcast  radio  news  service  is  et-  operate  several  radio  impulses  at  one  anvhodv  a  dollar  acido  from  mir. 

pensive  wthout  counter  balancing  reve-  ficient  when  it  deals  with  fixed,  scheduled  time,  each  operating  a  receiving  set,  but  normal  ^nthlv  bills  ” 

nue,  leaving  nothing  for  the  venture  save  events.  There  is  no  question  that  radio  when  one  considers  that  one  stream  of  ^ 

intangible  good  will  and  enterprise  reporting  of  a  prize  fight,  ball  game,  transmission  will  yield  possibly  200  words 

prestige.  President’s  speech,  is  in  many  respects  per  minute,  in  contrast  to  the  possible  Camden  Daily  Changes  Hands 

H<)wever,  the  radio  art  is  highly  pro-  superior  to  any  reporting  possible  on  the  30  words  now  possible  in  Morse  teleg-  a  c  i  id  ♦  d 

gressive,  as  the  amazing  developments  of  printed  page.  It  is  instantaneous.  You  raphy,  the  question  arises  whether  any 

the  past  three  years  have  shown.  feel  in  actual  contact  with  the  event.  A  editor  could  print  greater  volume,  or  manager,  (^mden  Publishing  Com- 

There  is  marked  advancement  at  pres-  clever  observer  tells  you  more  than  a  re-  even  have  it  read.  x  i  contriM  of  the  C^nwen 

ent,  for  instance,  in  so-called  “wired  wire-  porter  could  write  or  a  newspaper  print.  The  systems  which  Associated  Press  (^- J  )  Post-Telegrani,  Feb.  1.  ^e  for- 
less,”  meaning  that  radio  impulses  may  be  You  get  color,  atmosphere  and  a  sense  of  and  Hearst  have  announced  as  possible  managem^,  headM  by  F  F.  Pat- 

controlled  anti  directed  along  wire  routes,  miraculous  presence.  practical  installations  of  the  near  future,  Jr*,  with  Prank  E.  Albright  ^ 

withemt  any  interference  with  the  wire  It  is  evident  that  the  possibilities  of  possess  the  secret  feature.  The  stream  ttianaging  etlitor,  assume  charge.  Searle  s 

functions.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  local  radio  broadcasting  run  into  the  of  dots  sent  by  the  automatic  transmit-  dirked  the  newspaper  since 

make  a  second  or  “phantom”  use  of  tele-  newspaper  field,  and  however  unprofitable  ters  flows  so  rapidly  through  the  air  that  newspaper 

graph,  telephone  or  electric  light  wire  the  present  stage  of  the  art  may  be  as  a  no  human  ear  could  decipher  them,  and  attend  to  other  interests. 

syrtems,  with  controlled  radio.  newspaper  fixture  Editor  &  Publisher  secret  codes  also  prevent  listening-in  or  - 

“’’k  respectfully  suggests  that  the  organized  “swipi^.”  Glove  In<lu.try  Plan.  Campaign 

*eaamg  to  a  broadcasting  service  press  keep  its  eye  on  radio  development.  If  200  words  per  minute  can  be  ban-  ,  .  . 

which  could  be  so  controlled  as  to  make  looking  to  invention  tliat  will  make  it  as  died,  it  means  that  a  10,000  word  Presi-  .  Newspapers  are  to  be  useil  in  cijnjunc- 

it  commercially  profitable.  For  instance,  commercial  as  telephone,  electric  light,  or  dent’s  message,  for  instance,  could  be  1’®’'  with  direct  mail  in  an  intensive  na- 

use  of  phantom  control  over  a  great  city’s  gas  service.  handled  complete  in  less  than  an  hour,  tional  advertising  campaign  to  stirmilate 

electric  light  system.  Everyone  who  lias  It  is  in  the  field  of  press  service  that  This  gives  a  vision  of  the  undreamed  vol-  w^^ring  of  gloves,  tlw  glove  indus- 

electric  light  wires  might  have  a  receiv-  radio  promises  to  show  early  practical  re-  ume  and  speed  of  the  proposed  system.  tries’  advertising  ^  committee  has  an- 

jng  outfit  which  would  operate  when  suits.  For  two  years,  and  more,  the  old  Among  the  practical  questions  which  nounced.  _  The  drive  will  be  conducted 

turned  on”  by  a  key,  furnished  by  the  dream  of  automatic  transmission  and  re-  must  be  solved  is  the  one  regarding  co-operatively  by  the  glove  industry  and 

s^’ice,  for  a  weekly  or  monthly  charge,  ception  of  huge  volumes  of  news  without  formation  of  circuits.  Sectional  Morse  allied  trades. 

No  one  could  listen-in  unless  possessed  of  the  use  of  wires  has  been  a  reality.  'The  circuits  permit  of  quick  exchange  of  - 

*  .  .  great  Hearst  organization  possesses  thor-  news.  If  the  circuit  lies  between  New  r'  i  u  »  ve  l  a 

,  prfimtsing  commercial  venture  of  oughly  tested  and  practical  radio  equip-  York  and  Washington,  of  course  Balti-  v,elebr«te  75th  Anmveraary 

being  promoted.  _  It  is  rwnt  which  makes  possible  the  transmis-  nxire,  Philadelphia,  Camden,  Trenton  and  Publishers  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 

Milled  that  well  known  entertainment  sion  of  hundreds  of  words  per  minute,  Newark  are  intermediate  normally  re-  Daily  Star  gave  a  dinner  to  their  em- 

cornered  and  new  ones  over  distances  of  hundreds  of  miles,  with  reiving  points,  but  if  great  news  suddenly  ployees  Jan.  26,  in  commemoration  of  the 

rnnf  ^  ^  commercial  basis  the  reception  in  Roman  characters  on  the  -iccurs  at  Newark  the  operator  who  has  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 

ntroiled  radio  broadcasting  concerns  letter-width  tape  of  standard  telegraph  been  receiving  instantly  becomes  a  newspaper. 
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OHIO  DAILIES  ASK  LIBEL 
LAW  REVISION 


KANSANS  LEAVE  ROUND  TABLE  FOR  “LONG  GROANING  BOARD” 


Appoint  Committee  to  Confer  With 
Attorney  at  Columbus  Meet — 
Snyder  Re-elected  President 
— Hooper  Secretary 


{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  6. — The  need  of  re¬ 
vision  of  the  libel  laws  of  the  state  and 
the  advisability  of  editors  laying  more 
stress  upon  the  kind  of  men  who  are 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  were  two 
of  the  main  points  brought  out  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Associated  Dailies,  who 
held  their  39th  annual  meeting  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Feb.  4,  5  and  6. 

A.  E.  Bergener  of  the  Cleveland  News ; 
W.  F.  Wiley ,  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer;  Grove  Patterson,  of  the  Toledo 
Blade;  Harry  T^lor,  of  the  Portsmouth 
Times,  and  E.  C.  Dix,  of  the  Wooster 
Daily  Record  were  appointed  as  a  com-  . 
mittee  to  confer  with  an  expert  libel  at¬ 
torney  with  a  view  to  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  state  legislature. 
Action  was  taken  on  the  matter  after 
several  editors  had  complained  of  being 
imposed  upon  by  libel  suers. 

Roscoe  Carle  of  the  Fostoria  Times 
urged  the  various  editors  to  insist, 
through  editorial  opinion,  upon  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  better  men  in  both  parties  to  the 
legislature.  A  great  stride  can  be  made 
in  this  direction,  he  said  if  editors  will 
only  forget  petty  jealousies  and  work  for 
the  good  of  the  public  at  large. 

All  officers  of  the  association  with  the 
exception  of  the  secretary  were  re-elected 
for  another  year  at  the  annual  election 
held  the  second  day  of  the  conference. 
Officers  are:  President,  R.  C.  Snyder, 
Norwalk  Reflector-Herald ;  tirst  vice- 
president,  E,  E.  Cook,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Ohio  Group  of  Scripps-Howard 
League;  second  vice-president,  George 
Taylor,  Portsmouth  Times;  treasurer, 
Alfred  Hazwell,  Bowling  Green  Sentinel- 
Tribune.  and  secretary.  Professor  Osman 
C.  Hooper,  journalism  department.  Ohio 
State  University. 

Approximately  75  newspapers  out  of 
the  130  small  city  dailies  in  the  state  had 
representatives  at  the  meeting.  .\  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  work  out  plans 
to  get  more  of  the  papers  into  active 
membership  next  year. 

A  resolution  in  memory  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  offered  by  professor  Hooper 
at  the  Wednesday  morning  meeting. 

Speakers,  Wednesday  morning  included 
W.  T.  Johnson  of  h'indlay,  Carlisle 
Adams  of  Canton,  and  Cecil  B.  Trace- 
well,  president  of  the  Columbus  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Other  speakers  on  shop  topics  in¬ 
cluded  Roy  D.  Moore,  of  the  Marion 
Star ;  Ralph  Peters,  of  the  Defiance 
Crescent-News,  and  Frank  B.  Pauly  of 
the  Middletown  Journal.  Professor 
Hooper  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
journalism  department  explained  the 
methwl  used  in  linking  up  the  teaching 
of  the  department  with  actual  practice  on 
a  newspaper. 

Malcolm  Jennings,  Columbus  resident 
and  close  personal  friend  of  the  late 
Warren  G.  Harding,  gave  a  “toast  to  a 
departed  brother”  at  the  dinner  which 
closed  the  conference.  Karl  Bickel, 
president.  Uniteil  Press,  gave  an  ex¬ 
tended  account  of  his  recent  tour  of 
EurojK'.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  near  future  will  see  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  the  status  of  Russia  and 
nearby  countries.  Harry  Hershfield.  of 
New  York,  cartoonist  for  the  Internation¬ 
al  P'eature  Service,  gave  a  short  humor¬ 
ous  address. 

Spi’aking  on  “Editorial  Direction”  be¬ 
fore  tbe  meeting  of  Associated  Dailies 
Tuesday  evening.  Grove  Patterson  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  gave  an  interesting  division 
of  the  importance  of  news.  By  the  great 
majority,  news  is  read  in  the  following 
order,  he  said :  obituary  notices,  weather 
reports,  fires,  and  domestic  entanglements. 
He  declared  these  four  branches  to  be 
leaders  in  popularity,  according  to 
personal  investigations  he  has  made  in 
Detroit  and  Toledo. 

Mr.  Patterson  recommended  that  there 


Chefs  waited  impatiently  while  members  of  the  Kansas  Editorial  Association  paused  at  the  brink  of  their  banquet  to  have  tbsir 
taken.  The  banquet  was  part  of  the  program  of  the  annual  meetinf  of  that  orranisation  held  in  Wichita  recently.  Editors 

wiTcs  were  tvesta  on  this  occasion  of  the  publishers  of  Wichita  and  the  local  Allied  Pilntinc  Trades.  ** 


be  less  display  given  to  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  doubtful  taste  and  tone  than  is 
now  the  custom  by  some  papers. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  publishers  paid 
tribute  to  those  of  the  newspaper  pro- 


TENNIS  GROUP  BANS 
“AUTHOR  PLAYERS” 


H.  Zimmerman,  Burlington,  xahyal 
treasurer.  •  ' 

Wisconsin '  Franklin  Qub  he||| 
sessions  with  the  editors,  dtctwfcl 
following  officers :  H.  C  HanjohM*. 


fes^n  ;"ho  haVdi;;i%urrnrt'he  y'ear'.  N.^n.1  Asi^i.Uo„  WiU  CUss  as  Pro- 

The  report  of  the  memorial  committee  fessional  Members  Who  Write  tor  Richmond,  vice-president;  ad ki  1 

honored  W'^arren  G.  Harding,  James  W.  “Substantial  Compensation,”  C.  Goettmann,  Oshkosh, 

Faulkner,  and  James  V.  McCann,  and  Effective  Jan.  1,  1925  treasurer. 


Faulkner,  and  James  V.  McCann,  and 
others  who  have  been  lost  to  Ohio 
Journalism. 

Plans  for  the  J.  W.  Faulkner  Memorial 


WINTERS  GIVEN  DINNEK 


Plans  tor  the  J.  \V.  1-aulkner  Memorial  xhe  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  As-  — — '•"ua 

houndation  were  outlined.  Contributions  sociation  put  a  ban  on  “author  players” 

to  the  fund  are  being  received  and  about  i^j  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  Feb.  Circulation  Manager,  N.  Y.  Tdiim 
$8,000.00  is  on  hand.  2,  when  delegates  by  a  vote  of  47,196  to  and  Evening  Mail,  HononJ 


than  25,000  population  were  as  follows : 


bo.wkj.w  IS  w  nano.  2,  when  delegates  by  a  vote  of  47,196  to  and  Evening  Mail,  HononJ  B 

The  awards  in  the  newspaper  contest.  6.250  favored  a  resolution  offered  by  the  .  i  .•  1 

papers  in  cities  of  less  Amateur  Rule  Committee  making  it  im-  ^  Ju  x  i  *^  ’ 
than  23.000  population  were  as  follows:  possible  for  players  to  make  a  business  Tele^am  and  Evening  It  1 

(  ia!,s  6.  Iiea.i«i  i.«:ai  news-first.  FindUy  of  the  sport  and  Still  retain  their  amateur  nf,*  !1 

Kepublican;  srctind,  Middletown  Journal;  third,  status  tneiUlS  and  business  aS^UtCl  ft  ij 

Hamilton  journal.  (  lass  T,  unheaded  local  was  presented  With  a  platinttm  ISi  ■ 

news — first.  Bowling  ('.reen  Sentinel-Triinine;  Since  a  number  01  players  have  already  James  Bradv  circulation  manager  lin  I 

'"*®  confaf*  this  year,  the  York  City  Rword,  was  toastnastei.'  | 
I.dir;iin  Time'^-llrrald;  neu-  interpretatiw  docs  not  go  into  effect  More  than  300  attended  the  diniier.»i 

iial;  third.  .Maririta  KcRisirr.  cu*-  9,  un  Until  Jail.  1,  1925.  chiding  F.  A.  Walker,  publisher,  T#  ■ 

William  T.  Tilden  2d  national  cham-  gram  and  Evening  Mail;  Jaim  Hi» I 
(  rrscrot  New*.  Class  u>.  editorials.  Marietta  pioii.  who  has  expressed  Strong  opposi-  ack.  director  of  circulation.  New  Yb 
Kedisier;  Fiii<iia>  Rcpuiiiicaii ;  Troy  News,  tion  to  the  anti-writiiig  resolution,  was  Herald  and  Sun  &  Globe ;  Paul  SariK  jf 

J.  I).  <  hanilierlaill.  llianaKlliq  editor,  Man  ,„e,.tincr  Mrvet  eif  rbp  e;rrll1a»ie.n  osonnerAe  VoA  f 


York  City  Record,  was  toastmaster. 

More  than  300  attended  the  dimer. » 
chiding  F.  A.  Walker,  publisher,  T* 


Hta  RrKistfr,  carried  off  majority  honors,  his 
pafier  lieing  auarded  first  place  fur  editorials, 
third  place  in  coiU|>elilion  for  the  lie  t  sym- 


not  present  at  the  meeting.  Most  of  the  circulation  manager.  New  York  Heii 
opposition  to  the  resolution  was  voted  and  Peter  J.  Brady,  supervisor  ol  b 
by  Philadel|)hia.  with  4,200-odd  votes.  City  Record. 


■..Hrical  front  pagr  make  np.  and  honorahir  ijostoil  also  is  understood  tO  have  voted 
mention  f(»r  he.'tletl  local  nrvhs.  .  , 

The  Toledo  Blade  Has  declared  to  maintain  RRRinst  the  proposition. 


the  best  farm  page  of  any  large  Ohio  news*  The  new  interpretation  of  thc  amateur  -  ^  _ 

pai*r.  ci.aely  followed  hy  the  Toledo  News  ^ule  reads  as  follows :  Campbellton  Graphic  Yhiblishing  C»  ?  „  , 

Bee  and  the  (  leveland  Press.  ^  •  |.  *  il  t  «S  a 

.\wards  in  group  1,  comprising  weekly  and  "A  player  who  Writes  articles  On  ten-  ^tiy,  puDlisners  ot  the  LampDeUtoo  pp 

-emi-weekly  pai«-rs  were  announced  hy  Pro-  njj  fgf  ncwspapcrs,  magazines,  pcri-  R-)  Graphic,  ha  VC  been  made  defate  _ 
p7es"s'^  .Vss^Ta'tion  Thur^ry."''They*  were:“'rUK  odicals,  or  pamphlets  and  receives  there-  JP  »  suit  for  liM  instituted  ^  |  event 

1,  best  local  news  headed:  Norwood  Enter-  for  substantial  compensation,  pecuniary  ,  '^^hstt^tion  Vx>m^y  W  *  I  serve 

prise;  Troy  Miami  I'nion;  Putnam  County  gain.  Or  emolument  Contemporarily  with  B.  Damages  to  the  eUaO  C 

i  his  engaging  in  tennis  comuetitions.  vk)-  $25,000  are  claimed,  because  of  the  (b  B 


Contractors  File  $25,000  LibBi  Sal 
Campbellton  Graphic  Yhiblishing  C» 
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rnTcTMrdina  County  fTazcttc’'Mr  (lUad  "(o'.')  h'*  cnpging  in  tennis  Competitions,  vk>-  * 

Morrow  County  Sentinel;  chardon  (o.)  lates  the  Said  provisions  of  thc  Amateur  statemOTts,  alleged  oy  « 


lieauga  Keinihiicaii  Record.  Class  J,  best  Rule  and  shall  be  declared  ineligible  to  plaintiffs  to  be  derogatory.  The  ® 
.'SlT’weS*  Hron"“vo^Ses'Y^^^^^^^^^^  compete  in  tournaments  held^  under  the  will  be  heard  in  the  near  future 


Marysville  Tribune 


liest  unsymmet’  auspices  of  the  United  States  Lawn  Ten 


ical  frint  iiage  make  up:  (k^rgetown  Newi  nis  .\sSOciation.  But  it  IS  nOt  intended 


Dcmfxrat;  Newton  Falls  HeraM;  Medina  Sen 
tinel. 


hereby  to  declare  a  person  ineligible  who 
has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the 


ReviBed  JournaliBm  Text  IumI  i 

\  revised  edition  of  “Elssaitials  i  j 


business  of  writing  articles  as  his  per-  Journalism,”  by  Director  H.  F- j 


N.  Y.  NEWSIES  CELEBRATE  oni;  bSsiness.  ^d  whos^^^^^  ion  and  T.  T.  Frankenberg  of 


Annual  Entertainment  and  Reception  tially  affected  by  his  playing  tennis." 


come  from  such  business  is  not  substan-  School  of  Journalism,  Northwaic 


University,  has  just  come  from  i 


The  introduction  to  the  vohiBO 


Set  for  February  12  Tilden  and  Vincent  Richards  have  been  press.  The  introduction  to  the  vobkh 

N.W  York-,  „.w,boy,  and  fUSl  Tribnl  I 

Will  hold  their  annual  entertainment  and 


reception  at  Webster  Hall,  the  night  of 
Feb.  12.  Harry  Walsh,  president.  News¬ 
boys  and  Newsdealers  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  be  master  of  ceremonies. 

.\n  elaborate  program  has  been 
planned,  featuring  topnotchers  in  sport 
and  theatre  circles,  including  Harry 


TO  WAR  ON  PRESS  AGENTS  Four  CitioB  Want  A.  A.  A.  A  Ite 

— — ■ —  Four  cities  are  already  clamoriiili 

WiBcoHBin  EditorB  Fight  Free  Publicity  he  s'te  of  the  next  convention^ 
— OfficerB  Re-Elected  -American  Association  of 


.\n  elaborate  program  has  been  _ Officer,  Re-Elected  -American  Association  of  Advatw 

planned,  featuring  topnotchers  in  sport  '  .Agencies,  James  J.  O’Shaughnessj  !*■ 

and  theatre  circles,  including  Harry  Wisconsin  editors  declared  war  on  the  iiorts.  They  are :  Oeveland.  Oute 
Wills,  _  challenger  for  the  heavyweight  paid  press  agent  at  the  annual  meeting,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville.  ThenwH 
championship;  Eddie  Cantor,  star  of  Wisconsin  Press  Association,  Milwaukee,  scheduled  for  Oct.  7. 

“Kid  Roots,”  and  possibly  Jack  Deifipsey.  January  31  to  February  2.  All  officers  _ 

Circulation  managers  of  New  York  were  re-elected  for  1924.  More  than  u  ..  c_-.u  w  j  «i  nno  Ead 

dailies  who  will  attend  the  celebration  in-  100  editors  attended.  Hecht-Smith  Fined  51. uw 

elude :  J.  M.  Annenberg  and  Abraham  Stephen  Bolles,  editor,  Janesville  Ben  Heclit  and  Wallace  Smith,  fete 


Newman,  New  York  Evening  Post;  Gazette,  lead  the  attack  on  free  publicity. 


Hecht-Smith  Fined  $1,000  Ead  | 

Ben  Heclit  and  Wallace  Smith,  fate  j 
Chicago  newspaper  men  and  authof  a  I 


James  Winters,  Telegram  and  Evening  Newspaper  editors  constitute  a  verita-  illu.strator  respectively  of 
Mail;  Louis  F.  Gautier,  the  Commercial;  ble  sucker  list  eagerly  used  by  publicity  Mallare,”  were  fined  $1,000  each  hr** ^ 
Julius  Stolz,  the  Evening  World;  Claude  agents  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  eral  Judge  Lindley,  Feb.  4.  Thty*j* 
Sandkam,  the  Tribune;  E.  T.  Cox,  repre-  gold  bricks,  he  said,  and  suggested  the  entered  pleas  of  nolle  contBWte 
senting  Hearst  magazines;  Ben  Bloom,  editors  invest  in  a  liberal  supply  of  waste  charges  of  sending  obscene  matter tuw> 
the  American;  Joe  Bannon,  the  Evening  paper  baskets.  the  mails. 

Journal;  J.  R  Hasenack,  Sun  &  Glob;  Officers  re-elected  are:  John  A.  Kuy- _ _ 

and  Herald;  and  Charles  D.  Flanagar,  pers,  De  Pere,  president;  Merlin  Hull,  Every  day,  everybody,  everyte" 
the  Timas.  Black  River  Falls,  vice-president ;  Louis  reads  American  newspapers.  ,  i 
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union  ends  parleys 
WITH  N.  Y.  papers 

PabiMlien  Offer  Renewal  of  PreMot 
Wafee  and  Houra,  but  Printers 
piraily  Demand  6-Hour  Day 
and  $14  Increase 


Negotiations  were  broken  off  Feb.  1,  by 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  ending  six 
weei«’  eftorts  to  effect  a  new  scale  and 
B  aorking  agreement  with  the  Publishers’ 

I  AModation  of  New  York  City.  Offers 
by  the  latter  to  continue  the  j^esent  wages 
and  working  hours  were  rejected  by  the 
union  committee,  which  is  standing  firm 
for  its  proposed  increase  of  $14  a  week 
and  the  reduction  of  the  working  period 
to  six  hours,  as  outlined  in  Editor  & 
PuiusHER  recently. 

Official  notice  of  the  rupture  of  the 
conference  was  given  by  the  union  in  the 
following  entry  on  the  meeting  of  the 
joint  committee  last  Friday ; 

"The  union’s  committee,  in  face  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  it  at  the  present 
time,  is  agreed  that  there  is  no  other 
course  left  open  but  to  cease  further 
negotiations  and  await  instructions  from 
the  union.” 

Directions  are  expected  from  a  general 
meeting  of  the  union  February  10,  at 
tffiich  the  scale  committee  will  report. 

Fifty-eight  sections  of  the  contract 
proposed  by  the  union  committee  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  committees, 
subject  to  ratification  by  union  and  pub- 
lisWs.  Twenty-one  sections  arc  still 
open,  after  27  conferences,  totalling  77^5 
hours.  Nearly  all  the  oj^n  sections  bear 
on  wage  questions.  Differences  which 
developed  in  the  discussions  became 
marked  during  the  last  two  meetings. 

The  union  committee  asserted  that  any 
offer  of  increased  wages  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  offer  of  shorter  hours,  to 
which  the  publishers  replied  that  they 
would  not  agree  in  conciliation  proceed¬ 
ings  to  any  reduction  in  hours. 

The  publishers  then  offered  to  continue 
the  present  wages  and  hours  under  the 
new  contract.  The  imioo  countered  by 
requesting  the  publishers  to  put  in  writ¬ 
ing  their  position  on  each  section  still  in 
dispute.  This  the  publishers  refused  to 
do,  taking  the  position  that  the  minutes 
recorded  the  action  on  all  sections  not 
yet  settled. 

President  Leon  Rouse  of  the  union  then 
asked  what  the  publishers  would  offer 
as  a  counter-proposal  to  the  union’s  pro¬ 
posed  $72  for  36  hours  of  night  work. 

The  publishers  answered  that  in  the 
event  that  conciliation  failed  they  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  submit  any  proposal 
determined  upon  in  place  of  sections  on 
which  agreement  had  not  been  reached, 
and  that  they  would  make  no  statement 
as  to  what  they  would  substitute  for  such 
sections. 

In  two  sentences,  the  situation  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows; 

The  union  has  not  receded  from  its 
first  denuuids  for  a  six-hour  shift  and 
a  wage  increase  of  $14  over  the  basic 
weekly  wage  now  paid. 

The  publishers  have  refused  to  grant 
any  change  in  the  hours  in  conciliation 
and  have  offered  renewal  of  the  present 
arrangement. 

MOVE  TOWARD  OPEN  SHOP 


An  AIiu^rHatnQ  Crerh 

By  W.  G-  BRYAN 

Copyright  1924,  by  th*  W.  G.  Bryan  Orgamwalion 

IRF.I.IF.VR,  with  one  of  the  foremost  Apostles  of  Advertising, 

That  the  first  requisite  of  success  is  not  to  achieve  the  dollar  hut  to 
confer  a  benefit — and  the  rewards  will  come  antomatically  and  as  a  maner 
of  course. 

That  when  advertising  makes  a  snccessfnl  sale  it  must  also  make  a  friend. 
That  falsehood  makes  for  friction,  while  truth  is  a  lubricant. 

That  the  fraudulent  withers  before  the  fact. 

'That  righteousness  is  a  form  of  common  sense. 

That  commerce  is  eminently  a  divine  calling. 

And  that  business  is  the  science  of  human  service. 

I  BELIEVE,  with  one  of  the  foremost  Sales  and  Efficiency  Experts, 

That  Advertising  is  a  Science,  and  the  practice  of  it  an  Art  worthy  of  one’s 
best  thought  and  effort. 

That  it  pays  to  be  a  Booster  always — a  Knocker  never — and  to  play  the 
game  like  a  Gentleman. 

And  that  it  is  better  to  advocate  a  good  canse  with  little  reward  than  a 
bad  one  with  big. 

I  BELIEVE,  with  one  of  the  foremost  Advertising  Writers, 

That  an  Advertisement  is  great  or  little  as  a  whole,  not  becanse  of  certain 
paragraphs. 

That  men  forget  the  wording  in  a  moment. 

That  they  must  not  forget  the  impression. 

That  the  greatest  stories  are  most  simply  told. 

That  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  as  told  by  Saint  Matthew  is  the  greatest 
story  told  in  any  language. 

And  that  never  was  a  story  told  more  simply  or  with  less  affectation. 

I  BELIEVE,  with  one  of  the  foremost  Pnblic-Service  Corporations, 

That  “The  Voice  with  the  Smile  Wins.” 

That  when  talking  through  type,  as  with  the  telephone,  it  pays  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  smile  on  the  face,  the  twinkle  in  the  eye,  are  invisible  to 
our  audience. 

That  this  being  so,  it  is  well  to  try  to  put  the  smile  and  twinkle  in  the  tone. 
And  that  a  careful  choice  of  words  will  enhance  the  value  of  what  we 
say — never  forgetting  that  scolding  is  non-productive  of  quick  results. 

1  BELIEVE  with  one  of  America’s  foremost  Merchants, 

That  if  there  is  one  enterprise  on  earth  that  a  “quitter”  shonld  leave 
severely  alone,  it  is  advertising. 

That  to  make  a  success  of  advertising  one  must  be  prepared  to  stick  like 
a  barnacle  on  a  boat’s  bottom. 

That  advertising  does  not  jerk — it  pulls.  And  that  the  pnll,  though 
gentle  at  first,  is  steady  and  increases  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  until 
it  exerts  an  irresistible  power. 

I  BELIEVE  with  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America. 

That  truth  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  honorable  and  snccessfnl  business — 
truth  not  only  in  the  printed  word  but  in  every  phase  of  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  creation,  publication  and  dissemination  of  advertising. 
That  there  should  be  no  double  standard  of  morality  involving  buyer 
and  seller  of  advertising  or  advertising  materials. 

That  as  Government  agencies  insist  on  “full  weight”  circulation  figures, 
so  shonld  they  insist  on  “full-weight”  delivery  in  every  economical  trans¬ 
action  involved  in  advertising. 

I  BELIEVE  with  other  wise  men,  • 

That  life  is  what  we  make  it — and  that  business  is  a  big  part  of  life. 
'That  unless  we  are  in  it  to  win,  it  is  better  not  to  be  in  it  at  all. 

And  that  the  man  who  labors  for  the  love  of  it  is  the  man  who  is  doubly 
paid. 

That  advertising  is  the  fire  under  the  boiler  of  business,  and  we  must 
keep  these  fires  hot  if  we  expect  to  attain  and  maintain  success. 

That  one  step  won’t  take  yon  very  far — you’ve  got  to  keep  on  walking. 
That  one  word  won’t  tell  folks  who  yon  are — you’ve  got  to  keep  on  talking. 
That  co-operation  is  the  most  far-reaching  business  word  in  the  English 
language. 

That  to  live  up  to  its  full  meaning  is  to  profit  by  advertising’s  mightiest 
power. 

.And  that  in  advertising,  as  in  all  things,  success  has  no  foe  but  fear — no 
limitations  save  those  that  are  our  oiyn. 

That,  therefore,  courage  and  confidence  and  energy  in  advertising  are 
as  sure  to  win— as  sure  to  bring  prosperity  to  ns  in  the  New  Year — as 
the  dawn  of  tomorrow  brings  a  new  day. 


Oklahoma  City  Employing  Printers 
Form  Groups  to  Investigate 

Following  organization  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Employing  Printers’  Associa- 
bon  late  last  month,  16  printing  estab- 
lishments  are  now  seeking  to  put  into 
eff^  an  open  shop  plan  for  employing 
printers.  A  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
the  project. 

Printing  establishments  making  up  the 
mem^rship  include  the  Harlow  Publish- 
wg  Company,  the  O.  K.  Printing  Com- 
the  Oklahoma  Engraving  and 
rrinting  Company,  the  Oklahoma  Live 
otcKk  News,  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  the  Western  Bank  Supply  Com- 
w”it’  Warden  Printing  Company,  the 
yvaiker-Taylor  Company,  Tumbull-Rus- 
*1  Company,  Timcs-Joumal  Publishing 


Fierce  storms,  sweeping  eastward  from 
the  middle  west,  completely  cut  off  wire 
communications  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  early  this  week  and  made 
transmission  of  news  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  difficult. 

Associated  Press  reports  it  will  be 
weeks  before  the  service  can  be  returned 
to  normal,  since  himdreds  of  miles  of 
poles  have  gone  down  imder  weight  of 
snow  and  sleet,  driven  before  high  Urhids. 

From  Monday  night  until  late  Wednes¬ 
day,  Associated  Press  maintained  connec¬ 
tion  with  Chicago  through  g  sofibow  line 
from  St.  Paul,  which  w^^  Wed¬ 

nesday  morning,  leaving  ''ri|gTi||if  iri  com¬ 
plete  telegraphic  isolaticM/  wty  seteral 
hours.  ^ 

The  East  to  reach  Chicago  had  to  rootk 
dispatches  from  New  York  to  Atlanta, 
which  relayed  them  to  St  Louis.  The 
Missouri  city  relayed  them  to  Denver, 
and  the  Colorado  city  routed  the  dis¬ 
patches  back  to  St  Paul. 

A.  P.  also  relied  on  wireless,  broad¬ 
casting  dispatches  from  New  York  to 
St  Louis,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  Post-Dispatch  station  and  relayed 
to  the  station  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  United  States  Government  also 
helped  in  the  transmission  of  Associated 
Press  news.  Through  permission  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  coast-to-coast 
wireless  service  maintained  by  the  air 
mail  was  used,  skeletonized  reports  go¬ 
ing  to  and  from  Hazelhurst  Field,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Long  Island,  to  the  Great  hakes 
naval  station,  Chicago. 

United  Press  maintained  service  to  the 
coast  by  routing  dispatches  from  New 
York  to  Montreal,  where  they  were  car¬ 
ried  to_  Vancouver  by  way  of  Winnipeg 
over  wires  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  and  the  Canadian  Northern.  At 
Winnipeg  news  was  relayed  to  St  Paul 
and  points  south.  Vancouver  served  all 
west  coast  points  and  relayed  as  fsr 
back  as  Hastings,  Neb. 

International  News  Service  worked  to 
tmdo  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  storm 
by  using  radio  from  station  KYW,  tlm 
Westinghouse  World  Crier,  atop  the 
Hearst  Building,  Chicago.  International 
News  Service  dispatches,  brought  from 
the  east  coast  over  wires  which  had  not 
been  affected  by  the  sleet  storm,  was 
broadcast  in  two  10-minute  periods  every 
hour. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  radio  station 
WMAQ,  on  the  roof  of  the  Hotel  La¬ 
Salle,  was  busy  until  after  2  o’clock 
Tuesday  morning,  transmitting  dispatches 
of  the  Associated  Press  for  morning 
papers  which  would  have  had  little  news 
but  for  radio.  Again  Tuesday  morning 
the  service  was  resumed  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  intervals  were  set  aside 
for  listening  in  on  messages  being  sent 
to  Chicago. 

Company,  the  Spenny  Printing  Company,  Columbus,  O. ;  and  Fred  W.  Gage,  of  wW^  servw^mMy  ^nmspa^s  ^w^ 

the  Smythe  Printing  Company,  the  Smith  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mr.  Kreber  is  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast,  transmit- 

Type  Sh^,  the  Rice  Print  Shop,  the  chairman  of  the  association’s  cost  com-  ted  its  news  reports  through  WJAZ,  the 

Parry  Printing  Company,  and  the  Indus-  mitee,  and  the  Cleveland  meeting  is  in  Zenith-Edgewater  Beach  broadcasting 

tria^l  Printing  C^pany.  the  nature  of  joint  gathering.  station.  There  was  only  a  slight  delay 

Gathings  \\alker  is  president  of  the  .As  a  starting  point  for  the  scale  plan  before  the  dispatches  were  being  trans- 
newly  organized  association  and  J.  B.  the  committee  will  make  use  of  daU  and  mitted  with  almost  as  much  sp^  as  un- 


SLEET  STORMS  PLAY 
HAVOC  WITH  WIRES 


Wireless  Celled  in  When  Telegraph 
Communications  Between  New 
York  and  Chicago 

Mid-West  Hard  Hit 


l-anders,  secretary. 


ELECTROTYPERS  STUDY  SCALES 


Committee  Meets  in  Columbus  to  Out¬ 
line  Practical  Cost  Plan 


preliminary  plan  developed  in  the  indus¬ 
try  two  years  ago.  The  committee  will 
seek  to  improve  i^on  this  plan,  boil  it 
down  to  its  most  simple'  form,  to  express 
certain  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the 
meaning  will  be  brought  out  a  little 
clearer,  and  to  make  such  changes  and 


der  normal  conditions. 


Scale  committee  of  the  International  additions  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  pre- 
-Association  of  Electrotypers  of  America,  sent-  the  information  and  spirit  of  the 
whose  headquarters  were  recently  trans-  plan  in  the  most  practical  form  for  adop- 
ferred  from  New  York  to  Geveland,  tion  by  the  industry  in  general, 
were  to  meet  at  the  office  of  H.  G.  Guit-  The  scale  committee,  at  a  Qeveland 
eras,  secretary,  Qeveland,  Saturday,  Feb.  session.  Dec.  15,  1923,  adopted  a  resolu- 
9,  to  formulate  a  simple  and  practical  tion,  requesting  members  to  draw  up  and 
cost  plan  for  submission  to  the  Western  present  in  proof  for  consideration  of  the 
Conference,  in  Milwaukee,  March  IS.  The  Milwaukee  Conference,  a  new  scale  ap- 
committeemen  are  William  Onink,  of  proximately  on  this  basis :  Basic  charge 
Buffalo,  chairman;  Frank  W.  Kreber,  will  be  an  unmounted  copper  electrotype. 


New  Paper  Mill  for  Portland 

Recently  organized  Portland  (Ore.) 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  will  build  a 
mill  to  cost  approximately  $1,200,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  announced  last  week. 
Plans  for  the  plant  provide  for  a  total  of 
10  buildings  to  be  fitted  with  modem 
paper-making  machinery.  The  mill  is  to 
be  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  kraft 
paper.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$1,S00.(XX).  Officers  are  Roy  H.  Mills, 
president,  J.  Raster,  vice  president;  U. 
G.  Boyer,  treasurer;  and  N.  J.  Sykes, 
secretary.  It  is  expected  that  construc¬ 
tion  work  will  be  begun  in  March. 
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KNOXVILLE  SENTINEL 
SOLD  TO  TYSON 

Tennewee  Manufacturer  and  AMOciatet 
Buy  from  C.  B.  Johnson  and  Stock¬ 
holders — Consideration  Withheld 
— Executive  Staff  Remains 

(By  Telegrat’h  to  EIditor  &  Publisher) 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  3. — General  L. 
D.  Tyson,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
Tennessee  and  Brigadier  Gieneral,  119th 
Brigade,  30th 

- Division,  A.  E. 

F.,  and  associates 
have  purchased 
t  h  e  Knoxville 
Sentinel  from 
Curtis  B.  Johnson 
and  associates. 
Consideration  was 
not  made  public. 
Stockholders  of 
the  Sentinel, 
whose  holdings 
Tyson  acquired 
are  Curtis  B. 
Johnson,  Hugh 
Curtis  B.  Johnson  Johnston,  D. 

C.  Chapman, 
Wiley  L.  Morgan,  Frank  M.  Haynes 
estate,  H.  A.  Rouser,  J.  L.  Qanton  estate, 
H.  L.  Baker,  A.  J.  Russell,  and  E.  L. 
Clark. 


FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED- 
ONLY 

‘‘Sears-Roebuck,  the  great  mail 
order  house,  has  devised  another 
bureau,  that  of  agriculture,  where¬ 
by  they  hope  to  secure  space  in  the 
various  daily  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  without  paying  anything  for  it. 

“Today  we  received  from  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union  a  page 
of  what  is  termed  the  Annual 
Agricultural  Reviews,  featuring  the 
cattle,  corn,  wheat,  and  other  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  year.  The  newspapers 
of  the  country  have  never  been 
utilized  by  Sears-Roebnck,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  the  large  cat¬ 
alog  that  has  played  a  major  part 
in  their  success,  be  utilized  for  this 
free  publicity.  We  have  our  own 
news  agencies  gathering  statistics, 
and  are  well  able  to  protect  the 
interests  of  our  readers  with  def¬ 
inite  information  upon  all  of  the 
subjects  outlined  by  Sears-Roebnck. 

“If  we  would  step  into  Sears- 
Roebuck’s  place  of  business  in 
Chicago  and  ask  them  for  free 
linoleum  or  a  rug  for  our  new 
building,  we  know  what  the  answer 
would  he.  Our  answer  on  this  free 
publicity  is  identical." — Editorial, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press-Telegram. 


COAST  ELECTRIC  FIRM 
CHOOSES  DAILIES 

Placing  1924  Campaign  in  119  News- 
paperi  in  Five  States — “They  Reach 
People  in  Their  Homes,” 
Official  Declares 


that  the  European  situation  i " 
ditions  in  the  United  States  p-'*' -  Di 
said.  ’ 

Lippmann  pointed  out  the  task 
modem  correspondent  is 
creasingly  difficult 

Since  the  war,  he  said,  the  newsawB  Ad 
man  abroad  is  required  to  deal 
political  personages,  economic  nj^^B 
and  financial  entanglements  in 
terrelation. 


General  Tyson  announced  he  pur-  ANOTHER  TENNESSEE  TRANSFER  pyjjHc. 
chased  the  Sentinel  as  a  greatly-to-be-  -  “Oui 


Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  6. — Officials  of  ' _ _ _ 

the  Pacific  States  Electric  Company  at  a  rj/m  ixrrAtRi^^ 

recent  conference  in  Portland,  announced  ^  MOUNTAIN  OF  BOOKS 

an  extensive  advertising  campaign  to  be  - - 

carried  on  throughout  1924  in  1 19  news-  *  nou»«ud  Received,  2,000  h 

papers  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Cali-  viewed  Annually  by  N.  Y.  T*- 
fornia,  Nevada  and  J^tana,  extending  200  new  books  were 

into  towns  of  even  2,500  population  and  ^  book  department 

centering  in  city  , dailies.  York  Times,  during  one 

The  campaign  IS  a  continuation  of  sum-  ^  ^igh  record.  The  S  ^ 
lar  efforts  already  made  by  this  company,  rereives  each  vpar 
which  is  the  largest  distributor  of  elec-  nth/r  mpu 

trical  apparatus  in  the  West.  The  cam-  -j-,  ^  tnfaU  mrirp  **'t 

paign  is  aimed  as  a  tie-up  between  the  tBpcp  KnnLc  pntnp  \  ^ 
company,  electrical  contractors,  dealers,  ..  (mm  cwseiii 

and  Re  public.  the  glob^from  France,  luly, 

“In  the  fall  of  1921,”  declared  D.  E.  ^  Aus^ 

Harris,  vice-president  of  the  company  and  r^viVw  tHa  rpct 
general  sales  manager,  “the  company  pa-jpj 

recognized  its  responsibility  to  the  public,  p„hiipatfonc”  “"'t  ■  k 

“ThfJSic  wouW  not  acapt  the  con-  S  S.'f; Aft, '“i 
tractor  or  retailer  as  Mmpetent  and  ®  Tmiei^  I 

eager  to  serve  it  economically,  and  the  .  . .  j 

contractor  lack^  the  overriding  label  proposition,'  j 

with  which  to  identify  his  service  to  the  w,  „ 

public.  r  ,  k  »  young  nan,  b* 

“Our  company,  through  the  newspapers,  rl? _ jra^ 


chased  the  Sentinel  as  a  greatly-to-be-  -  “Our  company,  through  the  newspapers,  r  HarvarH  a-facc  100  -I”?®* 

desired  business  investment.  Organiza-  Johnson  City  Staff  Ptarclmsed  by  Chron-  went  to  the  public  with  our  ‘check  seal’  o  Vi<.  Avnt  •  il’ .u 

tion  of  the  daily  is  to  be  unchanged.  Mr.  icle  Publishing  Company  program.  This  solidified  the  contractors  V?  f*.  "  P  w  ®fc- 


tion  of  the  daily  is  to  be  unchanged.  Mr. 
Tyson  is  to  be  president  and  publisher. 


icle  Publishing  Company 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Staff  has  been 


program,  inis  soiiainea  ine  comraciors  bJs  joh 

and  retailers  into  a  constructive  type  of  “Rnnkc  aL  r 


Books  are  chosen  for  review  for  tie  i 


Tyson  on  Feb.  2,  disposed  of  his  hold-  x  ,  1  ot 

ings  in  the  Knoxville  Spinning  Mills  and  _ 

Tennessee  Mills  to  the  Appalachian 
Mills,  and  will  devote  his  time  to  his 
newly  acquired  newspaper. 

Mr.  Tyson  was  at  one  time  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Knox¬ 
ville  for  31  years.  A  graduate  of  West 
Point,  1883,  he  served  8  years  in  the 
regular  army.  He  was  coimnandant  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  Later  he 
studied  law  and  entered  law  practice  with 
the  firm  of  Luckey,  Sanford  and  Tyson, 
his  partners  being  Major  C  E.  Luckey 
and  United  States  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Edward  T.  Sanford.  In  1898  he  volun-  r.rv  I.  Svim 
teered  for  the  Spanish-.American  war  and 
organized  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Volunteer  In-  ,,,  3  (Jaily  in  1922. 


published 


-  r  I  T  increasing  business  and  particularly  by  H 

Chronick  plant  incr^se  in  the  average  number  of  w 

?-.  «•  •  .1  the  ability  of  newsnaners  to  reach  oeoole  ■ 

i"  ‘heir  homes  and  t^deliver  a  mSe  ^  ,  i - -  I 

ment  He  has  not  ^  understood.”  Mwsswchusetts  Issues  Billbosrd  Rih  I 

vet  announced  its  .  ^vans  &  Barnhill,  Inc.,  is  the  agency  Highway  division  of  the  Massadmw  I 
'n  charge  of  the  campaign.  State  Department  of  Public  Woifc  *  I 


ment.  He  has  not 
yet  announced  its 
disposal. 

The  Chronicle 
Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  owns  and 


LYONS  TO  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


Massachusetts  Issues  Billboard  Rds 

Highway  division  of  the  Massadmiea 
State  Department  of  Public  Worioi, 
cently  made  public  the  rules  and  rept 
tions  governing  billboards  and  other  «■ 
door  advertising  signs,  which  h  has  U 


They  will  continue 


fantry  as  its  Colonel.  For,  meritorious  publication  of  the  Staff,  an  evening  news¬ 
service  he  was  breveted  Brigadier  Oen-  paj)er. 

eral.  After  the  war  he  operated  the  Executives  of  the  publishing  coinpaiiv 
Nashville  street  railway,  acquired  the  ^re  Guy  L.  Smith,  president;  Carroll  Fl. 
Knoxville  Wofnen  Mills,  later  converting  King,  vice-president,  managing  editor 
it  into  Knoxville  Cotton  Mills.  Subse-  and  publicity  director;  and  W.  Gerald 
qiiently  he  established  the  Knoxville  (;,xxle,  secy-treasurer  and  business 
Spinning  Company  and  Tennessee  Mills,  nianager.  Mr.  Slack  is  the  controlling 
General  Tyson  volunteered  in  tl^  World  o„.„er  of  the  Bristol  (Tenn.)  Herald- 
War,  and  was  commissioned  Brigadier  tv,urier. 

General  of  the  30th  Division.  He  went  njs  fumre  plans  have  not  lieen  an- 


General  of  the  30th  Division.  He  went  njs  fumre  plans  have  not  lieen  an- 

over  seas  and  saw  service  in  several  nonneed. 

drives.  _ 

* Chicago  Gorman  Weekly  Planned 

stockholder,  has  served  in  various  capa-  *  ' 

cities  with  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  “Weekruf’  (The  Rally),  a  Gemian 

lishers’  Association.  He  started  his  language  weekly,  will  appear  in  Chicago 


operates  the  John-  gun  to  Become  General  Man-  I 

son  City  Chroni-  ,,  these  rules  no  sign  is  permitted  wik  ■ 

cle,  a  .morning  Newspaper  M)  feet  of  a  highway.  A  sign  of  n  I 

newspaper,  found-  J.  Tliomas  Lyons,  national  adver-  than  32  ^uare  feet  will  be  pt- 1 

ed  as  a  weekly  in  tising  manager,  Baltimore  Sun,  has  ^  within  100  feet  and  not  less  tk  m 
1921,  and  changed  left  that  newspaper,  and  Feb.  4  be-  ^  ■ 

hey  will  continue  came  general  between  1(W  and  300  foL  ■ 

an  evenine  news-  manager  Balti-  ^®ct  the  size  may  be  14  z )  B 

more  News,  a  ‘he  limit  of  size  je- 1 

Hearst  publica-  billboards  or  signs  are  !*»  ■ 

tion.  John  E.  ^  permitted  within  300  feet «  B 

Culien,  publisher  public  reservations.  Under*  ^ 

of  both  the  News  rules,  painting  or  affixing  of  any  if  t 

and  .American  '’^rtising  matter  upon  roclK  or  trees,*  - 

since  last  April  “P®"  fences  or  poles  within  50  feet  oil  ^ 
will  continue  as  P«^,*j9  highway,  or  u^n  the  walls « $ 
financial  manager  uildings  w'lll  be  prohibited. 
of  Hearst’s  Balti-  ;  ;  E 

more  interests,  England  Missing  Bok  Publicity  ■ 
and  publisher  of  interest  of  thp  Ampriran  nnhltr  and  tk 


J.  Thomas  Lvon> 


newspaper  career  as  advertising  manager  soon.  The  purpose  of  the  paper,  accord-  ,u  c  a  .  .i  u  '  ■  .i,  -j. 

of  the  Sentinel  in  1897.  He  became  busi-  ing  to  its  backers,  will  be  to  interest  both  oun  8  years,  where  he  organized  the  Eondoii  journalist,  author  and  loctwc 
ness  manager  in  190k  He  was  asso-  capital  and  labor  in  the  “Rathenau  doc-  service  department  for  national  adver-  ^aid  in  an  address  on  “England,  FrjK 

ciated  with  George  Fort  Milton  in  the  trine.”  Walter  Rathenau,  former  foreign  “etore  that  he  was  in  the  ad-  and  the  Future"  at  the  Old  South  Utr 

purchase  of  the  Chattanooga  News  in  minister  of  Germany  and  one  of  the  vie-  venising  department  ot  the  News.  j„g  House  forum.  Boston,  Jan.  27. 

1909,  simultaneously  acquiring  a  one-  tims  of  the  recent  Berlin  disturbances,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Ki-  — - - 

third  interest  in  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  urged  the  recognition  of  three  factors  in  warns  Club.  Zungwill  Condemns  U  S  Prt" 

In  1912  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  News  pnxluction— investment,  management  and  p,,i,x7fr  vnuvtrn  npwcs  t  i  v  i.  ,  •  ’  • 

to  Milton,  purchasing  outright  Milton’s  labor.  PUUTZER  ON  FOREIGN  NEWS  Israel  Zangwill  speaking  in  SjW 

two-thirds  interest  in  the  Sentinel.  In  -  '  ^  recently,  d^Iared  the  pras  u 

1916  he  purchased  the  controlling  stock  Merchants  Using  Handbill  Ads  Reminds  Paris  Correspondents  Respon-  worst  feature  of  .America.  ne^ 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  where,  from  ,  ,  r  c  t  ..  sibilities  Have  Increased  had  been  maligned  by  newspa^J 

now  on,  he  will  concentrate  his  time.  Leading  merchants  of  I^fayrtte,  Ind.,  r<>arlpr«  in  the  TlniteH 

Wiley  Morgan,  25  years  managing  ed-  co-^perating  in  frw  distribution  of  ~  tn  he  re^Hino-  Fnmnean  u  ^  ® 

itor  of  the  Sentinel  will  continue  in  the  ^  weekly  four-page  handbill,  regular  States  appear  to  be  Reading  European  he  said,  he  had  noticed,  especially  m  !<«* 

same  Lnacitv  and  will  renre  newspaper  size,  presenting  the  business  of  news  with  interest,  which  survives  the  York. 

s^t  GenerTT^i  I  H  the  dWerent  merchants  b^dvertisements  war,  Ralpl,  Pulitzer,  president.  Press  - 

Si*,-  lo^e‘’noliccs  a"  inS  American  P'S;.  A.“iatlon  Feb  in  E.  H.  Finlayson.  Dominien  of  « 


financial  manager  'buildings  will  be  prohibited. 

of  Hearst’s  Balti-  | 

more  interests.  Engisnd  Missing  Bok  Publicity 

and  publisher  of  Interest  of  the  .American  public  ami* 
tlie  morning  and  .\merican  governinent  in  the  &>k  $106 
Sunday  Amen-  j^ace  plan  is  not  shared  by  Enghit 
in  fact,  scarcely  any  accounts  of  the  |lz 
Lyons  was  with  (,ave  been  printed.  S.  K.  RatcHft 


1916  he  purchased  the  controlling  stock 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  where,  from 
now  on,  he  will  concentrate  his  time. 
Wiley  Morgan,  25  years  managing  ed- 


tisers.  Before  that  was  the  ad-  and  the  Future"  at  the  Old  South  Her 
vertising  department  of  the  News.  House  forum.  Boston,  Jan.  27. 

He  IS  president  of  the  Baltimore  Ki-  _ _ 

wanis  Club.  _  ,  ..  c  n 

_  ,  Zangwill  Condemns  U.  S.  rrt« 

PULITZER  ON  FOREIGN  NEWS  Israel  Zangwill,  speaking  in  Sprit!' 

- -  lield  recently,  declar^  the  press  is  “Ik 

Reminds  Paris  Correspondents  Respon-  worst  feature  of  .-Xmcrica.  ’  He  Sjid  jj 
-u-i-.-  u  I  J  uad  been  maligned  by  newspapers  i 

sibilities  Have  Increased  * 

Newspaper  readers  in  the  United  he  called  “an  air  of ‘let  it  slide,’”  nkit 

Ct.......  ...........  ...  17. I  .  .  t  ■  .  ..  .  ■  <i„  L'.. 


business  manager,  will  continue  in  same 
capacity. 


.Advertisers  invested  over  1 
in  -American  daily  newspaper 
ing  1923. 


ser,  present  ana  news  stones  oi  the  stores,  it  is  ruoiisning  s-^mpai^.  ueciarea  ,n  a  Hearings  Continue 

lie  in  same  entitled  the  Lafayette  Store  News,  luncheon  speech  before  the  Anglo-  _  .  .  i  r--*  I* 

Church  and  lodge  notices  are  inserted  American  Press  Association,  Feb.  6,  in  E.  H.  Finlayson,  Dominion  of 

free  as  well  as  want  ads  from  families.  Paris.  He  reminded  correspondents  of  forester,  and  secretary.  Royal 

-  -  their  responsibilities  in  enlightening  pub-  sion  on  Pulpwood,  has  announew « ■ 

$600,000,000  Chicago  Tribune  placed  a  4-page  ad  in  lie  opinion  at  home.  Walter  Lippmann,  probable  Quebec  schedule  of  beari^JB 

space  diir-  the  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  8,  containing  stories  World  editorial  staff  also  spoke.  follows :  Montreal,  Feb.  11,  12, 13  and  ■ 

of  successful  advertisers.  Realization  undoubtedly  is  spreading  (Quebec,  Feb.  18,  19, 20  and  21.  ■ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  9 ,  1924 
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~  ICC  r^IFFFR  \A/inFI  Y  IN  FilViniNn  comes  through  an  agency  at  the  national  niaj  be  located.  This,  1  believe,  also  an- 
DAILILO  Uirrc-K.  WILFC-I-I  rate  they  are  considered  national.  Some  swers  .pestion  No.  2. 

I  A  I  FROM  NATION  A I  OOPY  chain  stores  liave  an  agency  prepare  the  3.  Where  automobile  copy  is  sent  to 

LvAi'ALi  rixV-FlVl  1  1  ,  .  r  j  ^  us  by  an  agency  and  half  of  it  is  billed 


I  A  I  FROM  NATION  A I  OOPY  chain  stores  liave  an  agency  prepare  the  3.  Where  automobile  copy  is  sent  to 

LvAi'ALi  rixV-FlVl  1  1  us  by  an  agency  and  half  of  it  is  billed 

-  consider  a  retail  store  entitled  to  the  to  the  local  dealer,  we  charge  half  of  it 

AdTertUing  M.».ger.  of  Repr..enf.ti».  New.p.p.r.  H.v.  No  ”>■”  «»”’  »"  ZZ' "ilLma" d”,’": 

Uniform  Rule  for  Classification,  p  v„  a  rvussissmoif— l  VVe  in  sys‘«n  of  check-up  we  have  against  our 

•  Survey  Shows  a  ge^ral  v^w  ghe  ^coZ  of 

vertising  all  advertising  that  is  placed  foreign  bookkeeping 

ITOW  to  determine  satisfactorily  what  Paper  No.  3  (PennsylvMia)— 1.  Our  *‘*^7 '’po“etgn**'adverti^g\  that  placed 

H  is  local,  what  national  advertising,  is  practice  in  determining  whether  an  ac-  ;  bv  a  local  ag«mt  and  oaid  for  chain  store  organization  that  is 

aauest  ^  which  continues  to  perplex  count  is  measur^  as  lowl  or  national  “Z^he  foreS  fields^  handled  through  a  recognized  advertising 

^r^vertising  managers.  Hard  a^  advertising  has  been  base^^  disHnctmn.ZTth^^^^^^^^^  all  aZiLblll  agency,  billed  and.  paid  for  by  the  agency 

fast  rules,  once  adopted,  have  been  found  he  rate  Business  oider^  advertising  placed  through  local  dealers  as  national  advertising, 

inadequate  to  cover  new  si^Uons  gov-  .  ,  ■  ^  or  through  an  agency  is  counted  as  for-  Paper  No.  9  (Iowa) — 1.  All  adver- 

eming  later  accounts.  A  wide  divergence  national  amertising  eign  advertising,  whether  the  dealer  pays  tising  originating  outside  the  city  is  con- 

of  opinion  exists  among  various  success-  -•  A  Wal  manufactu^r  is  admitted  to  agency  pays  the  entire  strued  as  national  advertising, 

ful lilies.  °l hr/nnv  In  this  clnection  we  wouW  2.  Our  rate  to  local  manufacturers  is 

.\mong  accounts  difficult  to  define  are  >'ke  to  go  further  and  state  that  we  be-  identically  the  same  as  to  all  other  man- 

chain  store  advertisements  such  as  Regal  not  allowed  ^y  agency  conmisMon  jbe  advertiser  will  receive  greater  ufacturers.  If  a  local  advertising  agency 

Shoes,  etc.,  where  the  store  is  managed  3.  Automobile  advertising  is  cwsidw^  benefits  and  secure  the  publicity  desired  handles  an  account  we  allow  agency  com- 

locally,  but  the  copy  sometimes  is  ordered  national  even  where  the  billing  is  divided  jj  agency  was  left  to  place  the  entire  mission.  If  outside  agency  handles  the 

by  a  national  agency.  ^  advertising,  schedule  same  and  pay  for  account  we  allow  commission. 

.Automobile  advertising,  where  oO  iwr  4.  The  advertising  of  chain  stores  is  3.  Practically  all  of  our  automobile 

cent  of  the  charge  is  billed  to  the  dis-  considered  as  local.  3  bnd  that  where  the  local  lineage  is  handled  on  the  basis  of  50  per 

tributor,  and  50  per  cent  is  billed  to  the  Paper  No.  4  (Texas)— 1.  We  measure  dealer  has  placed  advertising  on  a  50-50  cent  billed  to  the  manufacturer  at  na- 

manufacturer,  is  another  problem.  all  advertising  emimating  from  points  out-  basis  a  greater  portion  of  the  copy  has  tioiial  rate  aii<l  50.  per  cent  to  the  local 

The  appeal  which  a  piece  of  copy  side  of  the  city  as  national.  „ever  been  allowed  to  appear,  as  some  dealer.  Our  rate  to  the  local  automobile 

makes  should  determine  whether  it  is  2.  If  local  manufacturers  place  adver-  dealers  do  not  care  to  pay  their  50  per  dealer  is  substantially  85  per  cent  of  our 

local  or  national  lineage,  according  to  a  tising  through  a  kical  agency  it  is  con-  ^ent  of  the  prorated  cost.  TTiis  is  prac-  national  rate. 

District  of  Columbia  daily.  VVhere  the  sidered  Itjcal  unless  manufacturer  has  tically  true  in  cases  where  automobile  ad-  We  construe  all  retoil  chain  stores 

appeal  is  in  behalf  of  general  distritotion  national  distribution.  vertising  is  placed  on  this  basis.  ***  local  retail  copy  and  consequently  they 

and  sale,  then  it  should  be  rated  national ;  3.  Automobile  advertising  ordered  by  4.  Regarding  chain  store  advertising,  are  entitled  to  local  retail  rates.  The 

when  the  apical  is  in  behalf  of  strictly  agency  and  a  jKirtion  of  the  cost  billrf  ^-ase  this  is  invariably  plac^  by  account  must  be  carried,  however,  in  the 

localized  selling,  the  lineage  should  be  direct  to  local  dealer  is  measured  in  jbe  local  manager  and  does  not  go  throv^  name  of  the  Uveal  store ;  we  do  not  bill 

local,  it  states.  .....  •  national.  an  agenev  of  this  class  of  advertising  such  business  through  advertising  agen- 

Just  how  representative  lilies  in  van-  4.  Advertising  of  chain  stores,  such  as  and  is  fij^ired  as  local  advertising.  cies. 


states  are  srttling  this  problem  of  Diiuglas  Shoe  Com^ny  etc.,  where  copy  p  ^  j  (Canada)-l  (a)  Ad-  Paper  No.  10  ( Illinois l-l.  .An  ac- 
ckiss.fi«tion  IS  shoi^  in  the  »<>  ts  received  from  and  billed  to  advertising  of  retai  iftZs  and  1<^1  wn-  cmint  is  adjudged  local  wffien  the  mer- 

£Sj?'r?U"foTt"Di3l^  sub  u  V  1  vv-  cmirsellingdirStocZSJJTer^r^^^^^^  chandise  advertised  is  of  a  retail  char- 

to  i^bst  ^f  *n^mMnt’  s^^  Paper  No.  5  (Oklahoma)—!.  W  e  con-  as  local,  (b)  National  advertising  em-  acter.  The  copy  must  be  in  the  shape 

mittea  to  a  nst  oi  promincni  scci  o  a  located  in  our  city  conduct-  braces  the  advertising  of  manufacturers  of  an  appeal  to  the  consumer,  directing 

fh..  farters  HptPrmJoinir  wholesale  or  manufacturing  and  others  whose  products  are  distributed  the  rea<ler  to  a  strictly  retail  store  or 

1.  wnai  are  rne  laciors  ucieriiuiiiiiB  plant,  as  local  accounts,  providing  adver-  bv  agents  or  retailers  and  whose  nroducts  stores. 

*'*'"’*  have  general  distribution.  2.  The  above  answers  question  number 

2.  If  one  of  your  focal  manufacturers  2.  National. 

I  j  a*  •  ‘-.u  ..  ^  cem.  1  'iKTates  a  retail  storc^  oi  nis  own  ano 

places  5  2.  Local  manufacturers  receive  the  lo-  V  Vatinnal  advertises  as  a  retailer  for  a  certain  spe 

.  ,  cal  rate  whether  placed  through  an  agency  ‘  cific  address,  his  copy  is  considered  na- 

nation^  "ot,  but  we  do  not  allow  an  agency  Paper  No.  8  (New  York) — 1.  We  de-  tional  in  character  and  charged  at  the 

3.  How  do  yoil  construe  automob  le  *  l.-rmine  national  and  local  advertishw.  ..-.tional  rat.. 


have  general  distribution.  2.  The  above  answers  question  number 

■y  Mational  because  unless  the  manufacturer 

3  National  'ix-rates  a  retail  store"  of  his  own  and 

4'  National*  advertises  as  a  retailer  for  a  certain  spe 

cific  address,  his  copy  is  considered  na- 
Paper  No.  8  (New  York) — 1.  We  _de-  tional  in  character  and  charged  at  the 
termine  national  and  local  advertising,  national  rate. 


-a  .  ic  commission  on  local  advertising.  termine  national  and  local  advertising,  n.itional  rate. 

tKr'ffPnr*  Ki.t  a  ivirtion^of  tlic  cost  i«  3.  .Automobilc  accounts  handled  through  first,  upon  its  receipt  from  a  recognized  3.  All  automobile  advertising  whether 
K  ii.ia  dirZ’f  ft.  dcaUrV  agcncy  are  considered  national.  If  advertising  agency  where  we  allow  agency  paid  for  in  part  or  in  full  by  the  factory 

oil  ea  a  e  i  to  e  w  .  one-half  the  bill  is  paid  by  the  local  dealer  commission  and  cash  discount.  This  is  or  local  dealer,  is  charged  at  national  rate 

‘If  anv  portion  of  the  bill,  we  consider  comparatively  simple  with  us  inasmuch  as  —no  automobile  advertising  is  charged 
o"Vmi?\^^mer  Lts  there  thfU^^^  ‘he  local  rate. 

rfceivttf  from  atwt  billed  to  an  adZtist  bxally.  That  which  is  paid  by  the  fac-  cash  discount  on  any  purely  local  busi-  4.  Such  advertising  as  Regal  Shoes, 

inir  aeenev^  tory  or  agency  is  considered  national.  ness.  However,  if  the  account  is  han-  Truly  Warner  and  other  such  chain  stores 

RenlieV  from  the  various  dailies  follow  •  Tbc  chain  stores  that  pay  rent,  taxes  died  in  a  national  way  by  either  local  or  operating  in  this  city  as  retailers,  is  car- 

Paoer  \o  1  f  Indiana) 1  An  ac-  operate  as  retail  establishments  are  outside  agency,  we  treat  it  as  national,  ried  at  the  local  rate.  The  basis  on  this 

count  IS  considered  local  if  it  originates  accounts.  If  the  copy  regardless  of  where  the  manufacturer  being  that  their- merchandise  is  not  for 

I - 1 

S,,U'r„1,fflrchVe'!;iS  CARROLL  WOULD  MAKE  “NATIONAL”  APPLY 

wholly  with  the  agency  and  their  client.  SOLELY  TO  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  I  minating  whether  an  account  is  local  or 

If  billed  at  local  rates  no  discounts  what-  .  national,  depends  whether  the  advertiser 

e\-er  are  allowed.  -  —  ■■■  .  ■■■  ■■  or  the  product  are  of  national  sco^.  If 

3.  .\utoniobile  copy  placed  on  a  50-50  xuver.  k  .u  .  t  j  •  j  .i  i  ■  j  strictly  of  local  character  and  having  no 

basis  and  billed  to ^e  agency  is  national-  'KKED  by  the  persistence  of  many  advertising  and  local  newspaper  adver-  interests  as  a  national  advertiser,  it  is 

automobile  copy  placed  by  the  local  dealer  agency  men  in  terming  advertising  tising.  Even  newspaper  men  in  no  small  considered  local  advertising. 
an<t  which  appears  in  magazines  “national”  uumlier  contribute  in  this  way  ^o  the  im-  2  Tf  a  local  manufacturer  has  a  orod- 


CARROLL  WOULD  MAKE  “NATIONAL”  APPLY 
SOLELY  TO  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


which  appears  in  magazines  “national”  numlier  contribute  in  this  way  ^o  the  im-  2.  If  a  local  manufacturer  has  a  prod- 
dcspile  the  fact  that  many  national  cam-  pression  tliat  magazines  are  the  primary  uct  of  national  character,  this  advertiser 
paigns  are  carried  out  in  the  newspapers,  national  m^ium.  must  pay  the  national  advertising  rate.  If 


and  billed  entirely  to  him  is  classified  as  maRazines  'national  uumiier  coniriDut 

local  despite  the  fact  that  manv  national  cam-  pression  tliat  ma 

4.  ’.\dvertising  of  chain  stores  billed  paigns  are  carried  out  in  the  newspapers,  national  m^ium 
through  an  agency  is  classified  as  na-  T.  Carroll  of  the  Indianapolis  It  is  within  t 

tional  tolaced  and  billed  to  tbe  local  man-  President.  Association  of  News-  men  to  counter: 


“It  is  within  the  power  of  news^per  „„  other  hand  the  product  or  adver- 
men  to  counteract  this  natural  advan-  tiser  is  confined  to  local  territory  only. 


tional ;  placed  and  billed  to  the  local  man-  president.  Association  ot  News-  men  to  counieraci  ims  natural  acivan-  is  confined  to  local  territory  only, 

ager,  earns  our  local  rate  Advertising  Executives,  has  made  tage  of  the  ma^zines  and  with  little  consider  that  advertising  as  local. 

Paper  No.  2  (Kentucky)-!.  We  con-  “  T*  “  terminology  to  or  no  expense.  But  it  "ot  be  easy  3  automobile  advertising  rate  is 

skier  local  advertising  such  advertising  adopts  b>-newspapers  generally  to  dif-  as  it  entails  a  change  in  habit  toth  upon 

as  is  placed  and  paid  for  by  local  business  ferentiate  ^tween  newspaper  and  maga-  our  part  an.l  upon  that  of  advertisers  and  rate.  If  an  agency 

concems.  National  advertising:  ^'*1®  ^u^n'^'l'k-  -i  \t  n  n  agencies.  places  automobile  advertising  with  in- 

fa)  Such  advertising  as  is  placed  by  behalf  ot  his  idea  Mr.  Carroll  says:  “Here  is  my  suggestion:  Let  us  striictioiis  to  bill  a  portion  to  the  local 

a  recognized  agency,  “A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with  standardize  all  of  our  promotion  adver-  dealer,  only  the  part  paid  for  b>-  the 

_  (b)  Advertising  which  is  sent  to  us  advertising  agency  man  who  referred  tising — trade  journal,  direct  by  mail,  agency  is  measured  as  national  lineage, 
direct  by  the  national  advertiser.  to.  ‘national’  advertising  time  after  time  office  advertising,  etc.  the  dealer’s  portion  being  local.  The 

(c)  That  part  of  advertising  placed  by  'vith  no_  other  thought  but  that  national  “1.  By  the  use  of  the  words  ‘periodi-  50  arrangement  is  being  overcome  by 

a  local  dealer,  but  part  of  which  is  paid  advertising  is  nwessarily  periodical  pub-  cal  publication’  advertising  when  it  is  many  automobile  advertisers  through  ar- 

for  by  the  national  advertiser.  lication  advertising.  He  knew  that  fiun-  iieressary  to  refer  to  magazine  adver-  rangements  with  their  factories,  in  charg- 

2.  Though  we  have  no  local  agencies  dreds  of  truly  national  campaigns  appear  tising.  .  .  „  off  the  dealer's  portion  of  space  in 

placing  the  advertising  of  local  manufac-  )be  newspapers  hut  to  him  ‘national’  “2.  By  the  u.se  of  the  term  national  accordance  with  the  number  of  cars  which 

turers,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  advertising  was  the  synonym  for  maga-  advertising  in  referring  to  national  news-  are  contracted  for  and  purchased.  This 
would  charge  such  an  agency  the  national  z'oe  advertising  and  ‘local’  advertising  paper  advertising.  It  will  pay  us  to  for-  leaves  the  agency  free  to  place  the  ad- 
advertising  rate.  was  the  synonym  for  all  newspaper  ad-  get  the  word  ‘foreign’.  vertising  schedule,  and  we  find  it  to  ad- 

.  3.  Where  automobile  advertising  copy  vertising.  “I  also  suggest  that  we  apply  the  same  vantage  for  the  reason  that  it  does  away 

IS  ordered  by  an  agency  and  a  portion  of  “W’e  newspaper  men  are  needlessly  rt>lp_  throughout  our  offices  in  personal  the  reselling  each  piece  of  copy  that 

the  cost  is  billed  direct  to  the  local  deal-  handicapped  in  the  sale  of  national  adver-  solicitation  of  national  advertising  and  comes  through  a  local  dealer, 

er,  we  bill  the  agency  for  the  company’s  tising  by  this  unfortunate  terminology.  '■‘‘KuHr  correspondence  with  man-  4  \\)g  not  pay  commission  to  ad- 

Part  at  tlw  national  rate  and  the  local  It  is  surprising  to  note  how  many  manu-  ufacturers  and  advertising  agencies.  vertising  agencies  on  our  local  rates.  If 

3t  its  local  contract  rate.  facturers  and  agency  men,  even  among  Mr.  Carroll  has  embodied  his  ideas  in  an  agency  places  the  advertising  of  a 

. .  j-  W’here  chain  store  advertising  is  those  who  regularly  place  national  ad-  a  circular  letter  sent  to  the  entire  mem-  chain  store  an<l  requires  commission,  our 
•  »  *k  u"  agency,  our  policy  vertising  in  newspapers,  unconsciously  bership  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  national  advertising  rate  applies.  These 

i  .b>H  at  the  national  rate,  though  promote  the  sale  of  magazine  advertising  .Advertising  Executives.  Hearty  support  chain  stores,  however,  arc  generally  con- 

1*  sonic  question  in  our  mind  as  to  to  the  detriment  of  newspapers  by  the  of  the  move  has  been  voiced  by  many  sidered  local,  and  like  any  retailers  are 
the  fairness  of  such  a  procedure.  use  of  terms  such  as  ‘national  magazine’  members  in  reply.  entitled  to  the  local  sliding  scale  rates. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 

- By  PHIUP  SCHUYLER _ 


FRED  A.  WALKER 


^^nPHE  most  successful  newspaper 
merger  I  can  recall,”  is  the  way 
Fred  A.  Walker,  publisher.  New  York 
Telegram  and  Evening  Mail,  this  week 
characterized  the  Munsey  consolidation 
of  two  weeks  ago. 

Walker,  a  newspaper  man  of  30  years’ 
experience,  spoke  with  authority.  He  is 
a  newspaper  maker  with  plenty  of  work 
at  hand  these  days. 

In  his  office  in  the  remodelled  building 
of  the  old  Globe  on  Dey  street,  the  tele¬ 
phone  continually  rings ;  department 
heads  come  in;  questions  are  heard  and 
answered:  requests  are  made  and  carried 
out.  Walker,  at  his  desk,  wearing  his 
hat  in  approved  newspaper  style,  answers 
quickly,  concisely,  and  authoritatively. 
His  voice,  deep,  with  the  tang  of  “down 
Elast,”  carries  conviction. 

The  statement  regarding  the  Evening 
Mail  merger,  nevertheless,  was  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“How  about  Munsey’s  Sun  and  Globe 
amalgamation?”  he  was  asked. 

“My  first  remark  covered  that,  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  replied  firmly,  but  with  a  smile. 
“But,  anyhow,  it  isn’t  wise  to  make  in¬ 
vidious  comparisons  with  a  sister  news¬ 
paper,  is  it? 

“The  important  fact  is  that  the  staffs 
of  the  Evening  Mail  and  the  Telegram 
were  very  easily  combined.  We  are  rap¬ 
idly  moving  all  necessary  mechanical 
equipment  from  the  Evening  Mail  build¬ 
ing,  to  our  plant  here.  Already  we  have 
moved  10  linotype  machines. 

“To  get  out  the  larger  consolidated 
newspaper  we  are  now  operating  4  octu¬ 
ple  Hoe  presses  at  this  office  and  two 
at  the  Sun.  When  necessity  requires  we 
also  have  the  presses  which  were  part  of 
the  Evening  Mail  plant.” 

Such  matters  of  reorganization  form 
only  a  small  part  of  the  present  work  of 
this  extremely  busy  newspaper  maker. 
Just  to  mention  a  few  other  angles,  there 
are  the  negotiations  now  in  progress 
between  the  various  Unions  and  New 
York  publishers,  Mr.  Walker  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  Munsey  newspapers  in  all 
labor  negotiations. 

Certainly,  each  day  for  Walker  must 
now  be  a  big  day. 

“Unfortunately  one  cannot  add  to  the 
hours  on  the  calendar,”  he  will  tell  you 
in  a  whimsical  way,  “and  I  have  always 
worked  the  limit — seven  days  of  every 
week.” 

For  22  years,  almost  continuously  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Munsey,  Walker  has 
tried  to  make  each  day  a  big  day,  giving 
all  he  has  in  him  to  newspaper  work. 
Three  years  of  the  22,  he  was  with  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane  on  the  Washington  Times 
and  as  editorial  assistant  to  Brisbane  on 
the  Hearst  publications. 

It  was  Jan.  1,  1902,  when  Walker  com¬ 
menced  this  long  term  of  service  to  one 


man  and  his  newspapers.  On  that  date, 
Munsey  purchased  the  Boston  Journal. 
Walker  was  night  editor  of  the  Journal 
then,  but,  under  Munsey  control,  soon 
became  managing  editor. 

At  the  time  of  entering  Munsey  em¬ 
ploy,  Walker  was  already  a  newspaper 
man  of  enterprise  and  ability.  Behind 
him  were  8  years  of  gruelling  experience. 

Graduated  from  Dartmouth  College, 
Class  of  1888.  he  first  had  spent  6  years, 
for  a  while  as  electrical  engineer,  then 
in  banking.  But  neither  of  these  pro¬ 
fessions  appealed  to  him  sufficiently.  He 
wanted  action,  and  in  1894  started  down 
journalism’s  street  of  adventure. 

The  going  during  the  early  neophyte 
years,  was  quiet  enough.  He  was  coun¬ 
try  correspondent,  covering  the  vicinity 
around  Rochester,  N.  H.,  for  the  Nashua 
(N.  H.)  Republican,  a  newspaper  no 
longer  existing. 

But  an  able  man  is  never  long  hidden 
in  dusty  country  lanes.  Soon  Walker  was 
called  to  the  city  staff  of  the  Nashua 
Republican,  and  very  shortly  afterwards, 
progressed  to  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Post  and  to  the  Boston  Herald.  For  the 
latter  newspaper.  Walker  became  Western 
Massachusetts  representative,  with  head- 
quearters  in  the  office  of  the  Springfield 
Union.  • 

One  day,  while  Walker  was  in  Spring- 
field,  a  curious  story  broke,  which  gave 
him  his  first  chance  at  an  executive  desk. 

A  man  (died  in  a  little  country  town 
nearby.  As  the  coffin  was  about  to  be 
lowered  into  the  gp'ound  a  mist  appeared 
on  the  glass  just  above  the  supposedly 
dead  man’s  mouth.  Immediately  it  was 
thought  the  corpse  lived.  What  a  story! 
A  man,  still  living,  about  to  be  lowered 
to  his  grave! 

Walker,  covering  for  the  Boston  Herald, 
showed  such  enterprise  and  wrote  the 
story  so  cleverly,  that  A.  P.  Langtry, 
who  owned  the  Springfield  Union  was 
impressed.  He  sought  out  the  young 
Boston  Herald  correspondent  and  of¬ 
fered  him  his  first  position  with  a  title. 
True,  the  title  was  only  that  of  night 
editor,  but  it  was  a  step  up. 

The  man  in  the  country  town  had 
really  died.  The  mist  was  never  scientifi¬ 
cally  explained.  Walker,  however,  is 
still  rather  glad  it  appeared  on  the  glass 
of  the  coffin  lid. 

Once  in  an  executive  position,  progress 
was  more  rapid.  It  was  not  long  before 
Walker  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Union.  Then  the  larger  city,  Boston, 
claimed  this  young  executive  who  was 
now  prepared  to  start  the  long  years 
of  Munsey  service. 

Walker  had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  Journal  for  several  years, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Baltimore, 
where  Mr.  Munsey  put  him  in  editorial 
charge  of  the  News.  A  year  later  he  went 


to  the  Washington  Times,  becoming  pub¬ 
lisher  of  that  newspaper. 

When  Munsey  sold  the  Times  to  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane,  Walker  remained  as 
editor  for  two  years  under  the  new 
ownership,  a  third  year  as  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  to  Brisbane  on  the  Hearst  papers. 
In  May,  1920,  he  returned  to  the  Munsey 
service  as  publisher  of  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  and  has  been  there  ever  since. 

Naturally,  one  so  long  associated  with 
Munsey  would  be  his  champion.  Walker 
answered  all  criticisms  of  the  man  he 
calls  “a  great  publisher”  emphatically. 

“You  will  find  that  all  insinuations 
about  Munsey  high-handedness  and  the 
like  are  100  per  cent,  wrong,”  he  in¬ 
sisted. 

“Munsey  is  a  man,  who,  during  a  ro¬ 
mantic  and  colorful  career  of  hard  work 
has  made  money.  He  doesn’t  care  for 
the  ways  of  the  idle  rich,  or  living  easily. 

“Work  is  his  pleasure.  He  would 
rather  spend  his  wealth  in  creation  than 
dissipation. 

“Munsey  is  a  far-seeing  business  man 
who  never  does  anything  bv  guess, 
he  always  sails  a  charted  course,”  Walker 
concluded. 

The  publisher  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Mail  has  evidently 
made  Munsey  his  ideal.  About  the  walls 
of  his  c^ce  are  Munsey  quotations, 
neatly  printed  and  framed. 

One  reads: 

“There  is  no  mistake  sc  deadly,  so 
damning,  as  to  do  nothing,  when  tilings 
are  going  wrong.” 

From  his  desk.  Walker  brought  out 
another  saysing,  which  he  said  he  liked 
very  much.  It  was: 

“There  is  only  one  real  failure  in  life. 
And  that  is  not  to  be  true  to  the  best 
one  knows.” 

Thus,  with  this  energetic,  enthusiastic, 
apparently  tireless  man,  Munsey,  alwaj^ 
before  him,  VValker  has  proceeded  on  his 
long  newspaper  career. 

“Newspaper  work  is  the  most  exacting 
work  in  the  world,”  he  says  today,  “be¬ 
cause  one  never  seems  able  to  catch  up. 
A  man  entering  it  needs  great  ambition, 
backed  by  great  determination. 

“The  only  recipe  for  success  I  can 
offer  is  that  one  have  a  specific  object  in 
view  and  a  determination  to  work  hard 
enough  to  attain  it.” 

But,  having  said  this.  Walker  went  to 
the  corner  of  his  office,  where  a  large 
ledger  lay.  He  carried  this  to  his  desk 
and  opened  it.  It  was  filled  with  edi¬ 
torials  he  had  written  under  Brisbane 
on  the  New  York  Journal. 

“I  wrote  an  editorial  once  on  success,” 
he  said,  “and  in  it  there  was  a  paragraph, 
which  I  think  sums  up  entirely  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  elusive  word  and  fact.” 

He  gave  it  to  me.  And  it  shall  be  the 
conclusion  of  this  story: 

“He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived 
well,  laughed  often  and  loved  mucii ;  who 
has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men 
and  the  love  of  little  children;  who  has 
filled  his  niche  and  accomplished  his  task ; 
who  has  left  the  world  better  than  he 
found  it  whether  by  an  improved  poppy, 
a  perfect  poem  or  a  rescued  soul;  who 
has  never  lacked  appreciation  of  the 
earth’s  fine  beauty  or  failed  to  express 
it;  who  has  always  looked  for  the  best 
in  others  and  given  the  best  he  had ; 
whose  life  was  an  inspiration,  his  mem¬ 
ory  a  benediction.” 

Mr.  Walker  is  married  and  his  wife, 
Abbie  Phillips  Walker,  is  a  well  known 
writer  of  children’s  bwks.  Harper  and 
Bros.,  having  published  twelve  volumns 
of  her  stories  and  are  making  ready  to 
issue  two  more  books  this  year. 


Iowa  A.  P.  Members  Meet 

Members  of  the  Iowa  Associated  Press 
Editorial  Association  held  their  annual 
meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Jan.  23.  Editors 
of  newspaiKTS  throughout  the  state  served 
by  the  Associated  Press  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  W.  H.  Powell,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Ottumwa  Courier,  is  president  of 
the  association.  Edgar  T.  Cutter,  super¬ 
intendent,  central  division.  Associated 
Press,  spoke. 

There  are  2,036  daily  newspapers  and 
.S47  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  United 
States. 


Seattk 


GRIPHTH  TO  SEATTLE 

Hearat  Ad  Director  Now  G.  IL  a..,., 
P  ost-lntelligeocer 

E.  C.  Griffith,  former  director  ««  j 
vertising,  Washington  (D.  Cl  B 
aid,  and  Washington  (D.  C)  T' 
has  been  nam^  gene^  - 
of  the 
Post 
cer. 

Griffith’s  nt,v 
paper  career  ^ 

N.  D.,  mthe* 
‘o/ial  departaas 
of  a  Fargo  new 
paper.  Then  U. 

lowed  seven  jean 

of  work  in  tk 
Twin  Gties  ai 
Chicago  and  IB- 
^ukee.  Fna 
Chicago 
tiriftith  entered 
the 


E.  C.  Geiffith 


department  of  the  Minneapolis  TrW 
and  frwn  there  he  went  to  Grand  Fdcla! 
N.  D.,  to  become  advertising  director^ 
a  paper  there.  He  then  spent  six  jean 
as  local  advertising  manager  of  the  Qj. 
cago  Daily  News,  at  the  end  of  nW 
time  he  was  appointed  western  nunaie 
of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Incorponted. 

After  three  years  in  that  capadtjk 
was  made  vice  president  and  westn 
manager  for  Grandin,  Dorrance,  Snllhai 
going  to  Washington  Feb.  1,  1922. 


OCHS  DEFENDS  RICH  OWNERS 

New  York  Timet  Publisher  Pays  Tiib  ^ 
ute  to  Frank  Munsey 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher.  New  York 
Times,  came  to  the  defense  of  weaWiy  ‘ 
owners  of  newspapers  when  he  spoke 
Feb.  2,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Forei|t  J 
Po.licy  Association,  New  York.  Bnn  t 
Bliven,  who  was  managing  editor  of  the  | 
old  New  York  Globe,  and  Will  Inn  . 
also  addressed  the  association 
Mr.  Ochs,  speaking  exteroporaneoul;.  ■ 
following  critical  speeches  by  Bliven  sd  : 
Irwin,  said  he  was  disappointed  that  ■ 
one  had  referred  to  the  freedom  fna  [ 
coiTuption  of  the  American  press.  I 
“American  newspapers  are  much  bette  I 
than  the  readers  who  buy  them,"  he  do  I 
dared.  1 

“People  may  differ  from  Frank  Mm- 
sey  as  regards  his  policies,  but  no  nnt 
has  more  honest  or  higher  ideals  of  wla 
he  considers  the  public  welfare. 

“It  has  been  said  Frank  I.  Cobb  wrott 
splendid  editorials  from  an  independett 
viewpoint.  It  should  be  remembered  k 
was  the  rich  owners  of  the  World  fb 
permitted  him  to  so  express  his  opio-  » 
ions.”  a 

Mr.  Ochs  declared  he  held  no  brief  ta  ■ 
William  R.  Hearst,  “but  undoubtedlj  he  ■ 
thinks  he  is  serving  the  public  as  well  >s  ■ 
I,  and  nobody  can  charge  him  wid  A 
venality.”  II 

The  newspapers  could  do  much  to  1 
avert  war  Bliven  declared  by  spreadm! 
the  truth  about  foreign  countries  a- 
couraging  a  peaceful  policy  for  their  on  ^ 
government,  telling  the  truth  about  d«  p 
causes,  horrible  processes  and  ruinoo  .  ■ 
effect  upon  all  warring  countries  and  » 
couraging  international  enterprises  whia 
are  trying  to  put  an  end  to  war. 


PARKER  PROMOTED 


Scripps-Howard  Southwertem  Cbkf  H 

Made  General  Editorial  Executive  S 

Appointment  of  fleorge  B.  Parke.  ^ 
editor-in-chief.  Southwestern  group  * 
Scripps-Howard  papers,  to  general  eb 
torial  executive  of  all  the  Scripps-Hov- 
ard  papers,  took  effect  Feb.  1.  . 

Mr.  Parker  will  relieve  Willioi®  ® 
Colver  general  editorial  manager  of  n* 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  of  a  oB* 
of  detail  work. 

Mr.  Colver’s  editorial  duties 
affected  and  he  will  continue  I®®'? 
editorial  policies  and  enterprises.  Fo^ 
present  he  will  continue  as  editor-in-coB 
of  the  southwestern  group. 
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Features  that  mean 

leadership 

wherever  they  go ! 

READY  PRINT 
COMICS 

Fot  Ih*  *"• 

ChkM*  Tribu»«  torakt  «r«  now 
■niUbI*  in  r««dy  print  fonn.  Eitn« 
i.  .itht  p****  nr  f«"  PM«  • 
■U«,  «  i“  P**"  *“ 

c*l«n. 

COMICS  IN  COLORS 

I  Cbknfo  Tribuo*  Comici  offered  in 
u  l-PM*  cnntic  ieclinn  nitbar 

Ubinid  nr  fnll  liu 

the  GUMPS 
By  Sidney  Smith 
CASOUNE  ALLEY 
By  Frank  King 
HAROLD  TEEN 
By  Ceri  Ed 
WINNIE  WINKLE 
By  Branner 
SMITTY 
By  Bcrndl 

tecme  weenies 

By  W’.  M.  Donahey 

moon  MULUNS 

Bv  Willard 
THE  COOPS 
By  Galett  Burfia»* 

BLACK  &  WHITE 
Strips 

The  Cnmpt  by  Sidney  Smith. 
Ceioline  Alley  by  Frank  King. 

Herald  Teen  by  Cml  Ed, 

Winnie  Winkle  by  M.  M.  Brannar. 
Moen  Mnllint  by  Frank  WiUord. 
Smaty  by  Waiter  Btrudt. 

GOOP  ETIQUETTE 

by  (rWtfll  Bmrgmu 

W.  E.  HILL 
PAGE  OF  COMICS 

hi  Cravura  or  Black  and  While 

CARTOONS 

Jaha  T.  McCulchaoa — Carey  Orr 
Caar  Williami 

BURNS  MANTLE 

Weekly  New  York  Theatre  Latter 

THE  POTTERS 

by  J.  P.  McEvey 

GRAVEL  PIT  PUPS 

Rayinead  Kelly 


Blue  Ribbon 

FICTION 

Fir$t  Run  Work  of  Fir$t  Clots 
Authors 

Blue  Ribbon  Seriala  for  Sunday 
(ono  release  a  uieek) 

Blue  Ribbon  Sorials  Week  Hay  (six 
Hoys  a  week) 

Blue  Ribbon  Short  Storiee — frma 
B.OOO  words  down. 

Well  Written  Tabloid  Short  Storiee 
of  300>600  wordi 

“MY  HALF  CENTURY 
IN  BASEBALL” 

by  Chat.  A.  Comiskey 

DR.  EVANS 


The  ^st  and  best  of  newrpoper 
medirof  terilere 


Daily  and  Sunday 

Men*s  Faskiofu,  ITomen**  Fashions, 
Woods  and  Waters,  Form  and  Gar- 
d«,  Love  and  fieoiuy.  Cookery, 
FtiQuette,  Home  Harmonious,  Line 
®  Sports,  Science  and  Bm- 

broidery. 

leased  wire  Service 

Foreign— 'National— Local 

PACIFIC  &  ATLANTIC 
Photos 

Orgoniied  by  the  Chirogo  Tribuna 
m*d  The  Saw  York  Daily  Saw, 

U  Perk  Plnee,  New  York 


Blue  Ribbon  Fiction  has  played  a 
major  part  in  the  dramatic  story  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune  newspapers* 
march  to  circulation  dominance. 
When  you  buy  a  Blue  Ribbon  serial 
or  short  story  you  buy  the  best 
obtainable  in  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture — the  first  run  work  of  first 


class  authors*  backed  by  effective 
promotion  material. 


The  AFFAIR  at  OTHMAN’S  by 
Will  Payne — a  typically  fine  Blue 
Ribbon  weekly  serial — starts  a  week 
from  tomorrow — February  Seven¬ 
teenth.  Wire  now  for  option  and 
rate! 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
Newspapers  SYNDICATE 


Tribune  Plant,  Chicago 


25  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Buy 


Leadership! 


Beginning  The  AFFAIR  at  OTHMAN’S 

"""  -Ill  l.llE  Thriller! 


SHE  managed  to  Strike  him  .  . 
broke  away  .  .  watched  him 
crumble  and  fall  .  .  but  she 
did  not  see  the  hand  that  fired 
the  shot.  .  . 

And  so  a  girl  of  vivid  beauty  is 
charged  with  the  murder  of  the  man 
she  had  intended  to  marry  .  . 
precipitating  a  mystery  story  as 


colorful  as  any  Scheherazade 
dished  up  to  stay  the  kingly  ax  .  . 
situations  vibrant  with  suspense 
.  .  plenty  of  action! 

The  story  that  unfolds  in  this  new 
Blue  Ribbon  serial  has  been  called 
the  strangest  adventure  in  the  world. 
It  starts  February  17th  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  newspapers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

The  New  Public  Service 


V— “INFORMATION,  PLEASE!” 

By  BASIL  L.  SMITH 


TF  the  crying  need  of  the  hundreds 
-*■  of  classified  ad  prospects  and  cus¬ 
tomers  with  whom  the  memt)ers  of  a 
classified  organization  come  in  contact 
each  week  could  be  condensed  into  a 
single  phrase — “Information,  please!” 
would  be  the  one. 

It’s  true,  it’s  surprisingly  true,  how  lit¬ 
tle  most  people  really  understand  about 
classified  advertising  service  like  that 
which  a  progressive  newspaper  gives. 
And  here  is  a  case  where  what  they  don’t 
know  hurts,  not  only  themselves,  hut  the 
business  that  a  classified  organization 
might  be  doing  with  them. 

The  outstanding  requirement  of  any 
classified  worker  is  that  he  or  she  be  able 
to  give  out  this-  knowledge  of  and  in¬ 
formation  about  classified  advertising  to 
every  possible  sort  of  prosp^t  and  cus¬ 
tomer.  Giving  good  classified  service 
cimounts  simply  to  this — that  the  public 
be  educated  as  quickly  and  as  tactfully 
as  possible  to  the  essentials  of  result- 
producing  classified  advertising.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  the  service  side  of  the 
business— but  that  is  quite  enough. 

Explaining  and  selling  the  sort  of  mod¬ 
ern,  scientific  classified  advertising  that 
a  newspaper  provides  is  even  a  little 


man — lawyer,  doctor,  or  architect — goes 
about  his  work. 

These  hundreds  of  individual  instances 
of  the  right  sort  of  service  being  given  to 
classified  customers,  and  of  the  right  sort 
of  information  being  given  them  about 
the  new  conception  of  classified  advertis- 


tiser  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  way 
about  it,  because  it  is  simply  a  means  to 
the  one  essential  end — the  best  possible 
results  for  the  individual  advertiser. 
When  an  ad  taker  works  with  this  idea 
in  mind,  and  impresses  it  on  every  cus¬ 
tomer,  all-round  satisfaction  is  most 
likely  to  follow. 

In  the  continual  giving  of  this  service 
to  individual  advertisers,  ad  takers  and 
solicitors  may  come  to  feel  that  they  are 
workers  with  little  things.  But  the  truth 
of  their  cases  is  that  they  are  workers 
with  one  of  the  biggest  things  there  is, 
genuine  public  service  to  all  the  people 
of  a  city.  There’s  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  doing  little  things  in  a  little  way 


SELUNG  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
A  LA  1924— OR  1904? 

^HERE  have  been  as  great  changes  in  Classified  Advertising 
promotion  during  the  past  20  years  as  there  have  been  in 
automobile  making. 

But  how  many  classified  departments  of  newspapers  are 
using  tactics  that  were  out  of  date  when  the  manufacturers 
stopped  making  automobiles  that  opened  with  a  back  door? 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  article  next  week,  asks  the  question,  “This 
Is  1924 — What’s  The  Date  Of  Your  Classified  Sales  Tactics?” — 
and  makes  many  pointed  comments  on  the  situation. 


New  Daily  for  Alabama 

lulward  Doty,  formerly  of  Tmcalom, 
and  Lafayette,  Ala.,  is  establisfe/^ 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Star,  a 
daily.  He  recently  announced  tl»  S 
lowing  personnel :  W.  R.  Jordan 
ate  editor;  Mrs.  D.  G.  O’N^  ^ 
editor;  Thomas  J.  Bryson,  city’ 

9  Montgomery,  advertising  m,Z. 

D.  G.  O  Neil,  secretary  and  treast» 

G.  B.  Langdon,  circulation  manage  w  « 
A.  M.  Thompson,  mechanical  sni?  1 
tendent.  Publication  of  the  Star  is  n  * 
pected  to  begin  some  time  in  Febnan 
It  will  use  the  wire  service  of  the  Infe 
national  News  and  Universal  service 

PreM  Club  to  Award  Medali 

Des  Moines  Press  Qub  will  award  tsg 
gold  medals,  one  in  the  police  and  ob 
in  the  fire  department,  annually  for 
and  meritorious  service  during  the  jtat 
The  awards  will  be  made  between  Jji  I 
and  April  1  each  year.  Judges  win  cm 
sist  of  one  reporter  from  each  of  tfo  ] 
afternoon  daily  newspapers,  the  iibtw 
superintendent  of  public  safety,  fire  d*! 
and  the  police  chief. 


ing,  all  go  toward  that  general  education 
of  the  public  of  a  city  to  the  outstanding 
value  of  a  medium.  The  educational  dis- 


more  difficult,  perhaps,  than  selling  some  play  ads  about  the  possibilities  of  classi- 
service  that  is  brand  new  and  that  few 
people  have  heard  of.  The  reason  for 
this  is  simple:  whereas  everyone  knows 
of  classified  ads  (whicli  are  thought  of  by 
a  good  many  people  as  “want  ads”),  only 
a  limited  number  of  prospective  adver¬ 
tisers  know  them  as  they  really  are,  arrf 
of  their  service  development  as  a  public 


t'-ed  service  that  appear  in  a  paper  every 
day  work  effectively  to  this  same  end 
and  plant  in  the  public  consciousness  a 
growing  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  service  that  the  classified  organiza¬ 
tion  is  equipped  to  give.  But  the  strong 
points  in  this  education  of  the  public, 
the  really  conclusive  arguments,  depend 


and  doing  the  same  little  things  in  a  big 
way,  to  carry  out  a  big  idea.  .Knd  when 
classified  workers  give  intelligent,  rock- 
bottom  service  to  advertisers,  and  so  to 
readers,  they  are  building  the  ultimate 
success  not  only  of  their  medium,  but  of 
the  newspaper  for  which  they  work. 


California  Publication  C1ub|ci 

Torrance  (Cal.)  Herald  and  Looiti 
(Cal.)  News  Letter,  published  fo- G.  r 
Whyte  and  W.  Harold  Kingsley,  luTt 
changed  from  the  weekly  to  semi-wedk 


Timei-Picayune  Get*  8-Pagc  Ad 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picay® 
recently  printed  an  ^page  advertsin? 
section,  bought  by  the  W.  T.  Grant  Cm- 
pany,  which  opened  a  new  store  there 


utility  under  modern  methods  of  promo-  Qf,  actual  service  that  the  thousands 


tion.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  trying  to  sell 
a  new  and  different  product  under  an 
old  and  inadequate  name.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  talk  of  the  automobiles  of 
today  in  terms  of  those  of  fifteen  years 
ago — and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  well  written,  perfectly  catalogued 
classified  ads  as  anything  like  the  old 
“want  ads”  of  the  past.  Yet  this  asso¬ 
ciation  persists  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  the  people  of  every  city.  Classified 
workers  know  that  they  encounter  it 


of  readers  of  the  newspaper  receive  when 
they  turn  to  the  classified  section  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  needs  or  when  they  give  ads 
of  their  own  over  the  ’phone  or  at  the 
counter.  The  classified  organization  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  good  classi¬ 
fied  service.  On  the  efforts  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  as  individuals,  is  based  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  modern  standard  principles 
into  the  terms  of  the  everyday  needs  of 
a  community.  And  when  they  give  the 
t)est  that  they  know  growing  reader- 


every  day,  in  every  phase  of  their  work,  interest  and  results  must  follow  the  right 


It  is  this  mental  prejudice,  this  illusion 
about  classified  advertising,  that  they 
have  to  overcome.  And  the  only  way  to 
put  it  down  forever  is  to  explain  and  to 
continue  to  explain  the  groundwork  and 
the  simplicity  of  this  conception  of  classi¬ 
fied  service  that  the  newspaper  is  putting 
into  operation  in  the  community. 

M'hen  people  have  grown  accustomed 


building  of  the  perfect  medium  in  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Practically  every  prospective  advertiser 
needs  to  be  told  briefly  and  tactfully,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  newspaper  gets 
results  for  its  advertisers.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  copy,  correct  indexing,  catalogue 
classifications,  multiple  ads,  and  so  on, 
are  points  that  every  advertiser  should 


to  thinking  about  and  doing  things  in  a  know  before  he  decides  what  sort  of  an 


certain  way,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
will  adopt  a  better  way  of  accomplishing 
the  same  results,  immediately  upon  its 
being  represented  to  them.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  true  of  human  nature  that  it  is 
slow  to  put  off  the  old  and  a  little  slower 
to  put  on  the  new.  This  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  should  be  in  every  classified 
worker’s  mind  when  he  or  she  is  dealing 
with  discouraging  conditions.  The  ri^t 
vision  of  classified  advertising  is  the  pio¬ 
neer  vision,  the  forward  look  that  sees 
the  new  day  of  fuller  development  and 
lends  encouragement  to  persistent  efforts 
to  bring  it  to  hand. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  members  of  a 
classified  department  to  have  this  im¬ 
portant  information  about  classified  “on 
tap.”  If  they  wait  for  customers  to  ask  for 
enlightenment  on  better  ways  of  getting 
results  through  classified,  the  amount  of 
intelligent  service  they  will  be  able  to 
render  will  be  negligible.  It  is  the  ad 
taker’s  and  the  ad  solicitor’s  job  to  think 
for  his  or  her  customers,  to  decide  what 
facts  it  is  essential  for  them  to  know 
and  then  to  present  this  information  in 
application  to  their  particular  needs.  The 
solicitor’s  part  of  the  transaction  amounts 
to  selecting  from  his  knowledge  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  result-producing  tactics  that  fit 
the  special  case  at  hand.  And  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  way  in  which  any  professional 


ad  he  will  use.  When  an  ad  seller  ex¬ 
plains  their  practical  purposes  and  advan¬ 
tageous  results,  the  average  advertiser  is 
well  on  his  way  to  being  sold  the  right 
kind  of  ads.  But  this  selling  of  the  right 
ads  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  adver- 


‘C'OR  the  calendar  year 
1923,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  issues)  carried 

32,092,298 

agate  lines  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing,  a  gain  of  3,075,862  agate 
lines  over  the  year  1922. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE 


Morning  Evening 


SUN 


Snnday 


Cincinnati  Newspapers  in  1923 

Break  all  Records 
for  Display  Advertising 

With  32,107,719  lines  of  Display  Advertising,  an 
increase  of  more  than  3,000,000  lines  over  1922, 
the  four  Cincinnati  newspapers  truly  reflected  the 
general  business  activity  of  their  field  in  1923. 

The  two  evening  papers,  published  six  days  per 
week,  carried  18,939,200  lines,  and  the  two  morn¬ 
ing  papers  published  seven  days  per  week  divided 
the  remaining  13,168,519  lines. 

In  the  field  of  national  advertising  the  evening 
papers  were  conspicuously  the  leaders,  the  Times- 
Star  with  2,300,137  lines,  and  the  other  afternoon 
paper  with  1,670,648  lines,  carrying  considerably 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  business. 

Every  Cincinnati  newspaper  broke  its  own  best 
past  record,  but 

The  Times  -  Star’s  Record  of 
Dominant  Leadership  Remains 
Unbroken  after  Sixteen  Years ! 

Times-Star  I  Excess  over  I  Excess  over 
Total  Display  Last  Year  Second  Paper 
11,710,139  Lines!  1,250,732  Lines  |  2,192,708  Lines 

CINCINNATI  TIMES-SIR 

CHARLBS  P.  TAFT,  fubtuhur  C.  H.  RBMBOLD,  Manager 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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“DRY  MATS” 

RACE  HORSE  OF  NEWSPAPER  TURF 


By  J.  Fremont  Frey,  Superintendent  Stereotype  Department,  The  Indianapolis  News; 
organizer  for  the  Stereotypers’  Union  and  acknowledged  expert  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  newspaper  stereotyping. 


From  ^^Newspaperdom/’  November  22,  1923 

Note — After  interestingly  describing  the  evolution  of  the  stereotype  mat  from  the 
beginning  of  his  apprenticeship  on  the  now  defunct  Indianapolis  Journal  in  1878  Mr.  Frey 
writes  of  the  dry  mat  as  follows: — 


While  we  heard  occasionally  of  a  mat  in¬ 
vented  in  Germany  that  dispensed  with  the 
drying  tables  we  knew  nothing  definitely  until 
about  1911  when  the  country  was  flooded  with 
samples  of  the  dry  mat  of  German  make  which 
were  to  be  molded,  then  lifted  from  the  form 
and  whatever  moisture  might  be  in  the  mat 
was  to  be  eliminated  by  scorching  upon  some 
heated  surface.  Unfortunately  these  mats 
reached  most  of  us  in  a  “bone  dry”  state, 
which  with  the  tough  fibre  of  its  makeup  made 
it  a  very  refractory  molding  material. 

With  many  other  stereotypers  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  use  these  mats  with  little  or  no 
success,  I  used  all  the  natural  expedients  of 
placing  them  in  contact  with  damp  blankets, 
between  moistened  sheets  of  paper  and  hurried 
sponging  with  water  direct,  but  all  of  these 
methods  were  only  partially  satisfactory. 

One  circular  suggested  keeping  dry  mats 
in  a  “cool  damp  place”  and  I  placed  our  first 
shipments  in  a  local  cold  storage  plant.  An¬ 
other  suggested  placing  them  in  a  zinc-lined 
box  with  damp  blankets.  None  of  these 
methods  brought  the  success  we  were  so 
glowingly  led  to  believe  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  mats  became  too  wet  in  spots 
while  streaks  remained  as  dry  as  before,  the 
wet  spots  molding  too  deeply  and  the  dry 
ones  took  but  little  impression  with  the  result 
that  plates  cast  from  these  mats  gave  crude, 
smutty,  printing  effects. 

1  increased  pressure  on  my  molding  ma¬ 
chine  until  it  broke.  This  occurred  twice.  I 


then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  dry  mats 
could  not  be  molded  dry  nor  could  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  be  accomplished  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  for  direct  moisture,  i.e.,  placing  mats 
in  direct  contact  with  watersoaked  blankets 
or  paper  as  recommended  by  the  importers. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1911,  or 
January,  1912,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
if  dry  mats  could  be  humidified  to  the  state 
of  a  properly  conditioned  cigar  results  might 
be  different.  I  made  several  experiments 
and,  finding  that  dry  mats  could  not  be  hu¬ 
midified  in  the  mass,  introduced  a  separating 
device  in  my  Dry  Mat  Humidor  which  did 
the  trick  and  solved  the  dry  mat.  I  imme¬ 
diately  put  it  into  service,  leaving  mats  in 
the  Humidor  for  24  hours.  The  results  were 
perfect  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  idea  of 
humidifying  the  dry  mat  instead  of  applying 
moisture  by  direct  contact  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  the  solution  of  the  dry  mat  prob¬ 
lem. 

One  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  publishers,  at¬ 
tending  the  Publishers’  Convention  held  in 
New  York  in  1912  saw  my  dry  mat  News  ex¬ 
hibits  brought  to  this  meeting.  He  was  deeply 
impressed,  wanted  to  secure  the  same  results 
on  his  paper  and  induced  me  to  place  my 
Dry  Mat  Humidor  on  the  market  which  I  did. 

The  dry  mat  is  the  race  horse  of  the  news¬ 
paper  turf  and  imagination  halts  in  finding  a 
better  or  still  speedier  method.  Not  only  is  it 
a  time-saver,  but  it  has  met  the  requirements 
of  half  tone  reproduction.  It  still  has  room 


for  improvement  in  letter  press  blacks,  the 
solution  of  which  lies  in  a  facing  that  will 
obliterate  fibre  lines,  but  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  this  during  the  past  two  years 
and  I  think  upon  this  perfection,  which  must 
include  positive  dependability  for  numberless 
casts,  depends  the  future  exclusive  use  of  the 
dry  mat  on  this  continent. 

I  believe  at  least  half  of  the  American  news¬ 
papers  where  four  or  less  casts  are  required 
are  already  using  dry  mats  exclusively.  This 
large  use,  so  early  in  the  game,  is  due  not 
only  because  the  dry  mat  is  practical,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  rids  the  stereotype  room  of  its  hot 
and  dangerous  steam  tables.  With  this 
splendid  start  it  can  be  seen  that  its  general 
use  is  near  and  is  up  to  the  dry  mat  itself. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  refute  the 
prejudice  against  dry  mats  with  which  many 
stereotypers  are  charged  by  certain  interests. 
Having  met  brother  craftsmen  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  I  insist  they  are 
the  most  progressive  artisans  in  the  printing 
trades.  They  welcome  new  ideas  and  go  the 
limit  to  assist  in  developing  them,  but  they 
resent  any  effort  at  coercion  or  having  some 
of  these  ideas  crammed  down  their  throats 
without  the  opportunity  for  individual  study 
and  experiment. 

The  dry  mat  is  here  to  stay,  it  deserves  to 
stay,  and  every  stereotyper  will  adopt  it 
sooner  or  later,  but  he  will  do  it  his  “own  way 
and  in  his  own  good  time.” 


Mr.  Frey  has  given  the  dry  mat  intensive  study  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

His  dry  mat  humidor  for  conditioning  dry  mats  was  the  first  to  appear  and  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  more  modem  and  improved  humidifying  apparatus  now  in  general  and 
successful  use. 

When  Mr.  Frey  concludes  his  article  with  the  positive  declaration  that  the  dry  mat  is 
here  to  stay  and  deserves  to  stay  he  has,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  celebrated  American 
lady  who  was  once  called  upon  to  receive  visiting  royalty,  “Said  a  mouthful.” 
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‘ADVERTISING  NEEDS  MERCHANDISING 
TO  SELL  GOODS”— HINDLE 


.By  ROSALIE  ARMISTEAD  HIGGINS. 


list  of  advertising  agencies  in  New 
York  City  is  long  and  imposing,  even 
alarming  one  might  think  if  one  wanted 
to  start  an  agency  of  one’s  own,  but  it 
did  not  frighten 


John  C.  Hindle, 
member  of  the 
firm  of  Groes- 
beck,  Hearn  & 

Hindle,  when  he 
decided  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  agency 
business  not 
quite  two  years 
ago,  with  Ken¬ 
neth  S.  Groes- 
beck  and  Alfred 
S.  Hearn  as 
partners.  During 
1924,  this  firm 
will  do  approxi-  C.  Hindle 

mately  a  million 

dollars’  worth  of  business,  and  it  will  not 
celebrate  its  second  anniversary  until 
Feb.  11.  A  great  part  of  its  success  is 
due  to  Mr.  Hindle  who  occupies  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  among  the  younger  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  New  York. 

John  C.  Hindle  is  a  native  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  was  bom  April  3,  1893, 
so  success  has  really  come  to  him  quite 
young.  When  very  small,  his  family 
moved  to  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  from 
there  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  most  of 
his  boyhood  was  spent.  His  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business  world  came  during 
vacation,  after  he  left  high  school,  when 
for  several  months,  he  sold  shoes.  This 
contact  with  people  gave  him  a  taste  of 
merchandising,  and  a  glimpse  into  the 
field  of  advertising  and  it  was  then  he 
decided  the  advertising  business  was  the 
vocation  he  wanted  to  follow.  He  at¬ 
tended  New  York  University,  where  he 
majored  in  advertising  and  selling  and 
in  research  work,  and  on  leaving  there  in 
1914,  he  obtained  a  position  with  the  H. 
E.  Lesan  Company,  of  New  York. 

He  showed  aptitude  for  the  advertising 
business  and  was  advanced  rapidly.  Three 
years  later,  in  1917,  he  was  space  buyer 
of  that  concern.  In  1918,  he  resigned  to 
enter  the  army,  and  do  his  bit  in  the 
World  War.  In  March  1919,  upon  leav¬ 
ing  the  army,  he  returned  to  the  H.  E. 
Lesan  Company,  and  resumed  his  former 
position  of  space  buyer.  He  remained 
about  a  year,  then  resigned  to  become 
associated  with  the  Harry  Porter  Com¬ 
pany  as  space  buyer  and  office  manner. 
He  remained  with  that  agency  until  he 
founded  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Hindle  was  just  leaving  the  city 
on  a  business  trip  for  one  of  his  clients, 
when  approached,  and  had  only  a  few 
minutes  in  which  to  talk. 

“What  phase  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  do  you  like  best  and  why,’’  was  the 
first  question  asked  him.  His  reply  came 
instantly. 

“I  am  interested  primarily  in  that  part 
of  our  business  which  has  to  do  with  the 
actual  merchandising  and  selling  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  various  products  of  our  cli¬ 
ents.  Of  course  I  ^all  always  have  a 
keen  interest  in  the  buying  of  space 


because  that  was  my  work,  and  still  is 
to  quite  an  extent.  I  don’t  think  I  shall 
ever  want  to  relinquish  it  entirely  because 
I  have  made  so  many  good  friends 
through  my  contact  with  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  throughout  the  country. 
In  merchandising  and  selling  a  product, 
however,  you  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  In  this  connection,  there  are 
several  things  that  must  be  first  consid¬ 
ered. 

“A  manufacturer  makes  what  he  thinks 
in  the  finest  product  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  He  shows  it  to  his  friends  and 
tliey  compliment  him.  But  how  does  he 
know  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  possible  consumers? 

“That  is  why  we  believe  it  essential  to 
test  out  a  product  thoroughly  before  vejy 
much  money  is  spent  on  large  plants  6r 
in  a  sales  and  distributing  organization, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advertising.  Con¬ 
sumer  tests  bring  out  many  valuable 
points  such  as  comercial  possibilities  of 
the  product,  sales  appeals,  and  very  often 
show  the  correct  advertising  approach. 
Very  often,  we  find  that  such  tests  are 
valuable  for  products  that  have  been  on 
the  market  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  sj^nt  on  sales  work 
and  advertising  of  various  products  before 
the  right  appeal  has  been  found. 

“Then  to  advertise  a  product  is  not 
all  that  is  necessary,”  Mr.  Hindle  was 
next  asked. 

“1  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question, 
because  it  brings  out  a  point  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize,”  said  Mr.  Hindle.  “We 
believe  strongly  in  the  fact  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  only  a  sales  adjunct  because 
though  a  proiduct  be  well  advertised,  if 
it  has  not  been  properly  merchandised,  it 
will  very  seldom  have  as  good  results 
as  it  should.  It  must  be  properly  mer¬ 
chandised  to  the  trade  and  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
test  out  a  product,  because  every  prod¬ 
uct  does  not  lend  itself  readily,  but 
where  it  is  possible  we  always  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

“Some  of  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  various  newspapers  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  both  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  the  advertiser.  Job¬ 
bers  and  distributors  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  come  to  realize  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertised  products.  This  has  come  about 
particularly  through  the  work  of  the 
newspapers  and  also  because  the  jobbers 
have  come  to  realize  the  value  of  an  ad¬ 
vertised  brand.  The  dealer  knows  that 
an  advertised  article  has  cut  down  his 
cost  of  doing  business.  The  purchaser 
is  already  sold  when  he  comes  into  the 
store  to  buy  some  particular  product.” 


Fire  Levels  Ontario  PIsuit 


La  Patrie,  Montreal,  Quebec,  is 
the  new  paper  this  week. 


Furnished  full  page  matrices,  black  alone,  black 
and  red,  and  black  and  three  colors;  or,  as 
part  of  a  printed  comic  section. 


HERALD-SUN  SYNDICATE,  280  B’way,  New  York  City 


A.  A.  C.  W.  MEN  INSPECT  UNER 


Luncheon  Held  on  Official  Carrier 
Tyrrhenia  In  North  River 


Jesse  H.  Neal,  secretary-treasurer.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Truth  In 
Advertising  movement  in  the  greater 
city,  made  an  inspection  on  Thursday  of 
the  new  Cunard  liner  R.M.S.  Tyrrhenia 
at  the  Cunard  pier.  North  River,  Manhat¬ 
tan. 

The  Tyrrhenia  is  under  charter  to  the 
Associated  Clubs  to  carry  the  overflow 
from  the  Republic  of  the  U.  S.  Lines,  the 
latter  ship  being  under  contract  to  carry 
the  general  headquarters’  staff  of  the 
associated  clubs  and  about  700  delegates 
who  are  going  to  London  to  attend  the 
big  International  Advertising  Exposition 
at  Wembley,  July  14  to  19.  The  Tyr¬ 
rhenia  will  maintain  the  same  schedule  as 
the  Republic,  arriving  on  the  other  side 
so  that  the  deleg^ates  may  reach  London 
on  July  12. 

The  Tyrrhenia,  as  a  one-cabin  ship, 
will  have  accommodations  for  about  500 
delegates  and  friends.  Other  reserva¬ 
tions  have  been  made  on  the  Leviathan. 
Total  reservations  to  date  number  close 
to  1,300. 

Captain  A.  H.  Rostron,  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Mauretania  of  the  Cunard 
line,  presided  at  a  little  luncheon  on  the 
Tyrrhenia  given  by  Cunard  officials  in 
advance  of  the  inspection.  Those  present 
including  Mr.  Neal  and  Cunard  officials 
were  the  following:  Rose  Stewart,  Fritzi 
J.  Frank,  A.  C.  Pearson,  M.  C.  Robbins, 
James  O’Shaughnessy,  Frank  Presbrey, 
James  S.  Martin,  William  J.  Betting, 


Frank  L;  Blanchard,  Louis  Wii^  t  * 
H.  Neal,  Edwin  F.  Scott,  Fred  C 
James  W.  Brown,  R. '  W  La 
John  Sullivan,  Earle  Pearsoir^! 
Ramsey,  Malcolm  Muir, 

Oswald,  Chalmers  Panco^t,  .V  p 
Kinnon,  H.  L.  Schwartz.  ’ 


WORLD  STAFF  FROUCS 

Sullivan  Burlesque  Staged  a|  . 
Dinner,  Feb.  2 


More  than  200  present  and  W 


memt^rs,  editorial  staff,  Ne^  ^ 
World,  met  for  the  annual  dinner 
Alpin  Hotel,  New  York,  Feb.  2. 

A  burlesque,  entitled  “The  Pm,, 
Follies,”  written  by  Frank  Sulli™** 
cial  writer,  was  a  feature  of  the  proe^ 
In  the  cast,  Allen  F.  Reagan 
part  of  "Herbert  Bayard 
Henry  Pringle,  “Jim  Barrett”-^ 
O’Toole,  “William  Preston 
Harold  W.  Belcher,  “Jim  Clansoa" 

Eddie  O’Toole  and  Fred  Benhamgy 
in  a  skit,  “Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 


Tageblatt  Buying  American  Nt*,  I 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  («. 
many  is  receiving  news  from  the  Umj 
States  through  an  .\merican  wire  m 
organization.  Berliner  Tageblatt  b  in  i 
carrying  the  cable  report  of  Uniwa 
Service. 


Newepaper  File  Brings  $140  { 

A  file  of  the  Daily  Victoria  Gaaa- 
Vol.  1,  1858,  the  first  newspaper  ptob 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  was  boqir 
on  order  for  $8^  at  a  sak  held  k  i 
Anderson  Galleries,  New  York 


Who’sWho  in  the 
CONSOUDATED  PRESS 


Building  and  plant  of  the  Norwood 
(Ont.)  Register  were  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  Feb.  3.  The  Register  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary  three  years  ago.  Pub¬ 
lication  will  be  promptly  resumed  in  a 
new  plant. 


EORGE  T.  HUGHES 
writes  the  daily  dispatch  cat¬ 
ering  the  New  York  Bond 
Market  for  the  Consolidated  Press 
Association. 


Mr.  Hughes  is  inclose  touch  not  only 
with  the  trading  on  the  Ejcchange,  but 
with  transactions  in  the  outside  markets 
where  the  large  blocks  of  bonds  are 
bought  and  sold  for  banks  and  finan¬ 
cial  institutions.  All  the  Liberty  Bonds 
bought  for  the  British  Government 
were  accumulated  in  this  outside  mar¬ 
ket.  No  other  dispatch  on  the  bond 
market  attempts  daily  to  cover  as  ex¬ 
tensively  this  important  phase  of  bond 

GEORGE  T.  HUGHES 


Readers  of  the  dispatches  of  George 
T.  Hughes  have  been  kept  accurately 
informed  on  new  securities  as  well  as  on 
the  conditions  underlying  the  investment 
markets  as  a  whole,  such  as  the  outlo<^ 
for  money  rates  and  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  statements  on  earnings  as  affecting 
specific  securities. 


George  T.  Hughes  is  the  foremost 
expert  on  the  bond  market  in  Amenca 
and  to  have  his  dispatches  in  your  paper 
is  a  mark  of  distinction. 


The  Consolidated  Press  Association 

Elxecutive  Offices,  Evenmg  Star  Building,  Washington,  D.  C 
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the  linotype  user  is  kept  ahead  of  the  procession 


LINOTYPE 


Multiple  Distribution 

Multiple  Distribution — the  assembling  of  matri¬ 
ces  from  two  or  more  magazines  in  the  same  line 
and  their  automatic  distribution  to  their  proper 
magazines — is  a  Linotype  development. 

In  work  requiring  the  mixing  of  several  faces  in 
one  line,  multiple  distribution  is  essential.  In  many 
other  kinds  of  work,  it  is  a  decided  economy. 

Multiple  Distribution  is  only  one  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  that  have  been  given  to  the  printing  world 
;  through  the  initiative  of  Linotype  engineers. 

i  MORE  THAN  47,000  IN  USE 


LINOTYPE— 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAQO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Some  of  the  time-and- 
money-saving  inventions 
that  have  been  given  the 
printing  world  through 
Linotype  Initiative: 


The  Circulating  Matrix 
The  Slug  (Complete  line  of 
Type) 

The  Spaceband 
The  Power-Driven  Keyboard 
The  Two-Letter  Matrix 
The  Quick-Change  Magazine 
The  Auxiliary  Magazine 
The  Split  Magazine 
The  Front  Removal  of  Maga¬ 
zines 

The  Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 

The  Seventy-two  Channel 
Magazine 

The  Display  Machine 
The  Text-and-Display 
Machine 

The  Multiple  Distributor 
The  Two-Pitch  Distributor 
Screw 

The  Universal  Mold 
The  Four-Mold  Disk 
The  Recessed  Mold 
The  Automatic  Font 
Distinguisher 

The  Universal  Knife  Block 
The  Universal  Ejector 
The  Sorts  Stacker  and 
Multiple  Sorts  Stacker 
The  Forty-two-Pica  Measure 
Machine  (1897) 

Linotype  Typography 
AND 

The  Text-and-Display  Machine 
with  Main  and  Auxiliary  Maga¬ 
zines  Operated  from  One 
Power-Driven  Keyboard 

.  - 


I 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  the  Bodoni  Series 
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XV — ^TOPEKA — City  of  **Clas8**  and  **Tone* 


By  HARRY  R.  DRUMMOND 


AWAY  back  in  the  pre-historic  days 
of  Kansas,  when  Kansas  was  a  ter¬ 
ritory,  knocking  for  admission  to  the 
Union,  a  band  of  abolitionists  went  from 
Boston  and  established  Topeka. 

Being  from  Boston  they  naturally 
knew  practically  all  there  was  to  know 
about  narrow,  crooked  streets  and,  hav¬ 
ing  practically  unlimited  space  in  which 
to  work,  they  platted  the  city  due  north 
and  south  and  due  east  and  west,  and 
made  streets  wide  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  traffic  for  many  generations  to 
come. 

It  may,  perhaps  be  stretching  things  a 
bit  to  say  that  these  hardy,  highly  emo¬ 
tional,  deeply  religious  zealots  from 
Boston  foresaw  the  automobile  traffic  of 
today,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Kansas  avenue, 
Topeka,  as  designed  by  them,  and  as  it 
stands  today,  can  accommodate  two  lines 
of  automobiles  parked  on  the  bias,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  street,  two  street 
car  tracks  and  four  automobiles,  all  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  without  crowding 
the  mourners,  so  that,  while,  commer¬ 
cially  speaking,  Topeka  is  a  one  street 
town,  that  street  is  some  street. 

Kansas  pioneers,  settling  elsewhere 
than  Topeka,  as  they  prospered,  became 
hectic  with  political  ambition  and,  as  they 
were  elected  to  the  legislature,  put  their 
farms  in  charge  of  tenants,  or  sold  out 
and,  after  serving  their  county  or  sena¬ 
torial  district  with  honor  and  distinction, 
settled  down  “in  the  city”  and  joined  the 
Country  Qub. 

The  Bostonians,  fondly  remembering 
f-Iarvard  and  W^ellesley,  were  responsible 
for  Washburn  College  and  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Kansas  boys  and  girls  were 
given  superior  educational  advantages  at 
Topeka— Vocational  advantages  which 
attracted  Kansas  fathers  and  mothers 
from  all  over  the  state,  brought  them  to 
Topeka  to  educate  their  offspring.  This 
early  made  Topeka  the  financial,  political 
and  social  center  of  the  great  and  sov- 
erign  state  of  Kansas. 

Having  successfully  settled  the  Free 
State  proposition  and  having  had  Kansas 
admitted  into  good  and  regular  standing 
in  the  Union,  Topeka  settlers  interested 
Boston  capital  in  a  plan  to  build  a  rail¬ 
road,  linking  this  young  city  to  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In  doing  this  it  was  naturally  arranged 
to  have  the  general  offices  and  shops  of 
that  railroad  at  Topeka,  and  Topeka  be¬ 
came  the  headquarters  of  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  the  name 
Santa  Fe  being  used  to  indicate  western 
objective  which  might  be  reached  some 
time. 

Beginning  as  an  asset,  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  finally  became  a  liability,  but 
later  switched  back  to  the  asset  side  of 
the  ledger  and  today  the  Santa  Fe  pay¬ 


master  blithely  distributes  $1,500,000  each 
and  every  month  to  Topeka  employees  in 
the  form  of  wages,  salaries  and  remuner¬ 
ation  for  services,  more  or  less  valuable, 
but,  under  present  wage  arrangement, 
darned  expensive. 

In  Topeka’s  suburbs  and  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  stretch  many  square  miles  of  the 
richest,  finest  farming  land  to  be  found 
anywhere — not  even  excepting  Vermont, 
and  that  land  has  been  settled  by  the 
greatest  aggregation  of  profligate,  poor 
farmers  possible  to  find  anywhere — 
farmers  who  are  successful  and  well  to 
do  in  spite  of  what  they  do  not  do, 
rather  than  because  of  what  they  do. 

Topeka  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
political  center  of  Kansas — a  more  or 
less  doubtful  honor — for  Kansas  legisla¬ 
tors  have  perpetrated  some  of  the  biggest 
fool  legislation  that  has  ever  been  foisted 
onto  a  long  suffering  public. 

But  the  uplifting  influences  of  the 
founders  is  to  be  observed  everywhere  in 
and  about  Topeka.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest,  most  moral,  best  educated  and 
most  refined  cities  in  the  country. 

Long  known  as  a  “tony”  town,  with  a 
superabundance  of  “class.”  Topeka  is 
extremely  jealous  of  the  litle  niceties  and 
social  usages  which  are  frequently  more 
or  less  of  a  matter  of  imagination  in 
other  cities  the  size  of  Topeka. 

By  the  way,  in  1920  Topeka  had  50,053 
people,  70  per  cent  being  native  born 
white,  14  per  cent  foreign  born,  and  16 
per  cent  colored.  There  now  are  54,000 
people  in  Topeka,  living  in  13,400  homes, 
6,400  of  which  arc  owned  by  the  occu¬ 
pants. 

There  are  6,800  wage  earners,  and  the 
average  income  per  family  is  $2,600  an¬ 
nually  or  $50  a  week. 

Topeka  people  own  8,600  automobiles 
and  these  cars  have  120  miles  of  paved 
streets  to  glide  over  within  the  city  limits 
— well  paved,  wide  streets,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  7  miles  of  paved  alleys — and  a  To¬ 
peka  alley  is  wide  enough  to  be  called  a 
boulevard  in  Boston. 

There  are  39  miles  of  street  cars  in 
Topeka — rides  two  for  15  cents.  Eighty- 
six  passenger  trains  a  day  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  and  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  railroads  carry  people  in 
and  out  of  Topeka. 

Buses  run  north,  south,  east  and  west 
from  Topeka  and  contribute  materially 
to  the  “local”  shopping  public  spending 
real  money  in  Topeka. 

There  are  some  paved  roads  leading 
out  of  Topeka  in  each  direction,  and  the 
dirt  roads  are  no  worse  than  dirt  roads 
found  elsewhere — which  is  a  doubtful 
compliment — ^but  Kansas  people  are  used 
to  them,  and  use  them  frequently  and 
freely. 

The  retail  trading  area  to  Topeka  ex¬ 


tends  some  30  miles  north  and  cast,  fully 
75  miles  west  and  south,  embracing  some 
130  towns  and  165,000  people,  mostly 
farmers  who,  as  said  before,  are  mighty 
comfortably  well  off,  and  could  be  a 
whole  lot  better  off  if  they  would  farm 
even  half  as  carefully  and  industriously 
as  do  the  farmers  of,  say,  Lancaster  or 
York  counties,  Pennsylvania. 

At  that  the  people  living  within  the 
trading  territory,  own  19,000  automobiles. 

Within  the  trade  radius  are  some  half 
dozra  millionaire  farmers  and  stock  men 
— big  men  who  have  really  worked  their 
farms  and  merchandized  their  crops, 
demonstrating  what  can  be  done  by  good 
management  in  Kansas. 

There  are  546  stores,  large,  small  and 
medium  in  Topeka.  Crosby  Brothers 
Company  is  the  largest  and  best  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  city — the  Altman  in 
point  of  class.  Warren  M.  Crosby  Com¬ 
pany  is  second  in  size  and  quality.  The 
connection  between  these  two  establish¬ 
ments  may  be  explained  by  saying  Croslw 
Brothers  Company  was  establishol  by  E. 
H.  and  W.  T.  Crosby,  of  Louisiana, 
while  Warren  M.  Crosby  was  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Pellitiere’s  is  third,  Scott  and  Company 
fourth,  and  J.  E.  Crockett  fifth,  both  in 
class  and  volume.  Collectively  these 
stores  sell  some  $6,000,000  worth  of 
goods  annually. 

The  Santa  Fe's  monthly  payroll  of 
$1,500,000  approximates  one-half  the  pay¬ 
roll  distribution  of  Topeka,  making  some 
$3,000,000  paid  out  in  wages  in  Topeka 
each  month,  most  of  which  goes  through 
the  stores  in  payment  for  necessities  and 
luxuries  for  Topekans. 

Manufacturing  is  not  highly  developed 
in  Topeka.  There  are  two  fairly  pre- 
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tentious  packing  plants  oo» 
specializes  on  poultry  and^®* ' 
Eagles  famous  “Silver 
are  made  in  Topeka  and  sn^  = 
the  west,  but  Topeka  is  a  m  ‘ 
agricultural  town,  by  and  lar»  ■ 
extremely  rich  farming 
rounding  it.  and  largely 
Boston  idea  of  living— 
tively,  comfortably  and  hapl" 
'There  has,  for  the  past  40^ 
crying  need  for  a  good  hotel T  J 
The  only  change  m  the  Xatiotoi  1 
Throop,  relics  of  the  past  i^‘ 
in  rates  and  they  have’  ch^i 
mendously.  1 

Kansas  avenue,  some  three  mi' 
is  about  the  best  “Main  St^  j 
where,  in  any  city  near  the  sia  I 
peka.  •  ? 

And,  in  conclusion,  let  it  be  si  in 
while  Topeka  is  not  the  largest-^ 
it  is  a  market  too  large  to  be  ore 
by  anyone. 


Penton  Resigns  as  Publiibii, 

John  A.  Penton,  president,  Per-- 
lishing  Company,  Oeveland,  Ofen- 
recently  erected  a  $1,OW,000  "3 
plant  and  issues  several  inter-i? 
circulated  trade  publications,  ooe'*^ 
a  daily,  has  resigned  and  to  b« 
chairman  of  the  board.  A  0.  h 
succeeds  to  the  presidency. 
will  continue  active  in  his  pdiy 
business.  Charles  J.  Stark,  eST 
Trade  Review,  another  Penton  y 
tion,  was  made  vice-president;  ^ 
Power,  editor  Power  and  tofei 
a  Penton  magazine,  was  elected  ;:r. 
H.  Cole  Estep,  London  represt 
was  made  a  director. 
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THE  COURIER  POST 

Hannibal,  Mo. 
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ACCOUNTANT  &  AUDITOR 

33  WEST  .Aa^STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tax  System  Auditing 

Ninety-six  of  the  Thousands  of  Imprints  all  in  big  Caslon  Faces* 


UNLIMITED  DISPLAY  TYPE 
WITH  THE  LUDLOW 


FROM  60  POINT  DOWN 


'Y’OUR  type  equipment  fixes  the  limit  of  your  advertising. 

-I-  You  can’t  make  much  of  a  spurt.  Special  issues  itiust 
be  carefully  calculated,  or  you’re  stuck.  With  the  Ludlow 
in  your  plant,  all  this  is  changed,  because  the  Ludlow  System 
gives  you  an  abundance  of  bright  new  type-on-slugs  in  any 
style  or  size  needed. 


Unlimited  type  supply  in  every  font  enables  your  good 
compositor  to  “spread  himself”  and  produce  display  effects  of  sur¬ 
prising  effectiveness  and  beauty.  With  tons  of  standing  forms  up  in 
advance  or  held  over,  his  type  supply  is  still  100  per  cent — and  with, 
out  buying,  precasting  or  storing  a  single  pound  of  type. 

^The  stone  full  of  Ludlow  slugs  in  the  illustration  above  shows 
96  out  of  nearly  4,000  imprints  set  in  48,  42  and  36  point  Ludlow  Cis- 
Ion  and  Caslon  Italic.  The  illustration  represents  only  about  one^ 
1  thirtieth  of  the  space  needed  to  hold  the  slugs.  You, 

too,  can  have  unlimited  type  supply  with  the  Ludlow. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 


San  Francisco: 
Hcarst  Bldg. 


Chicago 


New  Yo«x: 
606  World  Bldt 


•  CT  IN  LUDLOW  NO.  11-L  SCRIES 
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DOES  The 

PONY  Autoplate 

MACHINE 

Make  Plates  Rapidly  F 


*  <»ciJiAn«i_V^\ 

fQ.;^itnni>ciuciawg\Cj 


The  Akron  Press 


The  Greatest  Newspaper  in  One  of  OhioS  Greatest  Cities 


October  13,  1923 

Answer:  “I  have  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  our  plate  production,  and 
here  is  the  record  of  what  a  PONY 
AUTOPLATE  MACHINE  has 
done  in  this  office  every  day  this 
week:  it  has  averaged  58  plates  in  45 
minutes.  One  man  did  everything.” 

J.  J.  Metker, 
Stereotyper 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ir  If 
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Slie  Trademark  of 


ReadaUbty 


99 


By  United  Press 


99 


'  I  'WELVE  million  subscribers  of 
nearly  one  thousand  American 


newspapers  regard  “By  United 
Press”  as  the  label  of  accurate,  in¬ 
teresting  and  well-written  news. 


UNITED  PRES 


WORLD  BUILDING 


I 


United  Prese  ^  ~  ‘  ■  — - - 

Washington,  Jan.  31.^Ainerican  warshjBg  today  returned  to 


,By  United  Press)  | 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Feb.  1.— (United  i 
Press).— Demand  for  a  sedate  inves-' 
tlaatlon  of.  the'  state  Iw^rancb  de- 


ji®l/  United  Press. 

I  ,  Fort  Worth,  Tex„  Feb.  1.— High 
by  Mohareb  Harb,  26, 
"sd^d  today  with  hi.s  arrc.st  hero 
y  <^ille  authorities: 


^By  LA\VRE!^CE  M '-’tTlN 

WASHINGTON,  hVb.  2-‘‘l 
am  ready  ” 

With  these  words  on  his  lips, 
Woodi  '-w  Wilson,  who  wa.s  first 


By  BETTY  EDWARDS 
rritten  for  the  United  Press) 
yjsWDRtoD.  Feb.  2.~Not  even 
I  rerepUen  .  accorded  to  hcr.dur- 
•  the  peadf  conference  and  In 
I  caplUle  of  the  great  Allied 
irers  would  have  been  suffleient 
rtcojapense  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wll- 
tt-lor  the  years  oC^aglc  aiule- 


By  HENRY  L.  FARREI.Tj 

Cnltml  PTC**  Stall  Correapondmt 

- -  -For  a  young  fe 


New  Yora.— For  a  young  Toil 
tryliig  to  get  along  and  learning 
ijolinny  Dundee,  the  only  doub 
title  holder  In  the  business,  does  svir 
Ipri^ly  well. 


(United  Press  Leased  Wire) 
Madison,  Wis., '  Jah/ 30.— Willette 
Huggins,  eighteen-year-old  blind  and 
deaf  girl,  who  created  a  furore  .in 
the  scientific  world  when  she  claimed 
to  be  able  to  see  through  her  sense 
of  smell .  and  hear  through  touch  vi- 
^{itions,  was  a  victim  of  “hys^ical 

^"^i^^^ception”  Professor 


Of  Tiffin  ,  24  ; 

Chared  Wit?  . 

took  the  I 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  9,  1924 


1924  YEAR  BOOK  BRINGS 
PRIZED  PRAISES 

International  Number  of  Editor  &  ^ 
Publiaher  Held  Mott  Complete  and 
Useful  Fact  Compilation  in 
History  of  Press 

That  the  262-page  International  Year 
Book  Number  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
for  1924,  is  tlie  most  complete  and  useful 
compilation  of  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  newspaper  publishing  and  advertising 
ever  attempted,  is  the  consensus  of  pro¬ 
fessional  opinion,  according  to  verbal  and 
written  expressions  by  representative  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Editor  &  Publisher  with  pride  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  sheaf  of  stirring  letters, 
telegrams,  and  published  notices,  highly 
commending  the  effort  and  appreciating 
the  result. 

As  might  be  expected  in  such  a  co¬ 
lossal  assembling  of  facts  and  figures, 
from  many  sources,  through  many  hands, 
several  errors  occurred,  each  deeply  re¬ 
gretted.  Corrections  in  a  form  to  be 
attached  to  every  Year  Book,  are  being 
sent  to  all  subscribers,  '\hus  we  believe 
making  the  number  100  per  cent  accurate 
as  well  as  complete  in  the  field  prescribed 
for  the  Year  Book. 

Those  who  made  possible  this  huge 
number,  with  its  marvelous  evidence  of 
prosperity,  enterprise,  public  service  and 
international  progress,  will  nappily  share 
the  following  voluntary  expressions : 

To  Editor  &  Publisher; — I  have  just 
received  the  International  Year  Book 
number  for  1924  of  Editor  &  Pubusher, 
and  hasten  to  extend  my  congratulations 
on  the  fine  job  you  have  done.  It  is 
splendid  and  I  shall  find  occasion  to  re¬ 
fer  to  it  a  good  many  times.  I  already 
appreciate  its  value. 

Arthur  Capper,  • 
United  States  Senate — 
Committee  on  Claims. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — Congratu¬ 
lations  on  the  Year  Book  number  for 
1924,  a  fine  big  production. 

William  F.  Rogers, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Evening  Transcript, 
Boston,  Mass. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — Let  me 
thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  Year 
Book  for  1924,  which  came  with  your 
letter  of  January  31.  It  certainly  is  a 
monumental  piece  of  publishing. 

W.M.  H.  Johns,  President, 
George  Batten  Company, 
New  York. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher; — I  have  lieen 
looking  over  your  1924  Year  B<x)K, 
which  has  become  an  indispensable  ad¬ 
junct  of  a  newspaper  office. 

I  note  that  you  have  paid  considerable 
attention  in  this  numlier  to  the  foreign 
language  newspapers.  1  think  this  is  a 
very  good  feature.  The  full  page  an¬ 
nouncements  of  various  publishers  give 
one  the  salient  feature  of  journalism 
thr^ghout  the  country. 

With  regards, 

Louis  Wiley, 

The  New  York  Times. 


To  Edit(»  &  Publisher: — Your  Year 
Book  number  was  a  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment.  Congratulations  seem  feeble  in 
such  a  mighty  work.  We  consider  this 
the  most  valuable  book  of  the  year,  for  it 
stays  on  our  desk  until  the  next  one 
comes  out — a  foimtain  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  We  constantly  seek  for  facts 
inside  of  its  covers. 

Wallace  Odell, 
President  Newspaper  Editorial 
.\ssociation. 

Tarrytown  D.aily  News. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — Interrna- 
TioNAL  Year  Book  number  just  received. 

It  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  The 
newspaper  fraternity  should  be  very 
grateful  to  you. 

J.  L.  Sturtevant, 

Record  Herald,  Wausau,  Wis. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  Year  Book.  It 
is  certainly  a  splendid  contribution  to  the 
advertising  profession. 

James  C.  Dayton,  , 

New  York  Evening  Journal.  , 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — We  have 
just  received  the  1924  Year  Book.  We 
congratulate  you  upon  this  splendid  pub¬ 
lication.  I 

H.  B.  Trundle,  Business  Manager, 
Danville  Register,  Danville,  Va. 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher  : — Your  Year 
Book  was  a  master  job. 

W.  H.  Dodge,  President, 

Allied  Newspapers,  Inc., 

New  York  City.  < 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — You  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
Year  Book.  Its  usefulness  increases 
from  issue  to  issue  and  it  continually  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  on  you. 

Justin  F.  Barbour. 
Advertising  Fortnightly, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  has  rendered 
a  very  distinct  service  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States,  Canady  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  VV'ales  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  International  Year  Book 
for  1924.  The  task  of  accurately  assem- 
'  bling  250  pages  of  information  vitally 
important  to  newspaper  publishers  is  no 
mean  task,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
1924  edition  places  the  newspaper  frater¬ 
nity  under  further  obligation  to  its  most 
important  and  progressive  trade  publica¬ 
tion. — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — 1  liave  just 
received  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  number  for  1924. 
.Again  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
completion  of  this  splendid  ^ition  and 
[  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  appreciated 
by  every  one  as  I  appreciate  this  edition 
,  each  issue. 

'  I  wish  you  continued  success  and  every 
prosperity  that  is  to  follow,  and  w'ith  all 
^  good  wishes,  I  beg  to  remain, 

[  S.  Blake  Willsden, 

:  Manufacturers’  and  Publishers' 

Representative,  Chicago,  Ill. 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher: — Congratu¬ 
lations.  The  International  Year  Book 


46  A  N  enonnont  service  is  being 

'^done  by  tbe  advertising  agents, 
their  artists  and  copywriters.  They 
create  an  atmosphere  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  older  methods  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  tbe  automobiles  are 
ahead  of  your  old  covered  wagons. 
It  is  true  that  some  men  in  business 
use  covered  wagon  methods,  and 
reach  their  destination  sometime  or 
other.  But  the  time  consumed  is 
too  great  and  they  wear  out  too 
much  shoe  leather.  The  interests 
that  advertise  get  there  a  whole 
lot  faster. 

“Advertising  that  does  not  claim 
too  much  does  great  good.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  turnover  and  pays  for 
itself.  It  creates  a  great  volume 
of  trade  and  renders  solid  service 
to  the  public.” 

— Lord  Leverhulme. 


number  grows  better  and  better  each 
succeeding  year.  It’s  a  wonder. 

G.  P.  Talbott,  Business  Dept., 
The  New  York  Herald. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — The  Enter¬ 
prise  &  Journal  wants  you  to  know  that 
the  work  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
very  much  appreciated. 

O.  S.  Bruck,  Advertising  Director, 
Enterprise  &  Journal. 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — Please  ac- 
c^  our  congratulations  upon  your  splen¬ 
did  International  Year  Book,  which 
has  just  come  to  us.  It  is  worth  many 
times  the  subscription  price  and  we  know 
it  will  prove  invaluable  to  us. 

We  have  been  using  the  1923  edition  all 
during  the  year  to  refer  to  for  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  could  not  get  from  any 
other  source  and  we  had  been  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  the  1924  edition.  It 
is  certainly  a  worthy  edition  and  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  placing  within 
the  reach  of  every  publisher,  this  store  of 
valuable  information. 

With  all  good  wishes,  we  are. 

The  L£ader  Publishing  Company, 
Staunton,  Va. 

Mrs.  a.  F.  Riffe. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher; — The  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  number  for  1924 


arrived  today.  What  a  mass  of  valtaW- 
information  it  contains!  Only  an 
can  appreciate  the  immense  amount  d 
work  the  gathering  of  this  material  in- 
volved.  My  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publishes.  This 
Year  Book  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Editoi 
&  Publisher. 

Herman  Roe,  President 
Country  Newspapees 
Northfield,  Minn.  ’ 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  a  reader 
of  the  old  “Journalist,”  and  since  its 
beginning,  of  Editor  &  Publishes,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  any  one  of  yow 
readers  can  well  afford  to  ^  content 
to  wait  not  only  days  but  weeks,  for  the 
Year  Book. 

It  is  a  daily  book  of  reference,  and  in¬ 
valuable.  An  office  with  the  Bible  on 
one  side  and  the  Year  Book  on  the  other 
side  of  the  executive  is  superbly  equipped 
Robert  E.  Livingston. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:— Please  ac- 
cept  our  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  International  Ytu 
Book  for  1924,  which  reached  our  desk 
this  morning. 

The  information  contained  in  this 
Year  Book  makes  it  of  everyday  value 
to  advertising  executives  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  a  copy  on  our  desk  for  continual 
reference. 

Edwin  S.  Wadsworth,  Treasurer 

The  Thomas  Advertising  Service, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — Again  yon 
have  accomplished  the  impossible. 

The  International  Year  Book  num¬ 
ber  for  1924  surpasses  the  remarkablt 
editions  which  you  have  published  here¬ 
tofore.  The  present  issue  contains  a 
type  of  information  which  is  invaluable 
to  the  newspaper  publishing  interests  and 
in  previous  years  we  have  kept  a  file  copy 
in  use  in  the  business  office  of  the  Nevs 
for  the  purpose  of  information  practically 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Your  organization  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  scope  and  detail  of  the 
present  issue,  and  in  publishing  this  Yeai 
Book  you  are  performing  an  invaluable 
.  service  for  the  newspapers  of  the  world 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success. 

Frank  T.  Carrou, 
Advertising  Manager 

1  The  Indianapous  News 


T«oiao 

21,242,341  LINES 

The  1923  Paid  Advertising  Record  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch.  The  Dispatch 
exceeded  the  next  Ohio  newspaper 
(Cleveland)  by  2,030,533  lines. 

The  Dispatch  exceeded  all  other  Colum¬ 
bus  newspapers  combined  by  3,434,859 
lines. 

Largest  Circulation  in  Central  Ohio 


umbtt^  pjaiputek 


SCOTT  UNIT  PRESSES 

either  Straight  or  Tandem  and  “Multi-Unit”  style,  built  to  suit  your 
requirements. 

Solid  Forged  Steel  Cylinders 

Roller  or  plain  bearings,  fabroil,  bronze  and  steel  gearing  makes  the 
Scott  Unit  Press  the  strongest  Unit  Press  built. 

It  Has  a  Real  Folder 

which  always  collects  without  ribbons  and  cuts  clean. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  USE  IT  NOW 
YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

1441  Monadnock  Block  1457  Broadway,  at  42d  Street 
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The  Invested  Capital  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 


1  KABIACHVSZTTB— PopaUtloB,  t.Ut.lM 

1 

dron- 

*,500 

10,000 

lation 

Unaa 

Unaa 

**Attlaboro  Bob  . 

...(*) 

S,*44 

.0*75 

.017* 

tBoitoa  Olob* . 

(MAS) 

111.4*7 

.45 

.tt 

fBeitoB  Olob*  . 

...(8) 

***.41* 

.55 

,5* 

**Pb11  BItot  Herald  . 

...(B) 

116*0 

.045 

,045 

**PitchbiirB  Bantloel  . 

...(B) 

11,1*1 

.0*5 

.045 

**HaTerhlU  Oaiette  . 

...(B) 

15.500 

.055 

.04 

**Ii7BO  Item  . 

...(B) 

16,4*6 

.04 

.04* 

1  tfLowall  Ooarier-Cltisen  and 

1  Sraalat  Leader . 

(MAE) 

*1,6*4 

.04 

.04 

1  **]few  Bedford  8tandard*MoTOiiTy 

1 

(KAB) 

**.4*5 

.0* 

.04 

1  **New  Bedford  Sunday  SteJidard  (8) 

i6.*ss 

.04 

.06 

tVortb  Adanu  Trasaorlpt... 

...(B) 

*,*S4 

.0*75 

.0* 

ttPittafleld  Xacle  . 

...(E) 

16,007 

.04 

.0*5 

tIBalem  Hewa  . 

...(B) 

*0,70* 

.0* 

.07 

TaoBtoB  Oaiette . 

...(B) 

6,*** 

.04 

.0* 

1  **'Woroe8ter  Telecram^Oasette 

1 

(MAB) 

60,504 

.84 

.81 

1  **Worceeter  Sunday  Teleffram..<8) 

46,5** 

.1* 

.1* 

1  KAIHS— PopuUttOB,  768.014 

ttBaacor  Dally  Commercial 

...(B) 

14,448 

.05 

.04 

**Fortlaad  Preai  Herald... 

(HAB) 

**.47* 

.0* 

.0* 

■'Portland  Ezpraia  . 

...(B) 

*8,400 

.10 

.07 

"Portland  Telerram . 

....(8) 

*4,7*4 

.1* 

.67 

1 1  (Sunday  Edition  Express) 

1  ttWateirlUe  Sentinel  .... 

...(M) 

*.*64 

.0*5 

.0*5 

1  VFW  HAUPSHIBE— Population.  44*.  688 

1  ‘'Concord  Konltor-Patrlot 

....(B) 

5,17* 

.0*75 

.0*5 

1  ttKeene  Bentlnel  . 

....(B) 

*.43* 

.0* 

.0*4 

1  **lUnchester  TTnion  Leader.  (KAE) 

*8,*77 

.14 

.07 

1  HHODE  ISLANBo-Populatlon.  604.StT 

tfH.wport  Dally  Heara.... 

....(B) 

6.5*0 

.0**4 

.0*8* 

Pawtucket  Tlmee  . 

....(B) 

*5.070 

.10 

.07 

tProvtdenoe  Bnlletln  . 

....(B) 

61,**8 

.1* 

(A).*15 

••Providence  Journal . 

....(H) 

*5,1** 

.0* 

(A)  .815 

"PioTldeaoe  Journal  .... 

....(8) 

58,167 

.14 

.14 

ttPrOTidenoe  Tribune . 

....(B) 

**.84* 

.10 

.0* 

"Weaterly  Bun  . 

.(BAB) 

1601 

.0*5 

.086 

"Woonaooket  Ckll . 

....(E) 

18.55* 

.04 

.04 

■  (A)  OomblnatioB  rat.  Dally  Journal  and  Ere.  BulletlB.  1 

▼ZBMONT- 

—Population,  *6*, 4*6 

"Barr.  Tlmaa  . 

....(B) 

6,71* 

.64 

.*** 

ttBrnudattoa  Banner  . 

....(B) 

8.051 

.01*1 

.018* 

"BurllBCton  Tree  Praea... 

..(M) 

1*.**0 

.05 

.05 

"Rutland  Herald  . 

....(M) 

10.*4* 

.04 

.04 

1  ttBte  Je8na1>ury  Galedonian'Beoord 

(B) 

*.*10 

.0*14 

.01* 

1  OOBBECnCtrr— Population,  1.880,681 

tBridveport  Poat-Telecram . 

.(BAH) 

4(.*01 

.14 

.14 

tBrldAwort  Poet . 

....(B) 

1*,*** 

.0* 

.0* 

"Hartford  Oonraat . 

....(D) 

*8.1*7 

.04 

.04 

"Hartford  Oonrant . 

....(8) 

50,1*5 

.11 

.11 

ttHartford  Tlmaa  . 

....(B) 

45.1** 

.1* 

.1* 

"Xerldea  Raoord  . 

....(*) 

7,85* 

.045 

.0** 

flCiddletown  Preaa . 

....(B) 

7,**7 

.0* 

.0** 

ttHrw  HaToB  Racliter.... 

.(BAS) 

*7,06* 

.11 

.14 

"Hew  London  Day . 

....(B) 

11,850 

.04 

.045 

ttHorwlok  Bnllatla  . 

....(*) 

1*,»1* 

.07 

.0* 

"VnrwaDt  TTnn. . 

....(B) 

5,800 

.0* 

.0* 

"Btamford  Adroeata  . 

....(B) 

8.4*7 

.0*75 

.0* 

1  ••Waterbury  BepubUcan  American 

1 

(KE) 

**.**7 

.06 

.07 

1  "Waterbary  Republican  . 

....(8) 

15.*** 

.04 

.06 

1  t  Oovemment  Statement.  April 

1.  1***. 

II  *•  A.  B.  0.  Statement 

Bapt.  10.  IM*. 

It  Oevernment  BUtement,  Sept.  80.  1988. 

Manufactures  Has 
Increased  Nearly 
100  Per  Cent 

New  England’s  industrial  supremacy  is 
shown  by  the  last  census  figures.  The 
invested  capital  shows  a  gain  of  almost 
100  per  cent  and  reaches  a  total  of 

$5,781,679,000. 

New  England  manufactures  two-thirds 
of  all  the  clocks,  fire  arms,  silver  plated 
ware,  corsets  and  boot  and  shoe  findings 
in  the  United  States. 

There  are  six  hundred  and  forty-one 
places  in  New  England  that  can  be 
termed  manufacturing  towns. 

Here  are  communities  where  intelligent, 
productive  people  have  made  permanent 
homes. 

These  daily  newspapers,  covering  the 
territory  from  east  to  west  and  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  will  carry  your  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  buying  public  of  this  terri¬ 
tory. 


Succeed  With  These  Newspapers 
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Ten 

West  Florida 
Counties 


are  covered  each  afternoon  by  The  Pensacola  News,  the 
leading  newspaper  of  West  Florida.  It  is  read  the  day 
of  publication  and  its  pulling  power  is  attested  by  the 
largest  firms  and  best  advertisers  in  its  territory — ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  tried  other  methods  but  who  are 
now  exclusive  advertisers  of  The  News. 


When  an  advertiser  buys  circulation  he  should  not 
only  know  the  aggregate  copies,  but  the  territory  into 
which  these  papers  go  and  the  total  number  in  each 
section.  When  he  has  this  detailed  information  he  can 
buy  space  intelligently  and  know  exactly  what  he  is 
receiving  for  his  money. 


The  circulation  in  each  of  the  ten  counties  covered 


by  The  News  follows: 

Escambia  County,  in¬ 
cluding  Pensacola 
and  U.  S.  Air  Sta¬ 


tion  . 5,550 

Santa  Rosa  County.  .  .  617 

Okaloosa  County .  145 

Walton  County .  264 

Holmes  County .  138 

Jackson  County .  142 

Washington  County.  .  .  154 

Bay  County .  67 

Calhoun  County .  17 

Franklin  County .  67 

All  Other  Mail .  677 


Total  . .7,440 


'First  in  Circulation 

First  in  Display 
Lineage 

i First  in  Class, 
Lineage 


State  of  Florida 
County  of  E:8eambia 

I,  Percy  S.  Hayes,  publisher  of  The  Pensacola  News,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  the  above  figures  of  the  circulation  of  The  Pensacola  News  are  true 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

PERCY  S.  HAYES, 
Publisher. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  l.ilh  day  of  January,  A.  D.,  1924. 

M.  W.  GONZALEZ. 

My  Commission  Expires  April  13,  1927.  Notary  Public,  State  at  Large. 


The  Pensacola  Sunday  Morning  I^’eus  has  not  been  sold  to 
Jno.  H.  Perry,  but  only  2,600  prepaid  exclusive  Sunday  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  Sunday  morning  issue  has  been  suspended  in 
favor  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  feature  issue. 


CHESHIRE  AWARDED  LONDON 
.  PUBUCITY  CLUB  CUP 


TELL  MORE,  SELL 
STRESSED  BY  AD 


ing  .JO  s^iuos  meet  in 


Kaa«^ 


John  Cheshire.  British  sdvertisina  ms.D,  snd  his 
Publicity  Club  of  London  Cup,  “the  Nobei 
swsrd  in  adTertlsina,*’  awarded  him  for  the 
large  part  he  played  in  bringing  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
convention  to  England.  He  was  leader  of  the 
British  delegation  at  Atlantia  City  last  June. 
The  Publicity  Club  gives  a  cup  each  year  for 
the  moat  signal  achievement  in  the  Held  of 
British  advertising. 


Paris  Dailies  Feature  Lotteries 

Strange  characters  in  red  above  the 
title  of  Le  Journal,  Paris,  grouped  in 
two’s  and  three’s  letters  and  figures  to¬ 
gether,  looking  like  some  cryptic  mes¬ 
sage,  are  really  only  part  of  a  prize  lot¬ 
tery  competition.  Following  Le  Matin’s 
determination  to  distribute  a  million 
francs  during  1924,  Le  Journal  has  gone 
one  better  and  will  distribute  to  its  read¬ 
ers  a  hundred  thousand  francs  each 
month. 


City  —  Johnson  and 
Holland  Speak 

{By  Telegraph  to  Ediios  & 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  6.— Vm 
every  theory  of  advertising  jasstd  i 
view  before  the  delegates  who  athi 
the  third  annual  convention  of  thT 
enth  District,  A.  .A.  C.  W.,  F^.  5/ 

At  least  a  part  of  the  distriu 
“Tell  More — Sell  More  in  192< 
fulfilled  at  the  convention;  if  any  t 
of  250  delegates  can  tell  more  tha  |_ 
who  attended  the  meeting  they  hams 
been  heard  from.  ' 

New  Orleans  was  awarded  the 
convention  of  the  Seventh  Distridi 
meeting  of  club  presidents  held  " 

No  date  was  set. 

The  delegates  represented  36  cliAi 
5.000  members  in  the  following  5 
Louisiana,  .Arkansas,  Oklahono, 
and  Missouri.  The  convention 
forerunner  of  the  wide  discussiai 
l)rohably  will  take  place  at  thei 
meet  in  London.  R.  W.  Etter  of 
Bluff,  .Ark.,  president  of  the  distriel 
sided  at  the  meetings.  Becaiue  of' 
approaching  world  convention,  tl« 
dress  of  Alfonso  Johnson,  ('olumhl^ 
former  business  manager,  Japan  > 
tiser,  was  one  of  outstanding 
Japan  is  aggressive  and  she  is  pn  ^ 
l)ecause  she  is  one  of  the  best  ad'  _ 
nations  in  the  world,”  Mr.  Johnsoa 
‘‘Many  American  articles  have 
.sold  successfully  by  newspaper 
ing  in  Japan,  although  all  our  goodi 
not  adapted  by  service  or  prkt 
Japanese  people.” 

Jumping  back  to  Japan,  the 
centered  about  housewives  who  "rtili 
reports  of  explosions,  murders  and 
tics,  but  of  the  10  per  cent  off, 
inventory,  or  perhaps,  the  ‘F( 
basement  bargains’.” 

W.  F.  Cochran,  advertising 
Rorabaugh  Drygoods  Company,  Wk 
Kan.,  said  his  every  advertiseinert: 
written  with  the  idea  of  interestii| 
men.  Among  other  speakers  were 
■Arthur  Holmes,  professor  of  psyduL 
University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Martin,  Jr.,  manager  of  publid'* 
Louis  Globe-Democrat;  J.  Mora 
advertising  manager,  Kansas  Gty 
nal-Post. 


Stone  Defends  Bok  Plan 

'Melville  E.  Stone,  counsellor  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  defended  the  Bok  Peace 
award  and  poked  fun  at  the  investigating 
Senators  in  an  address  before  the  New 
York  Federation  of  Women’s  Qubs, 
Feb.  1. 


N«1 


m 


New  Orleans  and  Wichita 
pared  to  carry  away  the  1925  con' 
Samuel  D.  Recke,  president 
leans  Advertising  Oub ;  Carl  F.  G. 
er,  president  St.  Louis  Club :  A.  S  ' 
Cuthbert.  Ga. ;  Victor  Murdock,  ” 
Kan.;  Miss  Hazel  Ludwig,  St 
Miss  Tennie  .A.  Yates,  OklahooB 
Curtis  M.  Johnson,  Rush  City, 
and  Lou  E.  Holland  of  Kansas 
president,  A.  A.  C.  W.,  had  pr' 
places  on  the  program. 


The  Business  Men 


of  your  community  will  value  the 
authentic  statements  of 


THE  PENSACOLA  NEWS 

West  Florida's  Greatest  Newspaper 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Foreign  Representatives: 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  CO.,  ,  A.  R.  KEATOR, 

110  East  42nd  Street,  |  1411  Hartford  Building, 

New  York  City  "  ;  Chicago,  III. 


Roger  w.  babson 

on  the  business  and  financial  situation,  above 
any  other  single  piece  of  news  that  you  can  print 

Supplied  weekly  through  the  Babson  News  Service, 
Division  of  BABSON  INSTITUTE,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

SPECIMEN  RELEASES  AND  RATES  ON  REQUEST 


In  any  language  this  is  a  beautiful  and  highly 
desirable  fur  coat.  « 

No  other  method  available  to  merchants  at  the 
point  of  sale  oSers  Rotogravure's  possibilities  for 
perfect  reproduction  of  beautiful  merchandise. 


Let  ‘Piiiures  Tell  the  Story 


, Prints  Pejfkl  Pictures* the  Universal  Language 


•IWiT*^'***  r- nimur  '-a 


A 


Wh. 


\  '  Vv  ■,  fe 

t  :|i  '’^  ih  .  ..4"'.  if 


■  -c 

7 
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AS  YOU  WOULD  SEB 


YOU  WERE  THERE 


This  advertisement,  of  which  the  preceding  page  is  a  part,  is  published  to  promote  public  H 

interest  in  Rotogravure  and  the  papers  which  carry  Rotogravure  sections.  Kimberly'Clark 

Company,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  manufacture  Rotoplate,  a  perfect  paper  for  Rotogravure  rS 

1  printing,  which  is  used  by  the  following  papers 

: 

H 

1  cmr 

PAPER 

CITY 

PAPER  M 

1  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  Preaa 

Mtnneapolia,  Minn. 

Journal  L 

1  AaheviUe,  N.  C. 

Cltixen 

Minneapolia,  Minn. 

Tribune  B 

1  Adanta,  Ga. 

Conatitudon  ' 

Naahville,  Term. 

Banner  1 

1  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Journal 

New  Orleana,  La. 

Timea-Picajrune  f 

1  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sun 

Newark,  N.  J. 

CaU  j 

Boaton,  Maaa. 

Herald 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Corriere  D’America  1 

Boaton,  Maaa. 

Traveler 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Evening  Poat  ||| 

‘  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Standard-Union 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Forward  1 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Courier 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herald  EM 

Buffalo,  N.'Y. 

Expreaa 

New  York.  N.  Y, 

11  Progreaao  B 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Timea 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Timea  1 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Daily  Newa 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Tribune  1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Commercial-Tribune 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

World  I 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Enquirer 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Bee  1 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Newa- Leader 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Newa  l( 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Plain  Dealer 

Peoria,  lU. 

Jouinal-Tranacript  |j 

Denver,  Colo. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Public  Ledger  1 

Dea  Moinea,  Iowa 

Regiater 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Journal  | 

~  Detroit,  Mich. 

Free  Preaa 

Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

Democrat-Chronicle  ' 

1  Detroit,  Mich. 

Newa 

St.  Louia,  Mo. 

Globe-Democrat 

R  Erie,  Pa. 

Diapatch-Herald 

St  Louia,  Mo. 

Poat-Diapatch  [ 

H  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Newa-Sentinel 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

Pioneer  Preaa-Diapatch 

II  Hartford,  Conn. 

Courant 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

Daily  Newa 

■  Havana,  Cuba 

Diario  De  La  Marina 

San  Franciaco,  Calif. 

Chronicle 

1  Houaton,  Texaa 

Chronicle 

Seattle,  Waah. 

Timea 

Indianapolia,  Ind. 

Indianapolia  Star 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Newa-Timea 

Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

Joumal-Poat 

Springfield,  Maaa. 

Republican 

Loa  Angelea,  Calif. 

Timea 

Syracuae,  N.  Y. 

Herald 

Louiaville,  Ky. 

Courier- Journal 

Syracuae,  N.  Y. 

Poat-Standard 

V  Louiaville,  Ky. 

Herald 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Poat 

^  Memphia,  Tenn. 

Commercial  Appeal 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Star 

j  '  Mexico  City,  Mex. 

El  Univeraal 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Republican 

Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Journal 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Eagle 

,1 

i  Intaglio  printing  is  variously  called  gravure,  photogravure,  roto- 

H  gravure  and  similar  names.  There 

are  many  printing  plants  in  the 

S  important  cities  of  America  equipped  to  supply  rotogravure  sec- 

1  tions  to  newspapers.  Complete  information  furnished  on  request. 

W  mberly-  (Mark  (bmpany 

m  t«TAAi.iSMCD  tmra 

Neenah.Wis. 
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Prints  Vetfect  Pictures  -the  Universal  Language 
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^^hen  is  advertising 

COPY  UNETHICAL? 

J«wi»h  Forward  Present# 
•a  Example  for  Analysis— “Your 
Previous  Standard,  The 
Judge,"  is  Reply 

When  is  advertising  copy  so  unethical 
harmful  to  another  business  that  it 
Srald  be  rejected  for  publication  by  a 

T^o^dvertiser  of  Philadelphia  re- 
-rtly  submitted  advertising  copy  for 
aoblication  in  the  Jewish  newspapers  of 
&dty,  which  was  rejected  by  the 


■  general  harmful  to  the  entire  musical 

The  rival  Jewish  newspaper,  however, 
ioierted  the  copy.  A  differmee  of 
onnion  consequently  developed  betwem 
STiidvertiser  and  the  management  of  the 
Rjrward,  and  it  was  jointly  aweed  to 
nbmit  the  copy  to  the  editor  of  Editor 
4  PuK-isHEH  for  an  expression  of  un- 
hiased  opinion.  ... 

The  c<my,  headed  ‘The  Truth  About 
Barnin  Piano  Sales,”  as  translated  from 
die  Hebrew,  follows  in  full : 

"We  »aiit  the  Je'vry  Philadelphia,  who 
bare  in  mind  to  buy  a  piano  or  pUyer-piano 
hMiay  tomorrow  or  in  the  near  future,  to 
esretully  consider  the  following  important  facts: 

“Can  you  act  a  good  American  $100  bill  for 
$98?  Yes,  No?  ,  , 

"But  you  can  secure  a  counterfeit  bill  no 
natter  how  many  numbers  it  has  on  for  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  The  same  applies  to  cheap  piano.s 
mi  pUyer-pianos. 

“Do  you  really  believe  that  you  can  get  a 
$500  piano  for  $300? 

"No,  a  thousand  times  no!  Do  you  tbink 
that  a  $300  piano  is  made  of  the  material,  has 
the -same  workmanship,  the  same  qualities  as  a 
high  priced  instrument?  If  the  $300  piano  is 
rost  at  good,  why  do  the  very  same  store# 
carry  pianos  for  $500  up  to  $1,000  on  the 
same  floor?  When  you  enter  the  store  to  see 
the  cheap  instrument  why  do  they  show  you — 
higher  priced  pianos?  ,  , 

*We  warn  you  again— don  t  lot  them  fool 
yon.  Keep  your  eyes  open. 

"Business  people  and  piano  dealers  are  not 
crazy.  They  are  not  in  business  for  fun. 

“Up  to  this  date  we  have  never  advertised 
tep  pianos  at  cheap  prices  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  customers  to  our  store,  and  then 
ad  them  a  piano  or  player-piano  for  a  highei 

*^e  only  sell  the  piano  we  advertise. 

"When  you  pay  $300  for  a  piano,  you  get  a 
$300  worth  only,  and  since  you  buy  a  piano 
only  once  in  a  lifetime  (if  the  instrument  is 
a  good  one),  take  our  advice  and  be  careful. 
We  tell  pianos  for  over  23  ytais,  and  today 
we  are  the  biggest  Jewish  piano  store  in  Phila- 
dciphia.  We  sell  pianos  today  to  the  children 
of  our  firsL  customers. 

"This  is  the  best  proof; 

“The  children  of  our  first  piano  buyers  buy 
pianos  from  us.” 

In  submitting  the  copy  for  opinion,  L. 
A  Goldberg,  manager  of  the  Forward, 
requested  the  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  to  consider  the  fact  that  “for 
those  particular  issues  for  which  the 
questioTiable  advertisement  was  ordered, 
advertiseinents  of  one  of  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  stores  as  well  as  other  musical 
houses  were  scheduled,  the  copy  in  this 
featuring  a  $295  player-piano  and  a 
piano  at  a  similarly  cheap  price.” 

The  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
gave  his  opinion  as  follows : 


In  The  Spring — 

A  publisher’s  fancy,  sometimes  not  so  lightly,  turns  to 
thoughts  of  advertising  gains. 

He  knows  that  the  success  of  his  classified  section  has 
an  importnnt  bearing  on  these  gains  in  revenue  and  good 
will.  Ba  he  doesn’t  always  know  just  how  that  success 
is  to  be  built. 

The  newspaper  executives  whom  we  are  privileged  to 
serve  are  counting  on  our  Real  Estate,  Automotive  and 
Business  Service  Campaigns  for  classified  advertising 
promotion  to  give  their  business  exactly  the  sort  of 
Spring  tonic  it  needs! 

How  about  a  prescription  for  your  newspaper? 

THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  INC. 

International  Classified  Advertising  ConnseUors 
Otis  Building  Philadelphia 
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“1  should  say  that  the  advertiser  woujd 
have  no  reason  to  present  such  copy  in 
your  columns  if  you  were  exercising 
your  right  to  say  what  should  and  should 
not,  what  could  and  could  not  be  said, 
in  the  advertising  columns. 

“Frankly,  I  would  say  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  justified  in  presenting  such  copy 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  had  permitted 
o^er  unscrupulous  piano  houses  to  use 
false  and  misleading  advertising  in  the 
columns  of  your  paper.  The  standard  is 
the  thing. 

“The  copy  that  you  were  good  enough 
to  bring  to  my  attention  is  strong  and 
forceful  and  logical  and  it  states  self- 
evident  truths.  Now  the  situation  may 
be  that  this  advertiser  is  an  honest  man 
trying  to  maintain  higher  standards  and 


to  acquaint  his  public  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  piano  merchants  who  are 
unscrupulous.  If  the  higher  standards 
were  being  maintained,  then  I  dare  say 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  such  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

A  somewhat  similar  question  may  be 
seen  in  the  recent  advertisements  of  Pos- 
tum  cereal,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 
“Do  you  take  orders  from  a  coffee  pot?” 
“It  must  be  humiliating  for  thousands  of 
people  to  confess  that  they  lack  the  will 
power  to  stop  coffee,”  etc. 

The  agents  state  that  most  of  the 
magazines  and  most  of  the  newspapjn-s 
have  adopted  a  policy  of  not  accepting 
advertising  that  makes  a  point  of  attack¬ 
ing  and  running  down  another  industry. 
They  say,  “The  many  coffee  roasters  in 
this  territory  are  large  users  of  news¬ 
paper  space  and  are  advertising  their 
coffees  on  a  high  plane,  and  it  seems  to 
us  the  newspapers  that  require  Postum 
to  modify  their  statements  about  coffee 
and  sell  their  products  on  its  own  merits 
rather  than  at  the  expense  of  another  in¬ 
dustry,  are  not  only  helping  themselves, 
but  are  benefiting  advertising  in  general.” 


FORESHADOWED  EVENTS 

Feb.  9 — Inner  Circle  Dinner,  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York. 

Feb.  11 — American  Retailers’  Assn, 
convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  11 — Penn  State  Editorial 
-Assn,  annual  meeting,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Feb.  1 1 — Pennsylvania  Associated 
Dailies,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  11 — 11th  District,  A.  A.  C 
W.,  Hotel  Broadway,  Colorado 
Springs. 

Feib.  12 — Annual  Newsboys  Enter¬ 
tainment,  New  York. 

Feb.  14 — :South  Dakota  Press  Assn, 
convention,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Feb.  14 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
Cairo,  Ga. 

Feb.  15— Minnesota  Editorial  Assn, 
meeting.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  IS— Cbnference  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Men,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  15 — Boston  Press  Club  An¬ 
nual  Frolic,  Colonial  Theater, 
Boston. 
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The  Year  Before  Us 


Promises  business  on  an  unprecedented  scale  for  the 
American  salesman  in  Japan.  His  products,  always 
welcome  in  our  country,  have  become  imperative  neces¬ 
sities  for  which  our  need  is  great  and  immediate. 

Reconstruction  of  the  unfortunate  cities  of  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  is  proceeding  rapidly,  a  fact  which  lends 
stability  to  business  throughout  Japan  and  encourages 
our  people  in  their  task  of  rebuilding  all  that  was 
destroyed. 

Japan  was  never  a  more  eager  customer  than  now.  She 
requires  immediately  materials  of  every  description  for 
restoring  her  fire-ravaged  cities,  and  has  placed  thus  far 
only  a  small  part  of  the  orders  which  must  be  filled  in 
foreign  lands  before  her  pressing  needs  are  met. 

American  manufacturers,  so  well  equipped  to  supply  us, 
will  forfeit  the  orders  yet  to  come  only  by  their  failure 
to  act  at  the  present  vital  moment.  They  need  only  to 
offer  their  wares;  Japan  needs  today  what  America  has 
to  sell. 

There  is  one  supremely  effective  method  whereby 
American  manufacturers  introduce  their  products  in 
Japan.  The  Jiji  Shimpo,  Tokyo’s  leading  newspaper, 
carries  the  messages  of  its  advertisers  to  the  nation’s 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  leaders  and  to  that  great 
class  of  progressive  Japanese  who  are  the  first  and  most 
consistent  users  of  Western  things.  The  character  of 
its  circulation  makes  The  Jiji  Shimpo  the  foreign  im¬ 
porter’s  most  valuable  assistant,  his  star  salesman — the 
means  by  which  he  may  talk  every  day  with  his  best 
customers,  wide-awake  Japanese  demanding  the  best 
America  can  produce. 

In  the  American  field  The  Jiji  Shimpo  is  represented  by 
the  foreign  organization  of  The  Japan  Advertiser.  All 
the  facilities  of  this  organization  and  of  our  large  staff 
in  Japan  are  constantly  at  the  service  of  American  manu¬ 
facturers  and  importers  interested  in  the  Japanese 
market. 


Ammrican  Headquartera: 


JAPAN  ADVERTISER  SUITE 


342  Maiiison  Avenue 


New  York  City 


THE  JIJI  SHIMPO 

Tokyo,  Japsui 


*‘ln  Japan,  the  Buyera  Read  The  JijP* 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Industrial  Development  in 


INDIANA 


One  force  that  has  helped  make 
Indiana’s  industrial  development  is  the 
ease  of  obtaining  power. 


Although  the  Hoosier  rivers  are  lacking 
in  good  dam  sites  and  the  supply  of  gas 
seems  nearly  exhausted,  coal  of  excellent 
steaming  qualities  is  cheap  all  over  the 


state. 


Another  force  is  the  geographical  loca¬ 
tion.  Included  within  her  borders  is  the 
center  of  population  and  the  center  of 
manufacturing  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 


Indiana  is  superbly  situated  to  capture 
wide  markets  and  to  secure  cheap  raw 
materials.  Transportation  facilities  are 
exceptional. 


These  resources  help  make  Indiana  a 
state  in  which  it  is  profitable  to  advertise 
merchandise. 


In  planning  your  next  appropriation, 
figure  on  using  generous  space  in  this  list 
of  leading  Indiana  daily  newspapers.  No 
other  mediums  can  so  economically  influ¬ 
ence  this  Indiana  market. 


Rata  for 

CIreidalfea  MW  Him 


ttDccatur  Democrat . (E) 

*  *ETan*ville  Courier  and  Journal  11  *402 

**EvansyiUe  Courier  and  Journal . (S) 

•*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gaaette . (M) 

•*Fort  Wayne  JournaUGazette . (S) 

*  *Fort  Wayne  Newt-Sentinel . (E) 

**Gary  Evening  Pott-Tribune . (E) 

**IndianapoIit  Newt  . (E) 

**Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier  12,360^ 

ttE®  Porte  Herald . (E) 

**Newcattle  Courier . (E) 

**South  Bend  Newt-Timet.  .  .  11*987  j 

**Sous.b  Bend  Newt-Timet . (S) 

**South  Bend  Tribune.  .  .  (S)  19,107 .  .  .  (E) 

•*Terre  Haute  Tribune . (E&S) 


3,186 
I  38,274 
33,443 
26,812 
32,729 
39,165 
11,292 
127,361 

19,975 


**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
j^Govemment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 


Ajax  Advertising  Agency,  20  Vesey  street, 
New  York.  Making  contracts  with  newspapers 
in  various  secticms  for  Devoe  &  Reynolds 
Company,  paints,  101  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

F.  Wallis  Armstrong,  F.  Wallis  Armstrong 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Making  40.000dine 
contracts  for  V^ictor  Talking  Machine.  Making 
5,000-line  contracts  with  some  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  for  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son, 
“Marshmallow  Whip”  candy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  W.  Ayer  St  Son,  300  Chestnut  street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  Will  shortly  place  orders  for  a 
test  campaign  in  one  newspaper  in  Washington, 
1).  C.,  and  one  in  New  York  State  and  one  in 
Cfmnecticut  for  Charles  Gulden  Sons,  “Gulden's 
Mustard  .Salad  Dressing,"  48  Elizabeth  street. 
New  York. 

George  Batten  Company,  3S3  4th  avenue. 
New  York.  Making  contracts  with  newspapers, 
using  practically  the  same  list  as  last  year  for 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  linoleum,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  placing  account  for  Philip  Morris  &  Co., 
“Players  Cigarettes,"  72  5th  avenue.  New 
York. 

Biddle  Ag«icy,  1827  Ranstead  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Making  2,500'line  contracts  with 
some  Pennsylvania  new'spapers  for  J.  Jay  Van- 
dergrift,  Inc.,  automobiles.  855  North  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Campbell,  Moss  Johnson  Agency,  Hurt  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Adding  a  new  North  Carolina 
dailies  to  their  list  for  Royal  &  Borden  Mfg. 
Company,  Goldsl)oro,  N.  C. 

Chambers  Agency,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  the  General  Phono¬ 
graph  Manufacturing  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Nelson  Chesman  St  Oxnpony,  1127  Pine  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Making  2.800-line  contracts 
for  Nature’s  Remedy. 

Nelson  Chesman  St  Company,  Goddard  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill.  Placing  schedules  with  Southern 
newspapers  for  Dr.  J.  H.  Dye  Medical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  St  Co.,  130  West  42iid 
street,  New'  York,  N.  Y.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  Charles  A. 
F.aton  Shoes  Industries.  “Crawford"  and 
“Eaton"  Shoes. 

Envin,  Wasey  St  Company,  58  E^st  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Using  one  full 
page,  one  time  for  Cioodyear  Tires  (Balloon 
Tires).  Making  2,50(Mine  contracts  for  Rat 
Biscuit  Company;  making  lO.ODO-line  contracts 
for  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

L.  J.  Finch  Advertising  Agency,  1367  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Placing  tw'o-inch  one-time 
orders  with  Southern  newspapers  for  Albert 
A.  Lewis,  plants,  seeds,  etc.,  Roslyn,  L.  L 
Fonda-Haupt  Company,  286  5th  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  50- line  orders.  96  times  for 
Morgan  Drug,  “Palmer’s"  Soap,  hair  dressing, 
etc.,  1512  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Frank  St  Company,  14  Stone  street, 
Newr  York.  Again  placing  orders  for  their 
annual  statement  for  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Fyffe  St  Bond  Corporation,  50  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  I*lacing  orders  with  some 
Western  newspapers  for  Oiyx  Hosiery,  Inc., 
1107  Broadway,  New  York. 

L.  S.  Gilham  Company,  843  South  Julian 
street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Using  large  space 
throughout  the  country  for  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Goldman,  Carrfgan  St  Co.,  565  Sth  avenue. 
New  York.  Contemplating  using  newspapers 
generally  for  American  Beslin  0>rp.,  “Bcslin" 
for  Pyorrhea,  1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

Guenther-Bradford  St  Company,  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Again  placing  c^y 
with  new'spapers  in  various  sections  for  Dr. 
R.  B.  Newman,  medical,  286  Sth  avenue.  New 
York. 

Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  95  Madison  avenue,  New 
York.  Making  contracts  with  newspapers  in 
New  York,  S^th  and  Western  for  H.  &  N. 
Development  Co.,  “Volta"  Medical,  95  Madison 
avenue,  New  York.  Making  2,800-line  contracts 
for  B.  M.  Development  Company. 

E.  W.  Hellwig  Company,  299  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Making  IS, 000-line  contracts 
for  Kirkman  &  Son. 

Hoops  Advertising  Compwy,  9  East  Huron 
street,  Chicago,  III.  Making  2,800-line  con¬ 
tracts  for  Paige  Detroit  &  Jewett  Motors. 

Dillard  Jacobs  Agency,  Candler  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  Placing  %  page  copy  in  a  list  of 
small  town  dailies  in  several  S<mthern  States 
for  Aspironal  Laboratories,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Tbomas  F.  Logan,  Inc.,  680  Sth  avenue.  New 
York.  Making  yearly  contracts  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mercantile  Marine  Lines. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  724  South  Spring  street, 
Los  Angeles  and  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Placing  orders  with  a  few 
newspapers  in  metropolitan  cities  for  Dollar 
Steamship  Line,  Robert  Dollar  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  B.  MacKenney  Company,  1830  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia.  Reported  will  use  newspaper 
space  during  the  coming  year  for  Charles  W. 
Young  &  Co.,  "Pearl  Borax’’  soaps,  soap  pow¬ 
der  and  chips,  and  Young’s  hand  and  scouring 
soap.  Miner’s  Soap,  "Temshoo”  Softener  and 
Parrot  Textile  Soaps. 

Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  127  West 
Peachtree  street,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Placing  a  few 
orders  and  contracts  with  some  Southern  news¬ 
papers  for  Swift  &  Co.,  fertilizer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Placing  new  schedules  wrilh  Southern  news¬ 
papers  for  Southern  Spring  Bed  Company, 
^  'lanta,  Ga. 


MeJunkin  Advertisaig  CaniiaB.  i 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Again  blv-3** 
count  for  the  Great  Northern  RaiuJf**.*- 
pany,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MetropoUtan  Advertising  Cooidmit  in 
vayway.  New  York.  FlacM^^jL^' 
lome  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  new!in.,ir^ 


some  Syracuse  (N  Y.)  new^p^  {J 
York  Binghinl^ 


Newell-Emmett  Co.,  120  Wmi  ivj 
New  York.  Placing  schedules  with^'S?^ 
dailies  and  magazine  sections  in 
of  the  country  for  American  D,i.i-7r  P»» 


of  the  country  for  American 
chewing  gum.  Long  Island  Gw  i??' 
Will  shortly  place  orders  with  newm.,!.’ 
erally  for  Liggett  &  Myers  TobaccofCj? 
"Chesterfield”  agarettes.  New  York.^*^ 
John  O.  Powers  Company,  50  East  ivi 
New  York.  Making  1 0,000- lin^o^^ 
the  Camnbell  Bakinir  Oivnnan*  b 


New  York.  Making  1 0,000- linecoo^^ 
the  Campbell  Baking  Company,  ^ 

Prather- Alien  Advertising  Cauptay  » t 
4th  street,  Cincinnati,  O.  Repotted  to  h? 
ing  advertising  for  Charles  Tobias  i 

Co.,  cap  manufacturers,  Cincinnati,  ObT ' 
Fred  M.  Randell  Company,  Book  BUr  n. 
troit,  Mich.  Reported  to  be  placing  acoL  t 
Holland  Furnace  Company,  HoHandTlE,* 
Wim  R  R^kin  Company,  Inc,  IS  Wettl* 
street.  New  York.  Using  rewspapenfe  J 
present  in  New  York,  Boston  and  PhikiuJ! 
for  the  India  Tea  Campaign. 


Redfield  Adverting  Agency,  34  Wen  fla 
street.  New  York.  Reported  to  be  natiZ 
newspaper  contracts  for  American  Lei  pJ 
Company,  230  Sth  avenue.  New  York.  ** 
Roberts  A  MacAvinche,  30  North  Durt- 
street,  Chicago,  III.  Sending  out  shWmJ 
campaign  on  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen 
sending  out  copy  on  women’s  merchaSTk 
Bernard  Hewitt  &  Co.;  sending  out  oi*n Z 
Walter  Feld  Company;  planning  lane  as 
paign  for  American  Woolen  Mills  0*,^ 
and  Chicago  Tailors’  Association, 
order  publications. 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  4(M  4th  avenne.  1U 
York.  Placing  l,(M)-line  orders  with  neimn 
in  various  sections  for  Walter  Janrier  It 
Kellogg  Tasteless  Castor  Oil,  417  Canal  Vntt 
New  York.  ^ 


Clyde  H.  Smith,  Coca  Cola  Bldg.  Kaa 
City,  Mo.  Using  42  lines,  24  times  for  Umi 
Pharmacal  Company. 

Snitzler-Wamer  Company,  225  North  Kith, 
gan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Reported  to  be  ghi 
ing  account  for  .Albert  Dickinson  CmiM 
poultry  food,  Chicago.  III.  Repottritok 
placing  account  for  American  fcce  Pi^ 
Company,  "Cream  of  Rice,”  Ne*0rlmB,Ia 

Southern  Advertising  Agency,  ilaiitiii, 
^nn.  Renewing  newspaper  contracU  b 
Plough  Chemical  Co.,  “Black  &  Whito’  til 
articles,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  L.  Sugden  Advertising  Coopay,  fi  Wa 
Washington  street,  Chicap,  lU.  Makini » 
rangements  with  metropolitan  newspapen  ih 
can  handle  half  page  space  in  comic  secia 
in  four  colors  for  .American  Flyer  HaaiiiK 
turing  Company,  Sleds,  Chicago,  IB. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  2t2  IbSm 
avenue.  New  V’ork.  Will  place  aoemt  d 
the  Standard  Laboratories  “Staconib,''  Is 
Angeles,  Cal.,  which  have  just  been  pv- 
chased  by  Wm.  R.  Warner  Co.,  Ill  Wa 
18th  street.  New  York. 

Thresher  Service,  Advertising,  136  Libeilf 
stre^.  New  York.  Making  5,000-Itne  cootna 
for  Colgate  &  Company. 

Wales  Advertising  Agency,  141  West  H 
street.  New  York.  Reported  to  be  maloBig 
list  of  Southern  Newspapers  for  Kohler  lfa» 
factoring  Company.  “Kohler’s  Antidote'  id 
"One  Night  Com  Cure,”  Baltimore,  Mi 

Edwin  Bird  WOson,  Inc.,  9  Hanorer  itisl 
New  York.  Again  placing  newspaper  cow 
annual  statement  for  the  New  York  lie 
surance  Cbmpany,  in  cities,  where  tie  » 
pany  has  branch  offices. 

C.  C.  Wfamingham,  10  Peterboro  Wed, 
troit,  Mich.  Making  10,000-line  contnes  a 
Hudson-Essex  Motors. 


CLAIMS  LARGEST  AD 


Toledo  Blade  Publishes  32-Page 
Overland  Section 


W.  Edward  Myers,  advertising 
ager,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  claim 
newspaper  established  a  new  record 
large  advertisements  with  a  32-page 
tion,  contracted  for  by  the  Willys-( 
land  Company,  appearing  Feb.  4. 

In  addition  to  advertisements  by  ^ 
factory  and  Toledo  branches,  space** 
carried  for  dealers  in  Northwestern 
and  Southern  Michigan.  Concerns  i 
supply  the  Willys-Overland  with 
such  as  Champion  Spark  Plug  Compi 
Toledo,  were  also  represented. 


New  40-Ton  MUl  for  Wiscoa* 


Tomahawk  Kraft  Paper  Comwy. 
start  a  new  mill  at  Totnahawfc  ' 
May  1,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  40li 


i  I  tv 
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“OHIO 

HRST” 


In  Ohio  five  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  abides — 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  which  is  native  born  white. 

Ohio  is  a  state  of  producing  farms,  busy  factories,  rich  petroleum, 
coal  and  natural  gas  fields.  There  are  over  250,000  farms  with 
23,515,888  acres  in  farm  land,  most  of  which  is  improved. 

It  ranks  among  the  leaders  in  every  line  of  agriculture.  The  farm 
property  is  valued  at  over  $3,095,000,000.  Land  and  buildings 
aggregate  $2,661 ,435,000,  implements  and  machinery  $1 46,575,000, 
and  livestock  $287,655,000. 

Profitable  business  may  be  developed  in  Ohio — manufacturers  with 
vision  will  think  of  “Ohio  First”  as  an  intensive  area  of  population 
where  advertising  results  are  assured. 

The  papers  here  named  are  reaching  the  representative  people  of 
their  respective  communities.  National  Advertisers  should  choose 

“OHIO  FIRST.” 


Circu- 

tion 


** Akron  Beacon  Journal . (E)  39,177  .10  .10 

•♦Akron  Time*  . (E)  24,591  .06  .06 

••Akron  Sunday  Times . (S)  23,415  .07  .07 

ttBellefontaine  Examiner  (E)  4,631  .02  .02 

ttCincinnaH  Enquirer . (MdcS)  75,017  .17-.35  .17-.35 

Columbus,  Ohio  State  Journal.  (M)  50,147  .12  .11 

Columbus,  Ohio  State  Journal..  (S)  33,124  .12  .11 

tConneaut  News  Herald . .  .  (E)  3,040  .0225  .0225 

ttDoyer  Daily  Reporter . (E)  4,771  .025  .025 

tflronton  Irontonian . (M)  3,400  .0179  .0179 

••Kenton  Democrat . (E)  2,500  .014  .014 

tfUma  News  and  Times-Dem. .  (EAS)  16,970  .06  .05 

••Lima  Republican-Gaiette .  .  .  (E&S)  10,545  .05  .05 

Lorain  Journal  . (E)  4,866  .025  .018 

^tMiddletown  Journal  . (E)  5,279  .025  .025 


fGoyemment  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
ttGoyemment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 


Circu- 

2,500 

tion 

lines 

ttNewark  American-Tribune  .  .  .  . 

(E) 

7,643 

.025 

New  Philadelphia  Times . 

(E) 

6,780 

.025 

Piqua  Call  and  Press  Dispatch. 

(E) 

6,071 

.03 

ffPortsmouth  Sun  and  Times.  (MAE) 

17,746 

.06 

tfEortsmouth  Sun-Times . 

(S) 

12,575 

.04 

**  Springfield  Sun . 

(M) 

14,022 

.035 

ttSteubenyille  Gazette . 

.(E) 

8,546 

.03 

••Toledo  Blade . 

.(E) 

107,009 

.27 

ttToronto  Tribune  . 

.(E) 

1,138 

.015 

••Youngstown  Vindicator  . 

.(E) 

27,856 

.07 

••Youngstown  Vindicator . 

(S) 

26,559 

.07 

30 
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TRADE  MARK 

FLEXidEAL 

DRYMATS 

^  REau.s.MT.orr. 


PUBLISHERS  HEAR  PLEA 

TO  REPLACE  FORESTS 

(.From  N.  Y,  Times,  Jan.  26,  1924) 

The  conservation  of  our  forests  is  > 
subject  over  which  all  newspapermen  are 
concerned.  The  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  issued 
a  list  of  20  ways  to  help  in  this  worthy 
conservation  movement  Dy  cutting  down 
the  consumption  of  newsprint  paper. 

Flexideal  Dry  Mats  offer  an  additional 
way  to  save  from  1  to  2%  of  your  an¬ 
nual  tonnage  without  stinting  your 
paper  or  altering  the  size  of  your  present 
forms. 

If  the  equivalent  of  a  cash  discount 
of  1  to  2%  on  your  annual  bill  for 
newsprint  paper  represents  a  worth 
while  saving,  you  can  accomplish  it  by 
stereotyping  by  the  Flexideal  dry  mat 
cold  process. 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  what  Flexideals 
can  mean  to  you  in  your  plant,  and 
how  they  can  enable  you  to  serve  in  the 
conservation  movement  to  save  our  rap¬ 
idly  dwindling  forests. 

Here’s  an  opportunitv  to  Save  and 
Serve! 

The  Flexideal  Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  U.  S.  8C  Omedien  Distributors 

15  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK 

TRADE  MARK 

MaxitYPE 
DRYMATS - 

REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


lames  Melvin  Lee  says; — 

“BASTIAN’S 

Editing  The  Day’s  News 

covers  the  work  of  the  copy-reader 
more  adequately  than  any  other 
book  now  in  print.” 

A  newspaper  man’s  complete 
treatment  of  news  analysis, 
make-up,  headlines,  leads,  illus¬ 
trations,  Sunday  Editions,  syndi¬ 
cates,  etc.  4  Uniquely  illus¬ 
trated  with  halftones,  diagrams, 
and  type  models.  4  Dictionary 
of  275  newspaper  terms. 

"Invaluable  for  any  one  in  the 
nczvspaper  business.” 

W.  .4.  Washburne, 

City  Editor,  Chic.ago  Evening  Post. 

Order  from —  2S2  pages,  $2.75 

THE  MACMILUN  CO..  New  York 


FLAT  RATE 

and 

FAT  MARKET 

good  reasons  for  advertising  in 

THE  ADVANCE 

Elizabeth  City  is  the  trad¬ 
ing  center  of  a  rich  cotton 
market  that  was  fortunate 
in  being  located  outside 
the  path  of  serious  Boll 
Weevil  infestation. 

Farmers  are  prosperous 
and  the  city  wideawake. 

It  is  easy  to  advertise  in 
the  one  daily  paper  in  its 
field — note  the  flat  rate 
idea  and  the 

2,300  CIRCULATION 


List  Your  Features 
in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Directory — See  page  41 


UR  O'^N  VORIT) 

or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


UAROLD  B.  JOHNSON,  editor, 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times,  re¬ 
cently  lectured  at  St.  Lawrence  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  subject,  “A  dozen  books  for 
those  who  contemplate  entering  news¬ 
paper  work." 

.\x  the  head  of  the  list  was  the  Bible. 

Next  came  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  which 
Mr.  Johnson  thought  cultivate  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  third  book  was  “Years  of  My 
Youth”  by  William  Dean  Howells — “the 
biography  of  a  young  man  who  sought 
to  establish  himself  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession.  and  who  succeeded.” 

“A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border”  by 
Hamlin  Garland  ought  “to  establish  a 
most  valuable  background  for  one  who 
writes  of  the  present  from  day  to  day 
in  the  newspapers.” 

The  fifth  volume  was  “Wake  Robin” 
by  John  Burroughs.  This  should  be  read 
for  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  charm 
of  style. 

Mark  Twain’s  “.Vdventures  of  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn”  should  l)e  read  “to  see  what 
a  master  can  do  with  the  simplest  sub¬ 
ject,  the  most  meager  plot,  the  most  un¬ 
promising  setting.” 

“Our  Republic”  by  S.  E.  Forman  will 
“impress  deeply  any  student  who  is  sedc- 
ing  to  lay  substantial  foundations.” 

“The  Young  Man  and  Journalism”  by 
Chester  S.  Lord  is  “a  valuable  record  of 
his  experiences  and  the  lessons  of  his 
observation.” 

The  ninth  volume  was  "A  Life  of 
.Abraham  Lincoln.”  Mr.  Johnson  believes 
that  to  know  Lincoln  “is  to  understand 
sympiithetically  jthe  great  period  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  history  from  the  early  1850’s  on.” 

NTimber  ten  was  “The  Story  of  a 
Rage”  by  John  Langdon  Heaton  of  the 
New  York  World — “a  valuable  history 
of  events  during  the  late  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  early  years 
of  the  twentieth.” 

"The  Life  of  William  R.  N'el.son”  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  “should  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  young  man  who  wants  to 
break  into  the  newspaper  game.” 

The  last  volume  was  “The  Great  Game 
of  Politics”  by  Frank  R.  Kent — “a  mas¬ 
terpiece  in  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  treats  the  sources  of  Governmental 
power  in  this  country.” 

The  final  comment  made  by  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  that  not  always,  but  usually,  he 
can  measure  a  newspaper  man  by  his 
reading. 


working  t^k  for  the  copy  desk,  just 
been  compiled  by  John  Matthews  Manly 
and  Edith  Rickert,  is  “The  Writer’s  In¬ 
dex  of  Good  Form  and  Good  English” 
(Henry  Holt).  Unlike  most  text  txwks 
compiled  by  college  professors,  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  not  so  pedantic  and  academic  that 
it  cannot  make  a  few  concessions  to 
newspaper  English.  For  example,  when 
it  gives  the  rule  for  the  use  of  capitals, 
it  frankly  says,  “Most  newsinpers  do  not 
capitalize  street  or  avenue,  even  where 
forming  part  of  a  name.” 

Exception  might  possibly  be  taken  to 
tlus  jiaragraph : 


It  hns  become  customary  not  to  regard  the 
before  the  name  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical 
as  part  of  the  title;  it  should  therefore  not  begin 
with  a  capital. 


Editor  &  Publisher  evidently  has 
such  a  rule,  for  it  constantly  edits  my 
copy  that  way.  On  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  usage  followed  by  what  I 
consider  the  best  newspapers  I  usually 
imiiid  that  in  referring  to  their  own  pa- 
IK-r.  they  set  the  “T”  of  the  in  upper  case. 

Part  \T,  entitled  “Good  Usage  in 
Words  and  Phrases”  is  possibly  the  most 
useful  sectiiin  of  the  txxjk  for  the  copy 
desk. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  will  be 
useful  to  any  writer.  Even  the  skilled 
literary  craftsman  sometimes  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  things  he  already  knows. 


A  S  a  title  for  the  advertising  year 
book  of  1923,  the  editor,  Noble 
T.  Praigg  has  selected  “.Advertising  and 
Selling”  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  This 
book  is  a  digest  of  the  papers  presented 
at  the  convention  held  at  Atlantic  City 
in  June,  and  records  the  pivotal  points 
made  by  some  150  advertising  and  sales 
executive  who,  putting  their  cards  on 
the  table  face  up,  remarked,  “This,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  is  the  way  to  do  it.” 

bulletin  Iward  about  its  contents 
would  surely  mention  the  chapters  which 
record  how  advertising  touches  all  human 
interest ;  give  the  sidelights  on  retail  ad¬ 
vertising;  point  out  the  benefits  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  insurance;  show  how  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  arm  of  industry;  indicate  the 
way  to  fill  church  pews  as  well  as  scats 
in  the  theater,  etc. 

As  editor,  Mr.  Praigg  has  done  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  piece  of  work.  What  he 
has  put  into  the  volume  is  in  every  in¬ 
stance  worth  preserving  for  reference. 
Doubtless,  he  has  committcfl  a  few  sins 
of  omission,  but  only  those  who  attended 
the  convention  can  tell  what  they  are. 

comprehensive  index  adds  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  volume. 


COME  newspapers  which  pay  close  at- 
tention  to  the  equipment  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  overlook  at  times  the 
needs  of  the  copy  department.  A  good 
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'T'HOSE  seeking  criticism  of  American 
journalists  need  not  turn  to  current 
periodicals  for  attacks  on  the  press. 
Charles  Dickens  will  oblige  them.  For 
example,  in  the  concluding  remarks  of  his 
“.American  Notes”  will  be  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Hut.  the  foul  growth  of  America  lias  a  more 
tangled  root  than  this;  and  it  strikes  its  flbrcs» 
deep  in  its  lictntir.us  press. 

Schools  may  be  erected,  Kast,  West,  North, 
and  South;  pupils  l>e  taught,  and  masters  rotreil, 
by  scores  upon  scores  of  thousands;  colleges 
may  thrive,  churches  may  be  crammed,  temper¬ 
ance  may  be  diffused,  and  advancing  knowledge 
in  all  other  forms  walk  through  the  land  with 
giant  strides;  but  while  the  newspaper  press  of 
America  i.s  in,  or  near,  its  present  abject  state, 
high  moral  improvement  in  that  country  is 
hi^less.  Year  by  year,  it  must  and  will  go 
liack;  year  by  year,  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
must  sink  Knier  dowm;  year  by  year,  the 
('imgress  and  the  Senate  must  become  of  less 
account  before  all  decent  men;  and  year  by  year, 
the  memory  of  the  Great  Fathers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  must  be  outraged  more  and  more,  in  the 
bad  life  of  their  degenerate  child. 
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T30NI  AND  LIVERIGHT  have  just 
published  “Crystallizing  Public 
Opinion”  by  Edward  L.  Bernays.  This 
is  a  book  for  executives,  advertising  men, 
publicists,  publicity  mch,  journalists,  econ¬ 
omists,  social  workers  and  business  ex¬ 
ecutives.  A  more  detailed  review  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


'T'HE  newspaper  press  in  Italy  has 
been  divided  by  a  German  cor- 
resiKindent,  writing  for  Kdlnische  Zeitung 
(a  conservative  daily  published  in  the 
British  occupied  territory)  into  three 
groups ;  the  violently  national,  tlie  hypo¬ 
critically  liberal,  and  the  intelligently  pro- 
English.  The  trouble  with  the  press,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  correspondent,  is  that  all 
the  ideas  come  from  France  and  all  the 
editors  are  Fascist!. 

.\  translation  of  the  article  is  given  in 
the  Living  Age  for  Feb.  2.  How  Mus¬ 
solini  regards  newspaper  men  is  thus  told 
in  tlie  concluding  paragraph : 

The  new«papers  that  now  have  the  widest  cir¬ 
culation  or  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  opposed  to  Italy’s  active  intervention  in 
Furope’s  larger  problems.  Although  Mussolini 
treats  journalists  with  great  rff^pect  and  pro¬ 
fesses  to  con«ider  them  far  lietter  adviser*  than 
members  of  P.arliamenI — and  apl>arently  than  the 
«liplom.atic  corjks — an<l  has  even  suggested  th.it  it 
would  be  well  to  substitute  the  press  for  L'arlia- 
ment  in  governing  the  country,  none  the  le**, 
newsT’ajier  influence  has  waned  ranidly  *!n-’e 
the  Fascist  i  ro*e  to  |Ff»wer.  This  is  because  thv 
Fi-ci'ti  rlictator  does  not  fear  the  firess  the  wav 
the  Parliamentary  minis*ri<«  liefore  him  -bd:  f ’r 
he  is  n>  t  the  plaything  of  evi-ry  wimi  that  htow-. 
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Charl£s  Francis  Connor,  73,  pioneer 
advertising  man  of  Kansas  City,  died 
last  wedc.  He  had  been  identifi^  with 
hall  packer,  71,  formerly  the  advertising  business  for  50  years.  He 
..Jitor  and  publisher,  Seabright  was  with  the  Gunning  Advertising  Sys- 
L  I )  J(^l,  died  Feb.  1,  in  Seabright  Adv..rtisinfir  Com- 

11  ^irs  he  was  mayor  of  Seabright. 

Tuia.  E  Barry  Paris,  wife  of  E. 
iTTv  Paris,  associate  editor,  Intema- 
-Ifcanal  News  Service,  died  in  New  York, 
ti*  1^4  after  a  long  illness.  At  one  time  printers,  died  Jan.  30. 

jfjris  was  connected  with  the  United  Mrs.  Alice  Noble  McKay,  78,  mother 
Vess  Associations.  of  A.  N.  McKay,  general  manager.  Salt 

l/>iris  H.  Brink,  53,  foreman,  mailing  4'“  Tribune,  died  recently  in  Can- 
New  York  Daily  News,  ied 


tem,  later  the  Cusack  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  with 
the  Mullins  Company. 

Frederick  T.  Grebe,  49,  founder  of 
the  Grebe-Ziegle  Company,  Peoria,  Ill., 


in  Brooklyn. 

^  .Mis.  Edna  S.  Allen,  27,  wife  of  Don 
to  jBCture  editor  of  the  New 

fork  Evening  World,  died  Jan.  24,  in 
“***“  g.-rtns,  New  York. 

>tn.  Mis.  Gergianna  Ratcliffe  Laffan, 
»,aow  of  William  M.  Laffan,  at  one  time 
d  owner  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
in  died  Jan.  23,  in  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 


"M 


Mrs.  a.  H.  Montgomery,  46,  wife  of 
the  editor  and  manager  of  the  Qinton 
(Ill.)  Public,  died  Jan.  28. 

Othello  M.  Everett,  80,  a  captain  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  for  many  years  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Burlington  On.)  Gazette 
as  office  manager  and  cashier,  died  Jan. 
27,  at  his  home. 

^ _  ,  Viscount  Hill,  member  of  the  British 

livrf  in  Baltimore  before  her  mar-  nobility,  who  died  recently  in  England, 
^e.  There  she  met  her  husband,  while  was  in  his  younger  days  editor  of  the 
It  was  art  critic  on  the  Baltimore  Bui-  Paris  (Ont.)  Star-Transcript, 
ktin.  Sandy  Lockincton,  42,  editor.  Port 

W.  H.  Rogers,  67,  manager  of  the  Hope  (C^t.)  (juide,  died  Jan.  30,  after 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  Sioux  City,  a  long  illness.  He  enter^  employ  of 
eii,  k,  for  33  years,  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Guide  in  1900. 

fli,  &turday,  Feb.  2,  following  6  ye^s’  .Mrs.  .Anna  Dertinger,  mother  of 
f.  ilness.  Rogers  worked  up  to  position  James  E.  Dertinger,  editor,  Bushnell 
•f  manager  from  office  boy.  (IlH)  Record,  died  in  that  city  Jan.  26. 

Winfield  B.  Gorton,  editor,  Islip  (N.  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wood,  wife  of  H.  E. 
Press,  a  weekly,  died  recently.  Wood,  head  of  the  art  department,  Kan- 

—  j  Caft.  Arthur  H.  Battey,  70,  manag-  sas  (jty  Star,  died  recently  following  a 
ifcg  editor,  the  American  Of^er,  and  an  six  weeks’  illness. 

ri  ipweiate  editor  of  the  Marine  Journal,  E.  P.  Stone,  reporter  on  various  Chi- 
_  Iwed  in  Brooklyn,  Jan.  27.  He  was  one  cage  newspapers  including  the  Tribune, 

—  If  the  best  known  marine  writers  on  the  diixl  last  week  at  the  home  of  his  brother, 
FEUJillorth  Atlantic  Coast.  Beginning  work  c  A.  Stone. 

»  printer  in  a  newspaper  office  in  a  small 
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fissachusetts  town,  he  came  to  New 
ork.  where,  for  many  years,  he  was 
ipping  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

t  Joseph  Sanford  Jones,  who  served  on 
t  old  New  York  Sun  for  30  years,  died 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  25.  Besides  the  Sun, 
was  also  connected  with  the  New 
^otk  Tribune  for  some  time. 

^  David  Blain  Kerr,  telegraph  editor, 
aoronto  Mail  and  Empire,  died  suddcnlv, 
f-fh,  2. 

R.  E.  Robinson,  48,  advertising  man- 
«Etr,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator,  died 
^  that  city,  Jan.  28.  Prior  to  hos  11 
!ars'  service  with  the  paper  he  had 
Tvod  in  an  editorial  and  advertising  ca- 
heit)  for  papers  in  New  York,  ^icago. 
Philadelphia,  and  Newark.  N.  J.  He 
once  employed  on  the  New  York 
imes. 

Milliam  Robertson,  for  several  years 
fcal  estate  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Jrd  at  the  home  of  his  father-in-law,  in 
a  few  days  ago. 

li  Re\'._  Robert  M.  Offord,  77,  formerly 
naclng  editor,  the  Christian  Herald, 
N  in  Passaic.  N.  J.,  Jan.  30. 

JiUAX  H.  Sterling,  79,  newspaper 
'I'.p  indent  and  writer,  died  in  West 
''II.  Conn.,  Feb.  4.  He  was  one  of 
lirst  publicity  agents  for  the  late 
T.  Barnum.  He  was  a  graduate  from 
ale.  Sheffield,  class  of  ’68 


m 
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Mrs.  Susan  Hayes  Ward,  87,  for 
many  years  conductor  of  a  department  in 
the  New  York  Independent,  died  at  her 
liome  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  Feb.  4.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Rev.  VVilliam  Hayes 
Ward.  D.  D..  long  time  editor  of  the 
Independent. 

Theodore  Bauer,  formerly  publicity 
agent  for  the  Boston  Opera  Oimpany  and 
(.'olumhia  Phonograpli  Company,  and 
.Mrs.  Bauer  died  Jan.  31,  overcome  by 
smoke  while  attempting  to  escape  from 
their  apartment  in  New  York  City.  A 
cabaret,  the  Oub  Petrouska,  beneath  the 
Hauers’  apartment  and  which  they  man¬ 
aged,  was  badly  damaged. 

Thomas  E.  Leyden,  former  Boston 
newspaperman,  evangelist  and  printer, 
diid  h'eb.  4  at  a  hospital  in  Somerville. 
^'ass..  his  home. 

Howard  .Austin.  72.  formerly  com¬ 
mercial  editor,  Philadelphia  Record,  died 
I'eb.  1  in  Philadelphia.  Native  of  Phila- 
(leliihia.  .Austin  entered  service  of  the 
Record  as  reporter  in  1877.  Becoming 
commercial  editor  a  few  years  later,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  men  in  America  to 
make  up  complete  produce  report.  .As 
mark  of  respect  for  him.  the  Philadelphia 
Produce  Exchange  closed  its  doors  Feh. 
5,  the  day  of  his  funeral. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Comstixtk,  83.  at  i>ne 
time  in  charge  of  the  religions  depart¬ 


ments  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
Richard  Barnd.  editor,  Ness  Coumy  York  Evening  Sun,  die<l 

Kan  )  News,  died  at  a  government  hos-  York  Feb.  6.  She  was  the  first 

"■al  in  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  from  disability  « <>man  writer  to  reix.rt  the  proceedings 
reived  in  the  World  War.  Y’oungcst  Presbyterian  General  .Assembly, 

of  J.  K.  Barnd,  pioneer  Kansas  ed-  sent  to  Albany  by  a  group  of  news- 

r.  he  left  the  News  to  enlist  in  the  paP^rs  in  the  early  ’80’s. 
tb  Division,  contracting  tuberculosis 
linvnv.;  exposure  in  France. 

Goodsei.i.,  pnhlisher,  Chelan 
|''ash.)  Ix*ader,  died  Jan.  23. 

Ross  G.  Wheaton,  21.  city  editor,  St. 

"eiili  (Mo.)  (lazette.  died  follow'ing  a 
rvic.il  operation.  His  father  is  an 
ti  ll  Press  operator  on  the  Gazette. 

'■  Wheaton  formerly  was  with  the 


CURTIS  ENDOWS  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


Old 


Philadelphia  Institute  to  Rival 
World  Institutions 

■A  great  music  scIkkiI,  which  will  rank 
with  institutions  in  (lermanv  and  France, 
has  been  endowed  in  Philadelphia  by 
,  /u  \  II  11-  t  ,  ri.  Cvrus  H.  K.  Curtis  through  the  Curtis 

(ka  Headlight  and  the  To-  i.-;,„n,lation  Fund. 

' ,,.  ■  The  school  will  be  known  as  the  Curtis 

UiNwiDDiE.  55,  veteran  Institute  of  Music.  Mr.  Curtis  is  head 

■  anil  PrcM  telegraph  operator,  dieil  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  and 

.  Louis,  Mo.,  recently.  a  leading  stockholder  in  the  Public 

I  G.  Vines,  editor,  Cedar  (Kan.)  Ledger  Company  of  Philadelphia  and  the 

I",  ^”*'1  ?i<f  former  editor,  Almena  New  York  Evening  Post. 

T  J  Isst  week.  The  object  of  the  institute  is  to  give 

'u'  58,  former  publisher,  students  who  study  music  in  any  form 

inhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury,  died  last  advantages  which  will  not  be  e.xceetled 

bv  anv  school  in  the  world. 


IOWA 


Manufacturing  Facts 

The  capital  invested  in  various  forms  of  manu¬ 
facturing  amounted  to  $233,000,000  in  1914.  Only 
five  years  later,  the  investments  in  manufacturing 
plants  amounted  to  $403,2(X>,ooo — this  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  73  per  cent. 

In  the  same  year  the  value  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  equaled  $745,400,000 — an  increase  of  140  per 
cent  over  the  previous  figure. 

Among  Iowa  manufacturers  are: 

— the  largest  basket  factory  in  the  country. 

— the  largest  broom  factory  in  the  country. 

— the  largest  macaroni  factory  in  the  country. 

— the  largest  sash  and  door  factory  in  the  country. 

— the  largest  cream  separator  factory  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

— the  largest  cereal  factory  in  the  world. 

— the  center  of  the  pearl  button-making  industry. 

This  manufacturing  field  offers  a  rich  market  to 
'  advertisers. 

Gratifying  results  will  reward  the  advertiser  who 
cultivates  this  market. 

THKSK  NKWSPAPERS  COVER  IOWA 
LIKE  A  BLANKET— USE  THEM. 


* 'Burlington  Gazette . (E) 

"Cedar  Rapid*  Gaaetta . (E) 

"Council  Bluff*  Nonpareil . (EdkS) 

"Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader . (E) 

"Davenport  Democrat  St  1  eadar . (S) 

i'J'Davenport  Time*  . (E) 

"Des  Moine*  Capital . (E) 

"De*  Moine*  Sunday  Capital . (S) 

"Iowa  City  Pre**-Citizan . (E) 

"Keokuk  Gate  City . (E) 

tiMa*on  City  Globe  Gazette . (E) 

"Muscatine  Journal  . (E) 

"Ottumwa  Courier  . (E) 

"Waterloo  Evening  Courier . (E) 

"A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1923. 

ftGovemment  Statement,  OeU  1,  1923. 
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Vevr  Orleans 

it's 


Ahead  on 
its  Merits 

Circulation  and  linean 
increasing  by  leaps  aid 
bounds — news  satisfac¬ 
tion  —  advertising 
suits.  These  merit  ftc 
growth  of  newspapers. 
It's  the  answer  for  the 
continued  great  growth 


PRINCE  OF  WALES  PATRON  OF  1924 
WORLD  CONVENTION 

Announcement  Through  Viscount  Burnham  Contained  in 
Cablegram  Just  Received  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


‘A  National 


Campaign 


in  ItselF' 


The  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Daily  Argus 

AND 

The  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 
Standard  Shu 

WESTCBESTER  NEWSPAPEK.  L 

T.  Harold  Forties  NrwRsis 


If  you  want  Evening  Circuh 
tion  in  Baltimore  ute 


If  you  prefer  Morning 
Circulation  use 

THE  AMERICAN 

That  is  what  the  local  net' 
chants  are  doing  and  that  i 
what  we  offer  you. 

NO  FORCED  COBIBIN.\ 
TIONS  when  you  boy 

THE  BALTIMOREjNEWS 
BALTIMORE  AMERias 


JUHIN  bULL  IS  a  paper 
with  a  purpose.  Imbued 
with  the  real  Crusading 
spirit,  it  fights  fearlessly  for 
Truth  and  Right  against  the 
forces  of  Ignorance,  Tyranny 
and  Dishonesty  wherever  these 
be  found.  Its  pages  are  a 
forum  from  which  prominent 
public  men  speak  to  the 
people.  Every  week  it  car¬ 
ries  a  wave  of  sane  Optimism 
throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Britain. 

That  is  why  JOHN  BULL 
has  such  a  hold  on  the  British 
Public.  It  is  read  by  the 
man  who  walks  to  save  his 
car-fare  and  the  magnate  who 
goes  to  his  office  in  his  own 
Rolls-Royce;  by  the  parson  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  woman  at 
the  wash-tuh. 

To  advertise  in  JOHN 
BULL  is  to  cover  the  whole 
country  and  to  reach  every 
spending  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 


Loa  Aacataa,  CdH. 

Gafawl  »,sn  Dafly  Avtraf* 

Swora  OoTerniiirDt  Sutenmt,  Hi  Saaj 
■idlnc  Marrb  SI.  1»».  166,101  DUb  6 
Uaatlia  Bodlnf  Sept.  10,  IIB,  liji 
Dally.  Inereaea  la  Dallj  Antin  (Vu  ' 
ttoa.  20.S4T. 


IT  COVnS  THZ  FIZID  COKnilE! 


KEPSZSEXTATmt: 

H.  W.  Moleaey.  606  Time*  BUf..  ImMi 
O.  Loean  Payne  Ce..  601  Uwm  Nl  I 
Worth  Miehlyaii  A*a.,  CUealt. 

A.  t.  Worrla  XUl.  m  WaanI  Ms.  b. 
Praaeiaeo,  Oalif. 


H.  R.  H.  the  Piinoe  of  Walee.  who  (iToi  oflVcUl  recofnition  to  the  vreet  Wembley 
oonTontion,  ia  personally  known  to  maiy  American  newtpepor  men  for  charactoristics 
of  rood  fellowship,  onsfoiled  by  the  pomp  of  roysl  station. 


^'kFl'Tt'IAL  staini)  of  approval  by  the  patron  of  the  convention  indicates  that 
British  ( ioverninent  of  the  1924  the  Prince  will  be  present  in  person  is  not 
Convention  of  Associated  Advertising  made  clear  in  the  announcement,  but  it  is 
Clubs  of  the  World,  at  Wembley,  has  tn-lieved  that  such  is  the  intention, 
been  given  by  II.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  a  a  * 

Wales,  according  to  a  cablegram  from 

Herbert  C.  Ridout  to  Kditor  &  Pub-  I  ost  of  space  in  the  International  Ex- 
LisHiut.  dated  I'ch.  1.  hihition  of  .Advertising  to  be  held  in  con- 

The  dispatch  reads:  “Viscount  Burn-  nection  with  the  I.ondon  Convention, 
ham.  President  of  the  International  .\d-  July  I.I-IS.  was  set  this  week  at  $5  a 
vertising  Gmvention  of  1924,  has  received  lineal  fiMit.  coincident  with  the  announce- 
a  message  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  con-  imut  that  the  exhibit  will  become  part 
taining  his  consent  to  become  patron  of  <tf  the  $.sO.()(X).(XK)  British  Empire  Expo- 
the  International  Convention  at  Wem-  sition.  continuing  at  Wemliley  Park  until 
bley.  *  Ictober. 

“It  is  considered  probaldc  that  the  Dec.  John  II.  l.ogeman,  general  chairman, 
24  cablegram  of  greeting,  addressed  to  International  Exhibit  Committee,  who 
the  Prince  by  .American  advertising  men.  si>ent  a  month  abroad  arranging  details, 
was  largely  resiamsible  for  His  Royal  brought  the  word  back. 

Highness’  act  of  recognition.  Large  nnims  at  the  huge  stadium  in 

“It  is  felt  here  that  this  endorsement  Wemhlev  Park  have  been  obtained  for  the 
sets  the  final  seal  upon  what  promises  to  advertising  exhibit,  l»geman  statetl.  Ex- 
be  the  greatest  advertising  convention  in  hibit  fixtures  will  be  uniform,  each  unit 
the  world’s  history.”  being  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high.  The 

Prominent  advertising  men  and  pub-  price  quoted  is  for  one  skle  only,  and 
lishers  of  the  L'niterl  States,  backers  of  does  not  include  the  cost  of  installing  or 
the  On-to-London  movement,  sent  a  attaching  the  exhibits  to  the  fixtures, 
cablegram  to  the  Prince,  Dec.  24.  ex-  Provision  has  been  made  for  this  service, 
pressing  regret  that  he  would  not  be  in  for  which  each  exhibitor  will  be  charged 
England  at  the  time  of  the  convention  in  the  actual  cost. 

July,  due  to  a  proposed  South  African  Exhibits,  Logeman  announced,  must 
engagement  and  expressing  hope  of  of-  reach  Ixindon  before  June  14.  They 
fering  greetings  in  person  if.  by  any  should  be  shipped  to  G.  Bernard  Smith, 
chance,  the  Prince  might  change  plans  advertising  director,  A.  &  F.  Pears,  Gd., 
and  be  present  in  I>ondon.  71  New  Oxford  street,  London.  W.  C.  1, 

Whether  his  expressed  desire  to  act  as  England. 


Pittsburgh  Pres 

A  Scrippw-Howanl  Ntwipif* 
Daily  and  Suadty 

Has  the  Largest 


Latest  Certified  Net  Paid 
Sales  per  issue  (less  all  Free 
Voucher  and  Return  copies) 


CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER  A  B.  C 

Korpiirn  AdTertlKins  Rpprp>«titiT«» 
ALLIED  KEW8PAFE&8.  0C. 
Mew  York  Oflo»— 68  YenderUtt  Am 
Chicafo  OAce— 6  North  Weteifc  M 
San  Fra ncitco— Cleveland— CladMifl 


an  increoac  of  over  42,000  in  »ix 
months. 


oIdhnPoll 

WEEKLY  2d 


Write  for  Advertisinjr 
Rates  (which  are  based 
on  a  600,000  Net  Sale) 
to: 


Philip  Emanuel, 
Advertisement  Manager 
ODHAMS  PRESS,  LTD. 

57-SS  Lons  Acre,  London,  W,C.2.  En*. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 


NET  DAILY 
SALE 


LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


London,  gth  January,  ig24. 


We  certify  that  the  average  net  daily  sale  of  “The  Daily 
Mail,”  after  deducting  all  unsold  and  free  copies  whatsoever, 
for  the  six  months  ended  31st  December,  1923,  was  as 
follows: 


July.  1923  . 1,763,285 

August . 1,734,986 

September . 1,741,187 

October . 1,733,953 

November . 1,722,397 

December .  1,740,929 


(Signed)  LEVER  HONEYMAN  &  CO. 

Chartered  Accountants. 

(Signed)  E.  LAYTON  BENNETT  SONS  &  CO. 

Chartered  Accountants. 


DAILY  MAIL  OFFICES 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
Telephone  -  Worth  7270 
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E  D  I 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

WITH  this  issue,  Marlai  K.  Few  Ix-comes  editor 
of  Kiutor  &  Publishkr,  thus  renewing  an 
aid  and  profitable  association. 

For  his  wx)rks  he  is  known  in  journalism. 

I-Vw  names  carry  greater  justified  confidence  to 
newspajjer  makers  in  the  various  departments.  His 
skill  as  a  writer,  enterprise  as  an  editor  and  devotion 
to  practical  idealism  as  a  journalist  fit  him  to  edit  the 
newspaperman’s  newsi)aper. 

With  his  aid  EIditor  &  Publisher  confidently  looks 
forward  to  fresh  and  worth-while  achievements  in  its 
field  of  service. 

J.\MES  W.  Brown. 


SINCERE  NEWS  REPORTING 


An  earnest  young  man,  student  of  his  job,  asks: 
“How  can  a  reporter  make  characters  human  in 
newspaper  copy?” 

Humanity  is  still  the  most  interesting  subject  to 
human  beings  and  the  blood  is  drying  in  the  veins  of 
the  general  newspaper  which  does  iK)t  supply  this 
interest.  Ordinary  folks  go  on  packing  motion  picture 
houses  twice  or  thrice  daily,  craving  satisfaction 
mainly  for  their  emotions,  and  ph;;toplay  writers 
strive,  yet  do  not  often  succeed  in  imagining  charac¬ 
ter  material  comparable  to  the  wealth  of  thrilling 
dramatic  human  situations  which  life,  in  every  city, 
every  day,  yields  freely  for  observant  newspaper  re¬ 
porters. 

There  are  varying  ideas  of  so-called  “human 
interest.”  There  is  the  nearly  obsolete  “sob”  style; 
the  still  used  “slop-over,”  that  nerve-racking  effort 
of  the  amateur  with  big  words  and  small  thoughts ; 
the  story  with  a  super-heated  "lead”  and  tame 
"follow,”  and,  then,  there  is  the  grand  flourish,  made 
incredible  by  adjective  and  superlative.  Finally,  there 
is  the  true  story  of  a  human  event,  written  by  a  person 
of  sympathy  and  understanding,  for  an  audience  of 
simple  human  beings  who  desire  and  have  a  right  to 
know  certain  things  of  their  neighbors. 

Common  minds  perceive  and  write  of  life  commonly. 
Common  news  is  a  thin  product.  Uncommon  people 
see  and  comprehend  the  uncommon  features  of  life 
and  make  excellent  newspaper  copy.  Reporters  who 
possess  fine  sensibilities,  have  sound  knowledge  of  the 
psychological  and  physical  processes  of  the  human 
family,  and  are  good  humored  and  constructive, 
practice  the  deeper  technique  of  newspaper  work. 

To  make  characters  human  in  newspaper  copy  re¬ 
quires  merely  accurate,  plain  and  sympathetic  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  this  calls  more  upon  instinct  than  training. 

“Hokum”  is  no  substitute  for  sincere,  profound, 
comprehending  characterization  of  news  subjects. 
You  might  fool  your  general  public  with  flabby  writ¬ 
ing  on  special  subjects,  but  in  human  affairs  you  must 
remember  that  the  average  reader  is  an  expert  by 
instinct. 


SAY  IT  AND  STOP! 


WE  asked  William  B.  Colver  how  he  accounted 
for  the  rapid  circulation  increases  of  some  of 
the  tabloid  enterprises.  Was  it  the  mere  form? 
Was  it  pictures?  W'as  it  novelty,  brevity,  what? 

“More  than  anything,  brief  and  to  the  point  writ¬ 
ing,”  he  replied,  adding,  "They  are  like  clever  people, 
who  have  something  to  say  and  say  that  something 
clear  and  quick.  We  admire  the  trait  in  people  and 
court  their  society.  There  is  no  bore  to  compare  with 
the  long-winded  person,  however  sincere  he  may  be. 
Same  is  true  of  newspapers,  I  think.” 

The  thrice-told  news  story,  once  in  the  lead,  once  in 
the  description  and  again  in  an  appended  interview,  is 
in  our  opinion  a  bore  to  many  readers.  We  do  not 
advocate  for  all  newspapers  the  choppy  style  of  the 
tabloid  or  bulletin  newspaper,  nor  neglect  of  interest¬ 
ing  atid  important  details,  but  we  do  deplore  over¬ 
written,  oft-repeated  news  accounts,  with  the  meaning 
obscured  by  egoistic  language. 

Why  inflict  an  unwelcome  burden  upon  a  busy 
world  ? 


RIAL 


REVOLTING  BRIBERY  CHARGES 

IF  you  are  a  correspondent  in  Paris  for  .American 
newspapers  and  attempt  to  publish  disagreeable 
facts  as  they  occur,  like  as  not  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  on  the  green  carpet  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the 
gesture  of  an  accused  man  attempting  to  defend  the 
truth.  You  enjoy  your  job  and  want  to  retain  it. 
You  do  not  want  a  fuss  with  the  officials  of  a  foreign 
country.  You  are  anxious  to  conserve  courtesy.  You 
see  no  wrong  in  cabling  news  facts,  even  if  they  do 
rock  the  boat  of  the  tourist  trade,  interfere  with  the 
momentary  expedients  of  some  politician  in  power  or 
concern  affairs  which  are  being  manipulated  behind 
the  curtains  of  secret  diplomacy.  You  feel  that  you 
are  an  American  newspaper  man.  charged  with  a  plain 
duty,  and  the  stuttering,  threatening,  high-and-mighty 
diplomatic  secretary  who  is  calling  you  down  for 
having  sent  the  'admitted  truth,  is  an  enigma  to  you. 
as  probably  your  idealism  is  to  him. 

As  one  official  of  a  press  organization  recently  said, 
the  French  press  has  no  conception  of  .American  news¬ 
paper  ethics  and  the  browbeating  that  our  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Paris  persistently  endure  is  merely  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  Government’s  notion  that  our  news¬ 
papers  are  as  venal  as  is  the  Paris  press,  with  some 
exceptions,  of  course,  to  prove  the  rule. 

The  peculiar  ideas  of  professional  morals  and  honor 
of  French  journalists,  as  a  class,  are  now  the  subject 
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of  wide  discussion  due  to  a  sensational  expo*  • 
Paris  newspaper  I’Humanite,  of  apparenttyi^ 
.fcKuments  taken  from  the  secret  archives  of  th 
imperial  government  of  the  Russian  Czar.  TV,'** 
being  republished  here  in  such  newspapers  ^ 
ing  Age,  New  Republic  and  Nation,  and,  if 
reveal  what  we  call  systematic  briliery  of  the  ^ 
from  1904  until  the  advent  of  Lenin.  ^ 

For  reasons  unexplained,  but  understandable 
newspaper  correspondents  at  Paris  did  not  covert 
story,  which  is  now  weeks  old.  .At  least,  the  ^ 
is  news  in  the  weeklies.  It  is  ccnceivabie  tha  i 
American  correspondent  who  would  have  used  t 
material  would  have  had  a  het  fight  on  his  handiw 
from  goNernment  sources  and  I'rench  newspaper  ^ 
Indeed,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  foreign  cto  | 
spwdent’s  association  at  Paris  would  have  had  ait  " 
chilly  shoulder  for  the  man  who  would  have  bees, 
courageous,  or  tactless,  as  you  will,  to  give  thhaa 
bribery  story  to  the  public  in  detail.  There  is  4 
the  fact  that  the  revelations  came  through  the  C» 
munist  party,  and  naturally  were  viewed  as  hi|lir 
partisan  and  perhaps  of  doubtful  accuracy.  Hownj 
if  anyone  was  sufficiently  interested  and  hadthi] 
he  would  have  found  a  way  to  cover  the  storj* 
what  it  was  worth. 

I  f  the  documents  are  not  authentic,  the  silenct  i 
:he  many  great  I'rench  newspapers  and  editors*. 
cused  therein,  is  strangely  significant. 

The  credit  of  the  Russian  government  was  low,  ii 
lowing  the  Japanese  defeat  and  subsequent  reroh 
tioimry  outbursts,  until  1917,  and  the  concern  of  Ik 
govcrr.mcnt  appears  to  have  been  to  reassure  and  d 
Russian  government  securities  to  the  French  peoik 
So,  it  appears,  the  French  and  Russian  goveniiiwj 
joined  hands  with  the  bankers  and  lined  up  tk 
French  press  to  silence  adverse  criticism  of  R^i 
true  plight. 

In  a  single  year,  1905,  it  is  alleged,  the 
bribes,  for  suppression  of  unfavorable  news  and  (to 
motion  of  untruth,  to  an  amazing  list  of  great  dai< 
newspaper.,  and  journalists  of  all  degrees,  tdald 
3,796,861  francs,  then  at  par.  The  way  the  editiB 
groveled,  with  their  hands  out  for  more  and  mi 
is  a  sickly  chapter  for  American  minds. 

The  public  “fell  for”  the  gold  bricks  and  the  wai 
has  been  listening  to  the  shrieks  of  the  defrauded « 
since  the  Peace  Conference.  How  much  of  a 
this  grossly  corrupt,  as  we  regard  it,  practkehl 
lilayed  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  world  since  the  Pas 
Conference  can  only  be  imagined,  but  surely  it  a 
accounted  for  many  French  political  gestures  wte 
have  been  wholly  mysterious  to  the  people  of  i 
country. 

The  French  government,  or  any  honest  govenmtl 
may  very  profitably  examine  and  encouragt  tkl 
.American  new  spaper  code  of  ethics,  which  as  its  niV 
point  condemns  to  the  dust  the  revolting  practieisr 
subsidy  for  the  suppression  of  news  or  the  pditol 
tion  of  fraudulent  and  deceptive  reports.  As 
I'rench  government  itself  has  stamped  with  apprissl 
the  h'rench  practice  of  press  subsidies,  by  itself  tat 
ing  newspapers  lined  up  by  bribes  to  editors,  we  tia 
it  entirely  appropriate  to  speak  our  minds.  Our?* 
pathy  is  with  the  American  correspondent  at  Parish 
is  fighting  to  get  the  facts  to  his  paper  as  bestbea 
without  a  row,  and  we  seek  to  do  our  partbynan^ 
American  newspaper  men  in  a  measure  understami 
prehiem. 


LESSON  IN  SIMPUCmr 


A 


SIGNIFICANT  little  classic  of  the  city-iwf 
told  by  Heywood  Broun,  New  York 
star  writer,  in  a  recent  nui  ber  of  The 


mg  a 
ihealtli 
jand  J 
jin  chi 
C.  ( 


can  Magazine.  George  Burdick  night  city 
was  “sitting  up  waiting  for  an  important  news  ^ 
and  the  reporter  assigned  to  the  job  had  sadfi^ 
become  style-conscious. 

“Again  and  again  the  reporter  wrote  the 
of  a  lead,  and  each  time  tore  it  up.  It  didn't^fc  },a] 
just  the  tang  and  sparkle  which  he  desired.  Bwjweek 
endured  the  strain  of  waiting  as  long  as  he 
then  tiptoed  across  the  room  and  tapped  the  n» 
the  shoulder.  ‘Mr.  Curtain,’  he  said,  ‘if  7®® 
just  one  little  word  after  another.’” 
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I  PERSONAL 
I - 

FREDERICK  ROY  MARTIN,  gen- 
r  eral  manager,  Associated  Press, 
who  with  his  family  is  making  a  tour  of 
South  America,  was  the  honor  guest  at 
.  hanquet  at  the  Union  Qub,  Santiago. 
Chile,  Feb.  2.  given  by  the  staff  of  El 
Vfercurio.  headed  by  General  Manager 
Perez  de  Arces  and  Chief  Editor  Carlos 
Silva  Vildosola.  Prominent  members  of 
diplomatic,  new^per  and  business  cir¬ 
cles  were  present. 

John  P.  I>w>er,  vice-president  and 
I  managing  editor,  Philadelphia  Record,  is 
in  Atlantic  City  recuperating  from  an 
I  operation  performed  several  weeks  ago 
;  inthe  Miserkordia  Hospital,  Philadel- 
I  phk. 

W.  C.  Conley,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald- Mail  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  and  manager  of  the 
N'ati^  Cash  Register  Company  at  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  has  returned  from  Bermuda 
with  men*ers  of  the  "Hundred  Point 
Oub"  of  the  Cash  Register  Company. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  called  on 
1  President  Coolidge,  at  the  White  House. 

:  Feb.  4. 

I  E.  E.  Burson,  publisher,  Litchfield 
■  (IR.)  News-Herald,  suffered  a  stroke  of 
,  paralysis  Jan.  28,  while  confined  to  his 
L  home  with  a  cold. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Finley  of  the  New  York 
p  Times,  former  president  of  Knox  Cbl- 
\  lege,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  and  S.  S.  McClure 
[  will  be  speakers  at  the  87th  Founders’ 
Day  celebration  at  Knox,  Feb.  27. 
t  Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher  Buffalo 
(N_Y.)  News,  has  selected  as  r^ 

;  resentative  of  the  40th  New  York  district 
:  at  the  Republican  convention. 

Edouard  Fortin,  publisher,  Beauceville 
(Que.')  L’Eclaireur,  and  president.  Cana¬ 
dian  Weekly  Newspapers  .Association,  has 
been  elected  mayor  of  BeaiKeville. 

J.  V.  Barstow,  publisher,  Brownsdale 
(Minn.)  Six  Town  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster. 

J.  W.  Magers  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  Norristown  Herald,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times- 
Herald. 

Abraham  Cahan,  editor.  New  York 
Jewish  Daily  Forward,  sailed  from  New 
York,  Feb.  2,  on  board  the  S.  S.  Majestic 
for  London  at  the  invitation  of  Philip 
Snowden  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
new  Parliament. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JOHN  CREMMEN,  formerly  of 
"  the  William  Filene’s  Sons  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  advertising  department,  has 
been  appewnted  advertising  manager  of 
the  Boston  American. 

I  Donald  L.  Weaver  has  joined  the  serv- 
and  copy  department  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  at  Boston.  He  has 
^  associated  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
J.  H.  Cross  Company,  and  the  Richard 
A-  Fodey  Advertising  Agency  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  was  for  some  time  advertis- 
mg  m^ger  of  Claddings  Department 
Store  in  Providence,  R.  1. 

William  E.  O’Brien  has  been  appointed 
^vertising  manager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  and  Buffalo  Enquirer,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Malcom 
R.  Uissold.  O’Brien  has  been  a  member 
*ue  advertising  staff  of  the  Courier 
*nd  Enquirer  for  the  past  S  years  in 
charge  of  financial  advertising. 

[-  R.  S.  Sheridan,  for  many  years  in  di- 
'  ■w'*  management.  Capital 

4  :New5  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
‘‘be  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  News,  is  tak- 
absence,  due  to  ill- 
I  .  I-3wson,  managing  editor, 

i?M(1  John  Veatch,  business  manager,  are 
-;n  charge. 

Kuh,  for  the  past  year  and 
1?  h®lf  Eastern  representative  of  Mid- 
iv  u  published  by  the  New 

fiork  Times  Company,  has  been  appointed 
‘-uicrtising  manager  of  that  magazine. 

Miss  Edith  Chapman,  a  graduate  of  the 
university  of  Washin^on  School  of  Jour¬ 


nalism,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  News.  She  will  install  a 
cost-finding  system. 

Theodore  Edson,  business  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Sun,  has  resigned,  effective  Feb.  9. 

Donovan  Haislet  has  become  busmess 
partner  of  his  father,  H.  W.  Haislet, 
^itor,  St.  James  (Minn.)  Independent. 
He  has  bem  recently  with  the  Wood- 
stock  (111.)  American  and  a  suburban 
paper  at  Chicago. 

Paul  Sargent,  circulation  manager. 
New  York  Herald,  is  convalescing  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  from  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Michael  H.  Doherty  has  resigned  from 
the  circulation  staff,  Boston  Telegram. 

James  W.  Fisk,  merchandise  counsel, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  formerly 
of  the  Dry  tkxids  Economist,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Civitan  Club  of 
Milwaukee. 

C.  L.  Perkins,  manager  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  has  gone  to  ^lifomia  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  his  father. 

Newcomb  F.  Thompson  has  succeeded 
Fred.  M.  Fugazzi  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Post-Telegram. 
He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
-Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle  &  News. 

George  F.  Nieberg,  formerly  with  the 
Hearst  papers  in  Chicago  and  recently 
with  the  Boston  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising  of  the 
Washington  Times  and  the  Washington 
Herald. 

S.  H.  Somerton,  formerly  proprietor 
and  editor  of  Eastern  Commerce,  Yoko¬ 
hama,  has  become  senior  vice-president 
of  the  W'orld  Wide  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  Y’ork.  Mr.  Somerton  will  be 
actively  identified  in  both  the  domestic 
and  foreign  business  of  this  corporation. 

Wayne  Carrington  Smith,  business 
manager,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
who  will  bear  his  father’s  name.  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  son  of  E.  E.  Smith,  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Record. 

G.  W.  Preston,  advertising  director, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  express  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Preston  has  not  yet  announced  his 
future  plans. 

Chester  Nolan,  formerly  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
as  promotion  manager.  He  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Eagle. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

gDWIN  GORDON  LAWRENCE 
has  been  appointed  editor.  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Times.  Lawrence  was 
feature  writer  on  Women’s  Wear,  New 
York,  from  1915  to  1919.  He  was  also 
at  one  time  ^itor,  Athol  (Mass.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  editorial  writer  on  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Roy  E.  Fairman,  managing  editor, 
(jloversville  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
sided  to  enter  the  advertising  field.  He 
will  conduct  his  own  agency. 

Edwin  F.  McEwen,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  and  lately  with  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News,  has  sailed  for 
Japan  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Japan  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Warren  Storey  Smith  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Post 
to  succeed  Olin  Downes,  who  recently 
went  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Malcolm  T.  Waldron,  formerly  of 
Hartford  and  more  recently  of  the 
Bridgeport  ((Zbnn.)  Telegram,  has  gone 
to  Stamford  as  editor  of  the  Stamford 
5^ntincl.  Ernest  A.  Davies,  of  the  Tel¬ 
egram.  is  now  covering  the  county  courts. 
I)avies’  father,  a  former  member  of  F’ar- 
liament  in  England,  is  visiting  him  and 
he  has  been  writing  American  articles  for 
the  Statesman,  in  London. 

_  Jesse  .A.  Linthicum  has  been  named 
city  editor,  Baltimore  Sun,  to  succeed 
David  C.  Gibson,  who  recently  resigned 
to  associate  himself  with  the  J.  M.  Dai- 
ger  Financial  Advertising  Agency.  Mr. 
Linthicum  has  been  with  the  Sunpapers 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

yiClTOR  MURDOCK,  editor,  Wich- 
*  ita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  resumed  his 
place  Feb.  1,  in  the  sanctum  of  the  Eagle 
office,  following 
h  i  s  resignation 
Jan.  14,  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Trade 
Commission.  He 
is  a  good  example 
of  the  saying 
“the  hand  that 
dabbles  in  print¬ 
er’s  i  n  k,  never 
gets  its  off.” 

Mr.  Murdock 
tried  to  forget 
printer’s  ink  first 
..  in  1903.  He  was 

VicToc  Ml'ioock  elected  a  member 
of  the  S8th  Con¬ 
gress  that  year  and  served  continuously 
until  1915.  In  1917  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  (Commis¬ 
sion  by  President  Wilson  and  reappointed 
in  1919.  His  present  term  would  not 
have  expired  until  1925. 

Before  entering  public  servke,  Mur¬ 
dock  had  a  long  and  brilliant  career  as  a 
newspaper  writer.  He  beg^an  work  in 
the  Eagle  print  shop  at  the  age  of  15 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  late 
Col.  M.  M.  Murdock,  and  worked  in 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  from 
devil  to  editor. 

Later  he  went  to  the  (Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  where  he  soon  became  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  as  reporter  and  writer. 
He  soon  returned  to  Wichita,  however, 
to  resume  his  place  on  the  &gle.  He 
has  been  editor-in-chief  or  managing  ed¬ 
itor  since  1894. 

Printer’s  ink  won’t  rub  off.  If  you 
think  it  will,  ask  Victor  Murdock. 


for  over  13  years.  He  began  as  assistant 
sporting  ^itor  and  has  filled  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  night  editor  and  night  city  editor. 
(Charles  P.  Trussell  is  the  ^y  city  ed¬ 
itor,  and  Harry  L.  Beckner  is  the  night 
city  editor. 

Sidney  Sutlwrland,  telegraph  desk.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  won  a  total  of  $105  in 
prizes  with  his  headlines  during  1923. 
Joe  Dorney,  telegraph  desk,  was  second 
with  $94,  and  Paul  Purman,  telegraph 
desk,  third  with  $92.  The  Tribune  offers 
three  weekly  prizes,  $10,  $5  and  $3,  for 
the  best  heads. 

R.  M.  Scofield,  editor  and  manager 
Uniontown  (Wash.)  Journal,  has  been 
made  secretary  of  the  Uniontown  Com¬ 
mercial  (Club. 

Frank  Franciscus,  city  editor,  Mankato 


(Minn.)  Free  Press,  has  been  made  tele- 
grai^  editor  succeeding  John  C.  Wise, 
who  died  recently.  L.  S.  Inun,  formerly 
of  Jordan,  Minn.,  takes  the  place  of  Fran¬ 
ciscus  on  the  city  desk. 

Frank  Wasson,  news  editor,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  returned  last  wedc 
to  his  desk  after  several  months’  absence 
following  an  accident  in  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  fractured  leg. 

C.  L.  Chalfant,  formerly  of  Springfield, 
O.,  is  the  new  editor,  (Canton  (Ill.) 
Ledger.  He  succeeds  Fred  Austin,  re¬ 
signed. 

Walter  Markley,  court  house  and  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Kansas  Co-operative 
Wheat  Marketing  Association. 

•Miss  Clare  Fer^son  has  been  made 
woman’s  editor,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon. 

William  E.  Jones,  for  40  years  editor, 
Frankford  (Mo.)  Chronicle,  was  stricken 
blind  recently.  His  son.  (Ceorge  E.  Jones, 
owner,  Cowgill  (Mo.)  News,  is  issuing 
the  paper.  Mr.  Jones  is  more  than  70 
years  old. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Foreman,  associate 
society  editor,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
has  returned  to  her  desk  after  several 
weeks’  absence  caused  by  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Harry  P.  Wilson,  night  city  editor, 
Philadelphia  Record,  1^  Feb.  8  for 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  where  he  will  join  the 
newspaper  party  visiting  Panama. 

Hugh  5;avage,  editor.  Duncan  (B.  C.) 
Cowichan  Le^er,  is  convalescing  from 
a  serious  illness. 

James  C.  Isaminger,  .sports  editor, 
Philadelphia  North  American,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  months’  trip  abroad. 
He  brought  horns  a  number  of  special 
articles  about  English  and  French  sport. 

William  T.  Hamilton.  Jr.,  former 
newspaper  man,  and  son  of  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  for  many 
years  owner  of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Mail,  has  published  his  first  novel.  “The 
Three  Stages  of  Oarinda  Thorbald.” 

William  B.  Wilson,  former  (^hief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Claims  in  the  City  So¬ 
licitor’s  office.  Philadelphia,  who  retired 
the  first  of  the  year,  is  back  in  newspaper 
work  as  reporter  on  the  Philadeljrfiia 
Record. 

J.  Duvillo  Pollard,  editor,  Seneca 
County  (N.  Y.)  Courier- Journal,  has 
been  elected  high  priest  of  Salem  Town 
(Thapter  175,  Royal  .Arch  Masons, 

Frank  Evans,  editor,  Sedro-Woolley 
(Wash.)  (Tourier-Times,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  both  the  Commercial  *  and 
Rotary  Oubs  in  Sedro-Woolley. 

Frank  Francis,  former  editor,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  and  for  the 
past  4  years  mayor  of  the  city,  will  re- 


“I  am  gratified  at  tKe  results  sKown 
in  your  last  report.  It  is  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  belief  that  the 
Haskin  Feature  is  the  best  one  of 
its  kind  the  paper  carries,  and  con¬ 
tributes  toward  the  success  o  fthe 
Telegraph/*  T.  W.  Ross,  News 
Direcipr,  The  Colorado  Springs 
Evening  Telegraph. 
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turn  to  the  Standard-Examiner  staff  as  is  acting  as  assistant  to  Tom  J.  Brislin. 
an  editorial  juid  feature  -writer.  He  will  who  lias  been  telegraph  editor  of  the 
conduct  a  daily  column  under  the  heading  .Scranton  Times  for  the  past  4  years. 

News  and  Views.  ^  William  Berger  and  William  Barn- 

William  T.  Iglehart,  city  editor.  Salt  have  joined  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Lake  Chy  Tribune,  has  been  elected  vice-  Public  Ledger, 
commander  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Post 
of  the  American  Legion. 


(N.  Y.)  Times-Press  to  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  Middletown  Herald. 


The  latter  is 


ill 


MARRIED 


Huston  .McCollough  has  been  appointed 
IKilitical  reporter,  Philadelphia  Public 
Kandolph  .Marsliall  has  assumed  the  l.edger. 
duties  of  nunaging  editor  of  tte  recaitly  James  O’Connor,  staff  member,  Scran- 
^rganiz^  lulmonton  (Alta.)  Bullrtin.  (Pa.)  Times,  was  seriously  injured 
He  was  for  some  tune  on  the  staff  of  Peb.  3,  when  he  fell  down  a  flight  of 
oe-i  j’  stairs  in  the  Times  building.  Mr.  O’Con- 

Philadelphia  I  ublic  Ledger  and  more  re-  .^^as  telegraph  editor  of  the  Scranton 
cffltly  scenario  ^itor  for  the  Famous  yinx-s  for  a  number  of  years,  but  for 

Players  Lasky  Corporation  at  Portland,  some  time  has  iK-en  writing  the  "Personal 

^  and  Pertinent”  column, 

n  tttak-eup  editor.  Henry  Morehouse,  formerly  Sunday 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News,  has  been  elects  i-ditor,  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  made 
to  the  editorial  board  of  The  Pennsyl-  assistant  to  Harvey  Duell,  managing 

vanian,  the  Lmversity  of  Pennsylyama  s  ^.^itor  of  the  new  weekly  magazine  to 
daily.  StMl  is  a  freshman  in  the  Whar-  started  in  May  by  the  (Thicago  Tribune, 
ton  School  of  rinance.  nr  i  /  i  • 

,,  Walter  Healy,  formerly  in  newspaper 

(.erald  K.  Rudolph  former  nianaging  Richmond.  Cal.,  is  now  a  re- 

editor,  Buffalo  (V  \.)  Enquirer,  has  porter  on  the  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
been  appointed  Buffalo  manager  for  the  pcveillc 


^  EORGE  SCHERCK,  sports  re- 
porter,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In- 
tclligencer,  to  Dorothy  Cowan,  formerly 
of  the  editorial  staff.  Seattle  Union  Rec¬ 
ord,  Jan.  2.  The  marriage  was  not  an¬ 
nounced  until  Jan.  27. 

Bernard  Leo  Flanagan,  night  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  office,  .-Xssociated  Press, 
to  Miss  Lili  Morgan  of  Grand  Junction, 
Co. 

Charles  E.  Harner.  former  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  now-  w-ith  the  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  Illinois  State  Journal,  to  Miss 
V’irginia  Paxton,  Jan.  30,  at  Champaign. 
Ill. 

Miss  Thelma  Gruber  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Herald- Mail  clerical  force, 
to  Edw-ard  Scott  of  .Mlentown,  Pa. 


.\ssociatioiis. 

In  >me. 

J.  M.  Snyder  has  been 
manager,  Cleveland  bureau.'*'’'" 
Press,  succeeding  Bnant  HaiW " 
bert  has  been  transferred  to  tk  j 
bus,  O.  bureau,  where  he  has  tawl 
place  of  E.  J.  John^,  ^  ^ 
L.  P.  business  office.  SnvtbT 
formerly  state  editor  of  tl»  ^ 
(O.)  Citizen.  ^  ^’*-5 

L.  D-  Harrop,  manager,  Uniw 

bureau,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  recov^' 
a  major  operation.  He  is  beii^li 
by  John  Sharp  of  the  Chicagoofcl 

Executive  committee  of  the 
ciated  Press  w  ill  meet  March  ) 
meetings  which  were  to  have  L. 
Feb.  27,  and  March  26,  have  t*?.’ 
bined  in  this  meeting.  this  tW 
next  meeting  of  the  board  of  iC,! 
will  decided  upon.  The  aninJ> 
mg  of  the  Associated  Press  win  i.' 
April  22.  at  the  Waldorf 


Fox  Film  Corporation. 

E.  K.  King  has  resigned  as  librarian, 
Minneapolis  Journal,  and  has  succeeded 
Harry  L.  Pratt  as  librarian,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

(icorge  C.  Dworshak.  reporter,  St.  Paul 
News,  has  resigned  to  start  a  community 
paper.  , 

Rosooe  Fawcett,  former  sporting  editor, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  now  en- 


NEWS  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
SYNDICATES 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

JOE  COHN,  from  political  writer. 
New  York  City  News  Association, 
to  staff.  New  York  Times. 

Ward  Moore,  from  Kansas  editor, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital,  to  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 
Robert  J.  Knight,  from  classilied  man- 


gaged  in  magazine  publishing  in  Minne-  ager,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican,  to  ad- 


sota,  has  been  visiting  his  former  home 
in  Portland. 

Clayton  E.  Hildum,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of 
the  Lehigh  V'alley  Railroad  Company. 
He  won  his  promotion  from  a  minor  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  freight  department. 

Louis  DeBord,  reporter,  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  has  Ix-cn  promoted  to  editorial 
writer. 

Charles  J.  Gormley,  representative  of 
Buffalo  newspapers  at  Mount  Morris. 
N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Gormley  were  painfully 
burned  when  their  stalled  automobile 
caught  fire  while  Mr.  Gormley  was  using 
a  match  to  locate  engine  trouble. 

Frank  Long,  former  star  guard  of  the 
Swarthmore  football  team,  has  joined  the 
staff,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Burton  L.  Smith,  of  the  Los  .-Xngeles 
Times,  w-as  a  visitor  in  Philadelphia  re¬ 
cently.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
General  Butler,  who  is  “cleaning  up" 
Philadelphia,  and  carried  hack  a  special 
story. 


vertising  manager,  Lexington  (N.  C.) 
Dispatch. 

F"red  Norris,  from  copy  desk,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade  to  city  copy  desk,  Toledo 
(O.)  News-Bee. 

J.  J.  Shores,  from  staff,  Philadelphia 
North  American,  to  copy  desk,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade. 

Lew  Klewer,  from  Toledo  (O. )  Times, 
to  staff,  Toledo  Blade. 

P.  L.  Trussell,  from  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post,  to  assistant  city  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 

Franklin  Yeutter,  from  staff,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  to  staff, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

John  O.  Shirley,  from  San  .Antonio 
(Tex.)  News  to  city  editor,  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Times. 

Charles  Minord,  from  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  staff,  to  staff,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger. 

John  P.  Miles,  from  reporter  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  News,  to  staff,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Cal.)  Illustrated  Daily  News. 

Lawrence  Sheppard,  from  San  An- 
~  ilwrting 


1\T(^RRIS  J.  H.\RR1S,  formerly  of 
the  Japan  Advertiser,  has  joined 
the  Washington  bureau.  United  Press 
.Association. 

Universal  Service  has  closed  its  San 
.Antonio,  Tex.;  bureau. 

Captain  W.  W.  Murray,  night  etlitor, 
(Canadian  Press,  Montreal,  is  off  duty 
suffering  from  appendicitis.  He  is  re¬ 
placed  temporarily  by  T.  1-'.  Rhude,  from 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

W.  P.  .Ainsworth  is  relieving  William 
Johnson,  financial  editor.  United  Press 


IN  THE  AGENCY  FIELD 

WILLIAM  T.  GREY, 

’  assistant  nianaging  editor,  ■ 

ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  hi 
the  copy  staff  of  Edwin  Biid  ,V , 
Inc.,  advertising  agency.  New  Yorf 
J.  F.  Held  .Agency,  Seattle,  Wji] 
moved  to  new  quarters  in  the  - 
completed  Bigelow  Building. 

H.  G.  Penman,  the  “Adman,”  has 
new-  and  larger  quarters  at  4 
street.  Seattle,  Wash. 


Strang  &  Prosser,  advertising  i.-:, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  moved  fnmj 
Empire  Building  to  the  L  (1 


.A1  Klein,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  after  tonio  (Tex.)  Express  staff,  t< 
conducting  a  campaign  for  funds  for  the  editor,  Houston  Dispatch. 

Jewish  Welfare  Association.  Ben  Baines,  from  staff  San  .Antonio 

Gordon  Jost,  of  the  staff,  Philadelphia  (Tex.)  Light,  to  reportorial  staff.  San 
Bulletin,  narrow-ly  escaped  injury  recently  Antonio  News. 

when  the  automobile  he  was  driving  Miss  Fayette  Krum,  from  Chicago 
plunged  down  a  hill  in  Fairmount  Park.  Tribune  staff,  to  sports  w-riter,  Chicago 
His  companion  was  injured.  Daily  News. 

William  W^  Roberts,  lately  photog-  jy  jy  Richards, 


grapher  for  Post  Publishing  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post  as  feature 
writer. 

Harvey  S.  Brown  of  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
has  joined  the  county  staff  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  ((3onn.)  Telegram,  in  charge  of  the 
Westport  bureau. 

E.  B.  Smith,  copy  reader,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  because  of  a  severe  illness. 

Dan  Lenehan  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Scrantfwi  i  Pa.)  Sunday  Dispatch. 

James  G.  Mackin.  labor  reporter, 
Scranton  ( Pa.  >  Times  for  the  past  6 
years,  resigned  recently  to  become  new^ 
editor  of  the  Montrose  (Pa.)  Republi¬ 
can. 

P.  M.  Barrett,  until  recently  publicity 
representative  for  the  I-Mna  Park  Players, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk,  San  Antonio  Express. 

Jack  Specht,  former  San  Antonio  News 
staff  photographer,  has  left  for  New 
York  to  enter  motion  picture  photography 
work.  '■ 

Leroy  Eisenhour,  formerly  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  is  now  working  on  the  telegraph 
desk  at  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times.  He 


from  copy  desk, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  to  editor,  radio 
section,  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

H.  A.  MacCiowan,  from  Middletown 
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Church  Copy 
For  Every  Paper 


The  Church  Advertising  Department  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  is  interested  in  having  newspapers 
and  churches  cooperate  in  use  of  construc¬ 
tive  announcements  urging  church  attend¬ 
ance. 
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Because  of  request  for  good  copy,  the 
Department  began  offering  several  years 
ago  constructive  copy  for  newspaper  use. 
Some  papers  are  willing  to  pay  a  small  fee 
for  use  of  exclusive  copy.  Series  No.  3  and 
No.  4,  fifty-two  and  twenty-five  ads  respec¬ 
tively,  will  answer  this  need,  obtainable 
from  Herbert  H.  Smith,  518  Witherspoon 
Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Special  advertisements 
for  special  church  days,  available  to  only 
one  paper  in  a  town. 

Other  papers  desire  copy  without  charge. 
Series  No.  5,  obtainable  from  E.  H.  Harris. 
The  Richmond  Palladium,  Richmond,  Ind., 
answers  this  need.  Any  paper  may  use  this 
series  at  anv  time. 
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Tbe  WashiDglon  Times 

Washington'*  Crowing  Evening 
Newspaper 

Also  publishers  ol 

The  Washington  Herald 

Morning  and  Sunday 
Dominant  in  its  Field 
a  LOGAN  PAYNE 
PUBLISHER  AND  GEN.  MGR. 


ritST  IN  rVBUC  SSRVtCt 

The  World  and  the  Eve- 
ninf  World  have  a  com- 
bfaira  circulation  daily,  oi 
iSO,0m  (or  $1.20  per  agate 
Use  greas,  subject  to  con¬ 
tract  discount*.  They  carry 
more  high  class  dry  good* 
advertising;  are  read  by 
more  jobbers,  derartmoot 
and  chain  store  buyers,  and 
by  more  retailers;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  concentrated 
circulation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination. 

Aitrrtist  iu  Newspapers 
By  the  Ynr 

Ctie  dUlh  raortd 

PuDtaer  Building,  New  Yorli 
Malbr'*  Building,  Ford  BsiQdhig, 

Chicago  Detroft 


Ps*  Paper*— (ir  any)  amrpnae  the 

'TZs.r  times 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

A  recent  reader  surveir  indicate* 
that  among  the  housewivea  of 
the  dtjr  our  Thursday  Food 
Feature  Department — upward  of 
four  pages  devoted  to  food 
recipes  and  news  and  food  ad¬ 
vertising  —  is  the  best  feature 
carried  by  the  Times 

evodatka  »ja  MtinlMr  A.  &  C 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

MaAwuuth  Bldg.  Lyttan  Bldg. 
Naw  York  CUcago 


A  MARKET  MAGNET 


Electrical  Sales 

Buffalo — where  cheap  electrical  cur- 
^t  rates,  made  possible  by  Niagara 
F^ls  power  make  electrical  appliance 
lellinf  easy  when  combined  with  jndi- 
ooos  newspaper  adrertising.  All  you 
“  the  pulling  power  of  the 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  ALONE. 

A-  B.  C  Total  Net  Paid  119,754  Sep¬ 
tember  30.  1925 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Edward  H.  Butlar 
Ediler  and  Pnbliiktr 
EELLY-SMITH  CO. 

NathsMl  Rapraaaaitnthren 

BU*.  Ljrttoa  Bldff. 

York,  N.  Y.  CUcaco,  DL 


ituilding,  where  tlw  entire  i5th  floor  has 
been  taken  over.  The  space  buying  and 
copy  pnxluction  departmcnts_  are  in 
charge  of  Frank  C.  Doig;  art  is  liandled 
by  George  P.  Semple  and  George  Hager ; 
Miss  -Alice  Roote  directs  the  department 
specializing  in  food  production  and  do¬ 
mestic  science  subjects ;  and  auditing, 
credit,  and  checking  are  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Wilson. 

Maurice  Elgutter  of  the  E^^tter  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Toledo,  O.,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  class  in  advertising  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toledo. 

F.  Harvey  Morse,  formerly  advertising 
manager.  Corno  Mills  and  National  Oats 
Company,  ami  for  the  past  three  years 
with  the  Fisher-Brown  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  of  St.  Ivouis,  resigned  Feb.  1.  to  join 
tlie  sales  promotion  department  of  the 
Ralston  Purina  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

-A.  B.  Rand,  formerly  with  the  Mc- 
Jimkin  .Advertising  Company,  Chicagi^ 
and  with  the  Shuman-Haws  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  staml- 
artl  Rate  &  Data  Service,  also  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Howard  T.  Graves  for  the  last  4  yeasr 
with  Sherman  &  l.ebair,  Inc..  Xew| 
York,  has  advanced  to  the  position  of 
space  buyer. 

Harry  K.  Wade  has  joined  the 
Tliresher  Service  .Advertising.  New 
A’ork,  as  account  executive. 

Robert  D.  McMillen,  recently  director 
of  sales  and  service  of  .Albert  Frank  & 
Company,  New  York,  has  joinctl  the  staff 
of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  also  of 
New  York. 

Henry  S.  McLeod  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Charles  Daniel  Frey  .Advertising,  Inc.. 
Chicago. 

John  D.  Cole  and  Dwight  W.  Jennings, 
lx>th  of  whom  have  been  with  the  (Hii- 
cago  office  of  Ixird  &  Thomas,  have  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  new  office  which 
that  agency  has  started  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Harris  L.  Corey  has  been  elected  a 
director  and  secretary  of  The  John  S 
King  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

F.dward  T.  King.  M.  Heintz,  Francis 
Reeser.  Donald  Schaffer  and  B.  Miller 
have  recently  joined  the  staff  of  John  S. 
King  Company.  Inc.,  Gevcland  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

H.  L.  F!llenbogen  has  established  a  new 
advertising  agency  at  116  Dove  street. 
.All>any.  N.  S’.,  under  the  name  of  the 
.Albany  Display  and  .Advertising  Service. 

Dorrance.  Sullivan  &  Company,  upon 
the  closing  of  their  special  service  offices 
at  South  Bcml  and  Oiicago,  are  trans¬ 
ferring  part  of  the  staffs  of  these  offices 
to  New  York  and  Boston.  H.  F".  Murphy, 
art  director  at  South  Bend,  becomes  art 
director  at  Boston,  and  G.  C.  Jefferson, 
space  buyer  at  South  Bend,  has  been 
transferred  to  their  traffic  department. 
New  York. 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS 


New  York — “Mc.Adoo  out ;  Doheny  to 
Walsh  I  (Unassisted)” — l’hillit>.(  in  the 
Sun  and  Cilohe. 


Berlin — Paul  Miller,  Chicago  Tribune 
correspiMidcnt  was  refused  passport  to 
visit  Russia  because  he  refuse<l  to  accept 
the  censorship  conditions  proposetl  by 
Bolshevik  embassy  here. 

Chicago — “HOORAY  !  and  three  rous¬ 
ing  cheers  for  the  G.  O.  P..  the  GR.AND 
OIL  P.ARTY.” — Tic  Tac.  Chicago 
I  riltune. 

Boston — "If  Mr.  Munsey  could  only 
abolish  taxes  as  easily  as  he  abolishes 
newsiwpers !” — James  J.  Montague  in 
>he  (ilobc. 

New  York — Evening  Journal  editorial, 
characteristic  of  Brisbane,  calls  Frank 
Munsey  "one  game  guy,”  for  spending 
$<>,(KH).0()0  to  clean  up  the  New  York  field, 
and  sarcastically  suggests  consolidation 
of  Sun  and  Globe  with  Telegram  and 
Evening  Mail. 

Wasliiiigtun — "Pe.'iee  at  last  for  a 
lover  of  jK'ace,"  was  W.  .-V.  Rogers  cap¬ 
tion  for  his  memorial  cartoon  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  in  the  Washington  Post. 

New  York — “You  can  fool  oil  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  some  of  the 
IX'ople  oil  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool 
oil  of  the  people  oil  of  the  time.” — Eve¬ 
ning  H'orld. 

New  Orlean.s — Tinies-Picayune  pub¬ 
lishes  comparative  photograplis  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  taken  in  1912.  1917  and  1921, 
showing  shocking  physical  deteriora¬ 
tion  due  to  cares  of  state  and  years  of 
war. 

New  A’ork — “Newspapers  are  filled 
with  scandalous  stories  about  people  who 
deem  it  perfectly  scandalous  that  such 
stories  be  publi.shed.” — James  K.  Mc- 
(iiiinncss  in  the  Sun  and  Globe. 

Chicago — Herald  Examiner  publishes 
two  solid  graphic  pages  “Pictorial  Story 
of  the  Life  of  Woodrow  Wilson.” 

Baltimore — “The  less  a  man  knows,  the 
more  he  delights  in  picking  out  folk  who 
know  even  less  and  calling  them  ignorant 
asses." — Sunbeams  in  Baltimore  Sun. 

Philadelphia — “The  Republicans  natur¬ 
ally  fear  that  Fall  will  lead  to  the  winter 
of  their  discontent.” — Philadelphia  North 
.  Ime-iean. 


JAMES  P.  WEST,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  John  B. 
Ellison  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  office  of  William  J.  Alorton 
Company,  newspaper  representatives  of 
New  A'ork  and  CTiicago. 

Frank  L.  Dales,  formerly  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Chicago  Herald,  and 
liter  in  the  advertising  department,  Clii- 
cago  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  r>ffice  of  Cone,  Hunton  & 
Woodman,  Inc. 

Frost.  I.andis  &  Kolin,  New  York,  have 
been  appointerl  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.^ 
News-Ihspatch. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

p.AUL  B.  WHALLON,  formerly  in 
■T  charge  of  the  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment  Ft.  Madison  (la.)  Democrat,  has 
,bcen  made  head  of  the  west  end  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  section.  Ben  Conshrock 
has  succeeded  him  in  the  job  plant. 

William  Hemmer,  member  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  .staff.  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Hemmer,  are  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  last  week. 

Joseph  A.  Falcey,  a  compositor  on  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  and  Mrs.  Falcey, 
are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Edna  Veronica. 


San  Francisco  —  Examiner  features 
photographs  and  scientific  description  of 
an  astronomical  excursion  at  Mt.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Observatory,  turning  the  attention  of 
readers  to  the  skies. 

St.  Louis — “In  New  York  the  subway 
addict  comes  out  of  his  hole  on  Ground 
Hog  Day.  and  if  the  weather  is  line  he 
predicts  spring.” — St.  Louis  Globe- 
I  democrat. 

Houston — “The  New  York  newspapers 
are  welcome  to  run  their  cable  news  as 
they  please,  but  it  liKiks  to  us  as  if 
European  royalty  stuff  has  about  for¬ 
feited  its  place  on  the  front  page." — 
Hous'on  Post. 

Fort  Wortli — “When  General  Butler 
gets  through  chasing  the  crooks  out  of 
I’liiladelphia  he  can  get  another  job  in 
neighboring  cities  chasing  them  back 
again.” — Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Kansas  City — “We  suppose  if  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  we  could  go 
to  New  York  and  knock  out  a  modest 
living  raising  young  newspapers  to  sell 
to  Frank  A.  Munsey.” — Starbeams. 
Kansas  City  Star. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

^  H.  WCX)DY,  editor,  Okanogan 
•  (Wash.)  Independent,  has  been 
n^ed  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Washington  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  take  the  place  of  Chapin  D. 
Foster,  editor,  Grandview  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald,  who  became  president  at  the  death 
of  N.  Russell  Hill,  former  president.  Mr. 
Woody  is  succeeded  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  by  R.  M.  Scofield, 
editor.  Uniontown  (Wash.)  Journal. 
Fred  L.  Wolf,  editor,  Newport  (Wash). 
Miner;  L.  C.  Weik,  editor,  Odessa 
(Wash.)  Record;  and  Grant  C.  Angle, 
editor,  Shelton  (Wash.)  Mason  County 
Journal,  have  been  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Foster  to  draft  permanent  memorials 
for  the  late  N.  Russell  Hill  and  the  late 
Dan  Cloud. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y)  League  of  Advertising 
Women  started  a  10  weeks’  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  advertising  Feb.  5.  J. 
Jay  Fuller,  of  the  Fuller  Advertising 
-Agency,  is  the  instructor  of  the  course. 

New  York  School  Reporters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  recently  organized,  will  hold  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  Feb.  20 
Harold  Strickland,  of  the  Sun  and  Globe, 
is  president  of  the  association,  which 
numbers  20  reporters. 

Daniel  E.  Derr,  vice-president,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Advertising  Club,  has  'been 
chosen  toastmaster  for  the  16th  annual 
banquet  of  the  club,  scheduled  for 
Feb.  14. 

First  official  convention  of  the  second 
district.  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  will  be  held  May  12  and  13, 
in  Philadelphia.  Rowe  Stewart,  business 
manager,  Ibiladelphia  Record,  is  general 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments.  Paul  V.  Barrett,  Scranton,  Pa., 
is  district  chairman.  The  second  district 
comprises  advertising  clubs  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

.Annual  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Graphic  Arts  Club  was  held  Jan.  29. 
when  9  directors  were  chosen  to  govern 
the  Ben  Franklin  Departmental  of  the 
club.  George  H.  Gardner  was  re-elected 
president  and  the  other  directors  include 

B.  H.  Noyes,  James  A.  Cannon,  J.  F. 
Berkes,  B.  B.  Eisenberg,  Joseph  Gideon, 

C.  .A.  Randall.  C.  H.  Jackman,  and 
George  F.  Buehler.  George  H.  Hebb,  of 
Detroit,  vice-president  of  the  United 
Typothet*  of  America,  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker. 

Buffalo  Printing  Trades  Council  has 
elected  the  following  officers;  President, 
W.  J.  McLaughlin,  Typographical  Union 
No.  9 ;  vice-president,  Thomas  Calvert, 
Stereotypers’  Union  No.  25;  business 
secretary,  Joseph  McKimmie,  Bookbind¬ 
ers’  Union  No.  17;  treasurer,  Norbert 
Berger,  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  27. 

Annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Kan- 
cas  Democratic  Press  Association  will 
be  held  in  Topeka,  Feb.  22. 

New  York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club 
gave  a  housewarming  tea  at  their  new 
club  house  last  week.  The  club  now  has 
75  members. 

Philadelphia  Sporting  Writers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  plans  to  hold  its  annual  dinner, 
Feb.  19,  at  the  Hotel  Walton.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  election,  Neagel  Rawlins  was  chosen 
1924  president;  Edwin  J.  Pollock,  vice- 
president  ;  Lawrence  McCrossin.  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Louis  Jaffe,  treasurer. 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Ad  Club  will  ob¬ 
serve  the  national  “Truth  In  -Advertis¬ 
ing’’  week,  Feb.  17  to  22.  The  week  will 
be  spent  in  an  e<lueational  campaign,  clos¬ 
ing  with  a  banquet  Feb.  22.  The  Ad 
Qub  committee  is  composed  of  W.  N. 
Sudlinger,  chairman ;  tiarry  Smith,  E. 
E.  Ellsworth,  Ray  Streeter,  Charles 
Nicholson,  and  L.  H.  Whiteside. 

Northeast  Nebraska  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  convention  last  week 
at  Lincoln.  Neb.  E.  A.  h'rye.  of  Nio¬ 
brara,  was  elected  president.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  are  Mark  Murray,  vice-president, 
and  J.  P.  O’Furey,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  E.  M.  Vonseggern  and  Charles 
Kuhle  were  named  directors. 

Four  hundred  of  the  leading  business 
men  and  political  leaders  of  Des  Moines 
were  present  at  the  Gridiron  banquet  of 
the  Des  Moines  Advertising  Club  held 
at  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  last  week. 


Twelfth  annual  winter  meeting  of  the 
Washington  State  Press  Association  will 
be  held  March  13,  14,  15,  in  Seattle 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  with 
the  School,  of  Journalism  acting  as  host. 
R.  W.  Jones,  acting  director  and  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism,  is  in 
charge. 

Marco  Morrow,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Capper  Publications,  Topeka,  Kan., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers’  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  week.  Other 
officers  include:  First  vice-president, 
-Alfred  Jones,  Farm  Journal,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  second  vice-president,  Horace  C. 
Klein,  the  Farmer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 
secretary,  J.  Lewis  Draper,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead ;  and  treasurer,  C.  A. 
Taylor,  Farm  Life,  Spencer,  Ind. 

Editors  of  King  and  Kitsap  Counties, 
Wash.,  entertain^  their  wives  and  a 
group  of  newspaper  women  at  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  the  association  in 
Seattle.  Harrison  W.  Mason,  president 
of  the  group,  and  editor,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Rainier  Valley  Times,  presided. 

Kansas  Afternoon  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  in  Kansas  City  re¬ 
cently  with  the  election  of  J.  T.  Moore 
of  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight  as 
president,  and  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff,  also 
of  the  Headlight,  as  secretary.  Member¬ 
ship  is  limited  to  papers  receiving  the 
Associated  Press  leased  wire  report. 
There  are  21  papers  eligible.  Twelve 
papers  had  representatives  at  the  first 
meeting. 

Lantern  Club  of  Boston,  composed  of 
advertising  solicitors,  held  their  annual 
meeting  recently.  Murray  Purves  of  Red 
Book  was  elected  governor,  and  D.  V. 
O’Connell  of  Hardware  Retailer,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

In  celebration  of  the  39th  anniversary 
of  the  Boston  Press  Club  a  housewarm¬ 
ing  was  held  by  the  members  Jan.  30. 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley  was  guest  of 
honor,  and  presented  Charles  E.  Young, 
president  of  the  club  for  the  past  4  years, 
a  life-sized  photograph  of  the  latter. 
James  H.  Vahey,  toastmaster,  introduced 
several  former  presidents  of  the  club. 
Plans  were  made  for  the  annual  Press 
Club  Frolic  to  be  held  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre,  Feb.  15. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  -Advertising  Club  are  planning  to 
attend  the  coming  convention  of  adver¬ 
tising  clubs  to  be  held  in  London.  Twelve 
already  have  made  reservations. 

Joint  (Committees  from  the  Six  Point 
League  and  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  held  a  luncheon 
Feb.  6,  at  the  Advertising  Qub  of  New 
York,  at  which  time  it  was  decided  that 
the  two  org;anizations  would  give  a  din¬ 
ner  March  24,  at  Hotel  Commodore.  A 
committee  with  (Collin  Armstrong  as 
chairman  was  appointed  to  decide  upon 
the  details.  Members  of  the  committee 
are  Richard  A.  Dunne,  Frank  M. 
Lawrence,  F.  H.  Hubbard,  George  R. 
Katz,  W.  H.  Lawrence  and  F.  W.  Zorna. 

Sphinx  Club  at  its  dinner  Feb.  19,  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria,  will  be  presided 
over  by  J.  S.  McCulloh,  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  (Company.  It  will  be 
“Telephone  Night,’’  with  a  switchboard 
dcmfMistration. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
will  be  open  on  a  holiday  on  Feb.  12, 
Lincoln’s  birthday,  when  a  membership 
luncheon  will  be  held  at  12.30  o’clock. 

-Art  N.  Apple  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  as  promotion  manager.  Mr.  Apple 
was  recently  general  sales  manager. 
Victory  Bag  &  Paper  Company  of  that 
city. 

League  of  Advertising  Women,  New 
York,  hekl  a  luncheon  Feb.  6,  at  which 
members  were  addressed  by  Baroness 
Katherine  Evans  Von  Klenner,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Opera  Qub. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Rotary  Qub  entertained 
the  members  of  tlie  Florida  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Feb.  2,  with  a  press  breakfast 
at  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel.  B.  C.  Forbes, 
editor,  Forbes  magazine,  and  James 
O’Shaughnessy,  secretary,  American  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Association  were 
speakers. 
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fcnd  over  2 1 0,000 
JSunday. 

1920  census  figures 
lare  “moth-eaten.” 


pOiXAR  pullers 


Adi’ertising  and  circulation  managers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
ideas  that  will  increase  advertising  receifts  and  win  new  circulation.  Vonr 
idea  for  iMcrra.in;  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  your  manager, 
but  it  may  be  fust  the  thing  that  some  other  manager  wants.  Lditoi  &  Pui 
LisiiEs  wUl  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  The  fact  that 
the  idea  is  now  being  used  in  yonr  city  does  not  bar  it  from  the  department. 
Address  your  communication  to  the  Dollai  Pullei  Eoitoe.  IVhen  they 
appear  clip  them  and  mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  ideas 
will  not  be  returned. 


^^XTNOW  them  by  their  Hrade  mark,”’ 
was  the  streamer  over  a  double 
page  spread  of  advertisements  of  various 
stores  which  had  some  “earmark”  as  for 
instance,  unusually-colored  fronts,  etc., 
by  which  they  are  easily  recognized. 
One  result  of  the  advertisement  was  an 
increased  use  of  such  “trade  marks”  by 
local  stores. — Bert  A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box 
295,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


It 


displays  an  item  in  his  window, 
seasonable  and  he  wants  to  sell  it.  Then, 
it  follows  that  newspaper  space  will 
help.  This  refutes  the  cut  and  dried 
statement.  “I  haven’t  anything  I  want 
to  advertise  now.” — Donald  O.  Ross, 
Washington,  Iowa. 


The  Evanston  (III.)  real  estate  board 
will  run  a  series  of  advertisements  dur- 
1924  on  the  relation  of  the  realtor  to 
his  community,  owning  one’s  own  home, 
realty  investments  and  similar  subjects. 
The  board  is  running  the  advertisements 
without  solicitation.  The  value  of  the 
newspaper  to  the  real  estate  men  and  to 
the  community  is  constantly  before  the 
real  estate  dealer.  Elach  week  he  is 
called  'b>'  telephone  or  person  to  get  his 
real  estate  transactions  for  the  real  estate 
Iiage  which  appears  every  Tuesday  with 
a  complete  review  of  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  done  during  the  previous  week. 
The  service  of  the  Evanston  newspaper 
is  rewarded  with  the  advertisements  of 
the  real  estate  board. — S.  K.  D. 


Here’s  a  suggestion  that  will  bring 
you  extra  lineage  from  one  of  your  shoe 
stores :  Small  sizes  in  women’s  _  foot¬ 
wear  are  a  problem  for  the  majority  of 
merchants  in  this  line,  for  they  accumu¬ 
late  faster  than  they  sell.  Suggest 
grouping  all  small  sizes  in  stock,  and 
advertising  a  Cinderella  Day,  with  prices 
sufficiently  reduced  to  attract  women 
who  can  wear  these  sizes.  An  extra  in¬ 
ducement,  if  desired,  can  be  provided  by 
offering  a  classy  pair  of  2-A  pumps  free 
to  the  first  grown  woman  able  to  wear 
them. — V.  M.  Kerr,  68  Rosedale  avenue, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


Our  Features: 

Samuel  G.  Blythe 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
R.  L.  Goldberg 
Ed  Hughes 
O.  O.  McIntyre 
Penrod  and  Sam 
Will  Rogers 
H.  J.  Tuthill 
Albert  Payson  Terhune 
and  others 

The  McNanght  Syadkale,  lie. 

Times  Building,  New  York 


ig,  iTiew  1  ore 


.•\n  advertising  solicitor  for  an  Ontario 
[xaper  recently  obtained  considerable  new 
lineage  by  selling  a  series  of  ads  to  three 
merchants  in  different  lines  of  business 
but  all  having  the  same  name — Hill. 
Under  the  heading  “Three  Great  Hills,” 
one  was  told  that  they  were  Hill  the 
Mover,  Hill  the  Baker  and  Hill  the  Rub- 
lier  Man.  It  liappened  that  the  solicitor 
overlooked  another  Hill,  who  decided  to 
cash  in  on  the  advertising  by  the  trio, 
and  informed  the  public  that  he  was 
the  greatest  Hill  of  all. — V.  M.  Kerr,  68 
Rosedale  avenue,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


By  presenting  a  neat  sketch  of  a  large 
business  building  to  the  tenants,  a  Bos¬ 
ton  paper  recently  secured  a  number  of 
the  firms  as  advertisers.  The  front  of 
the  building  was  divided  into  spaces  of 
uniform  size  and  the  card  of  a  business 
firm  appeared  in  each  space.  The  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  advertisement  obviously  was 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  who  was 
led  to  study  the  sketch  and  familiarize 
himself  with  the  firms  tenanted  in  that 
building. — C.  VV.  Whittemore,  58  Mag¬ 
nolia  street,  -Arlington,  Mass. 


.\  leading  Bo.ston  jewelry  store  re¬ 
cently  ran  advertisements  in  all  of  the 
city’s  newspajiers  stating  that  it  would 
refund  all  money  paid  for  purchases  on 
a  certain  day  of  the  month,  that  day  to 
be  determined  by  the  number  (1  to  31 
inclusive,  representing  the  days  of  the 
month)  drawn  from  a  hat  by  a  feminine 
star  of  a  musical  comedy  company  play¬ 
ing  at  a  local  theatre.  Unusual  interest 
was  shown  in  this  contest  by  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  store  received  big  space  in 
all  papers  for  the  unusual  news  story, 
both  at  the  time  of  announcement  of  the 
contest  and  later  when  the  award  was 
made.  The  store  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  plan,  that  it  will 
be  made  an  annual  event. — C.  L.  Moody, 
L>Tin.  Mass.,  Telegram-News. 


B^ind  tbe  Scenes  in  tilie 
Business  World 

jpEperi  that  have  taken  it  this 
Iweek: 

WORCESTER  POST 
ROCHESTER  HERALD 
WILKES-BARRE  RECORD 
WATERBURY  DEMOCRAT 

A  real  buainess  tervice  that  ad- 
’ertweri  will  read.  Uied  daily 
by  roch  papera  as  The  N.  Y. 
j  veiling  World,  Cincinnati  Times- 
T  Evening  News, 

Toledo  Blade. 

f®*’  particulars  to  Edward  F 
Roberts,  Ed.  Dir. 

u.  P.  C.  NEWS  SERVICE 

St.,  New  York  City 
8WPLYING  7$  NEWsFaFerS 


Barber  shops  are  poor  advertisers. 
Find  a  good  shop  in  your  city  and  sec 
if  the  proprietor  won’t  advertise.  Point 
out  to  him  the  different  features  of  his 
shop  that  are  not  found  in  other  local 
establishments.  Number  of  barbers, 
sanitary  conditions,  prices,  location,  etc., 
are  all  strong  advertising  points.  The 
first  shop  to  advertise  has  the  “pick”  of 
the  slogan  field  without  fear  of  the 
chosen  phrase  being  copied  by  others. 
“The  Most  Sanitary  Shop  In  The  Gty,” 
should  mean  something  to  the  better 
class  of  men.  Get  the  first  advertiser 
and  the  rest  will  fall  in  line  volun¬ 
tarily. — R.  C.  Bolton.  Jr.,  315  West  97th 
street.  New  York  City. 


Classified  advertising  employes,  as  a 
rule,  receive  less  training  than  any  other 
selling  organization  known.  Usually  he 
is  sent  out  to  call  upon  hard  accounts 
that  have  proven  hard  nuts  to  crack, 
without  more  than  a  vague  knowledge 
of  what  he  is  selling  or  why — if  he  sells 
it  he  is  sent  out  again,  if  not  he  becomes 
discouraged  and  gives  up.  Office  em¬ 
ployees  receive  about  the  same  amount 
of  attention.  They  have  no  more  idea 
of  what  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
or  the  many  different  newspaper  terms 
are  than  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
trying  to  sell.  .\  “pickup,”  a  “streamer,” 
etc.,  may  mean  something  to  some  peo¬ 
ple  but  it  is  all  Greek  to  them.  The 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  booklet  for  the  information  of  the 
classified  employees,  setting  forth  the 
different  terms  used  in  newspaper  work, 
the  regrulations  governing  the  taking  of 
classified  advertisements,  the  functions  of 
classified  ads,  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  facts  and  figures  of  the  Star- 
Telegram  and  general  information  that 
will  enable  an  employee  to  converse  in¬ 
telligently  with  a  prospect  who  expects 
him  to  know  what  he  is  trying  to  sell. — 
J.  E.  Withers. 


One  of  the  best  plans  I  have  found  in 
selling  space  to  small  advertisers  is  to 
watch  their  display  windows  and  then 
lay  out  an  advertisement  featuring  the 
items  displayed  in  the  window.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  if  a  merchant 


“Where  to  Eat  in  Indianapolis”  is  the 
four-column  caption  of  a  new  space¬ 
getting  department  running  daily  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star.  On  the  first  page  of 
its  second  section,  the  Star  groups  small 
ads  solicited  from  hotels,  restaurants  and 
cafeterias.  Below  the  caption  is  a  chatty 
little  letter  from  one  m>-thical  traveling 
man  to  another,  commenting  on  the  help 
the  feature  affords  in  selecting  a  place 
to  snatch  a  hasty  iraon  lunch  or  to  dine 
that  evening.  The  beauty  of  the  plan 
is  that  it  frives  prominence  to  a  number 
of  small  ads  from  usual  non-advertisers, 
cncourajring  space  buying  among  a  class 
that  ordinarily  stays  out.  For  any  good 
sized  city,  a  shopping  center  or  railroad 
point,  the  plan  seems  worth  copying. — 
Robert  L.  Beard,  News-Sentinel,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 


Detroit 


Fourth 

Largest 

City 

Complete  coverage  with 
one  paper. 

The  Detroit  News 

Offers  advertisers 
unusual  opportunities 


First 

The  New  York  Times  in 
Jiinuary  published  2,136,912 
agate  lines  of  advertisements,  an 
excess  over  the  next  New  York 
newspaper  of  783,832  lines. 

THE  RECORD 

Agate  Lines 

THE  NEW  YORK 

TIMES . 2,138,912 

Second  New  York 

morning  newspaper.  1,355,080 
Third  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper .  1,250,766 

Fourth  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper .  982,140 

Fifth  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper .  905,316 


The 

Syracuse  Herald 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Is  first  in  Syracuse  leading 
the  second  paper  by  2,158,- 
316  lines  for  total  advertising 
for  1922. 

First  in  total ;  local ;  national 
lineages. 

Special  Representatives 

PRUDDEN,  ElNG&PRUDDEM,liie. 


m  Fifth  Avs. 
N.  Y.  aty 


BUg. 

CUc^,  UL 


Globa  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

W'  G.  HUNTOOX,  Springfield.  Ill., 
”  *  newspaper  man,  has  purchased 
the  Delta  (la.)  Press  from  J.  H.  Crouch 
and  will  be  editor  and  publisher.  Mr. 
Crouch,  who  published  the  Press  two 
years,  plans  to  remuve  to  (iolden.  Col. 

R.  Finkenbinder  has  purchased  the 
Warrensburg  (III.)  Timt's  from  Mrs. 
Minnie  11.  Herrod,  executrix  of  the  Clara 
M.  Ritchie  estate. 

Miller  and  Critz,  publishers  Riverside 
(la.)  Leader  for  many  years,  announce 
hereafter  tin-  firm  will  be  Miller  and 
Cummings.  Critz  has  sold  his  interests 
to  Russell  Cummings,  for  many  years  an 
employee  in  the  office. 

Harry  Holder,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  has 
jwrehased  the  Russellville  (Ala.)  Frank¬ 
lin  Cxjunty  Times,  a  weekly. 

.\ndrist  and  Herringer  have  sold  the 
Noonan  (N.  D.)  Miner  to  F.  .\.  Her¬ 
ringer  of  Crookston,  Minn. 

Fayette  (-•Ma.)  Banner  was  recently 
purchasid  by  Judge  W.  P.  Pruitt  of 
Qiatom,  Ala. 

A.  F'.  Clark  has  purchased  the  -\lliance' 
(Neb.)  News  from  Frank  Broome. 

H.  E.  Blair  has  purchased  the  EJkhom 
(la.)  Record  and  will  assume  manage¬ 
ment  this  month. 

M.  L.  W'ecden  has  given  up  his  lease 
on  the  Washington  (Kan.)  Palladium  to 
the  former  owners,  the  Clark  Brothers. 

N.  H.  Johnstone,  formerly  foreman, 
Kinsley  (Kan.)  Mercury,  has  purchased 
the  I>cwis  (Kan.)  Press. 

J.  R.  Bush  &  Son  have  purchased  the 
Osceola  (Mo.)  Democrat  from  Ross  B. 
F'ields. 

Sturgis  (S.  D.)  Record  has  been  sold 
to  Tom  H.  Johnston  of  Marcus,  Meade 
county,  S.  D. 

Walter  Cox,  a  Newton  (Ill.)  news- 
papi-rman,  has  purchased  the  Stonington 
(Ill.)  Star  which  has  been  published  by 
J.  T.  Boyd  the  last  four  years.  Mr.  Boyd 
will  relinquish  control  March  1,  and  re¬ 
tire. 

J.  T.  Walker  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Elsljerry  (Kan.)  Democrat  to  (jordon 
Crank,  and  has  retired  after  25  years’ 
partnership  with  Mr.  Crank  in  the  paper. 

B.  W.  Elkins  and  M.  C.  Page  have 
purchased  the  good  will,  printing  plant, 
and  subscription  list  of  the  Benton  (Ill.) 
Evening  News  from  H.  L.  Frier._  Both 
men  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
Frankfort  (Ill.)  American. 

C.  V.  Pierce,  of  the  mechanical  force, 
Odar  Rapids  (la.)  Rpublican,  and  Nor¬ 
man  Graham,  former  city  ,  editor  of  the 
Republican,  have  purchased  the  \Valker 
(la.)  News. 

Walter  H.  Keller  has  leased  the  Sum- 
merfield  (Kan.)  Sun  to  Miss  Eva  Dun- 
kle. 

JiKlge  Wallace  P.  Pruitt,  formerly  of 
Berry.  .\la..  has  purchased  the  Fayette 
(.\la.)  Banner.  He  succeeds  T.  A.  Wil¬ 
son.  who  has  been  editor  of  the  Banner 
for  14  years.  Recently  the  Banner  cele¬ 
brated  its  72nd  year. 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Telegram 


Editor  &  Publisher 

has  laised  the  plant  of  the  Pittston  (Pa.) 
Press  and  will  juiblish  its  editions  there 
in  the  future.  It  is  said  the  Telegram 
lias  a  six-year  lease  on  the  Press  plant. 
The  Press  plant  was  the  scene  of  a  fire 
>everal  months  ago.  It  did  not  resume 
publication. 

West  Frankfort  (111.)  Independent  has 
been  sold  by  Ralph  Yearwood  to  the  Ku 
Klu.x  Klan  of  Williamson  and  Franklin 
counties.  The  plant  has  been  movixl  to 
Herrin,  where  a  Klan  paper  is  to  be 
started  Feb.  15. 

Blaine  (Wash.)  Press  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  J.  W.  Sheets,  publisher  of  the 
Blaine  Journal,  and  the  papers  will  be 
consolidate!.  Both  are  weeklies.  The 
new  paper  will  be  called  the  Journal- 
Press. 

.\.  Jones,  owner  and  publisher,  Lyons 
(Kan.)  News  has  purchased  the  Lyons 
Republican,  semi-weekly,  from  Clark 
(onklin,  who  founded  the  paper  in  1879. 

L.  A.  Anderson  has  purchased  the 
(joltry  (Okla.)  Leader,  formerly  printed 
by  E.  A.  Dixon,  owner  of  the  1  ahoma 
News. 

Miilvane  (Kan.)  News,  owned  by  Sam 
\\’.  Davis,  has  bwn  sold  to  Stanley  S. 
Swenson. 


SUSPENSIONS 

WHITEHORSE  (Yukon  T.)  Star 
”  has  suspended  publication  and 
Frank  H.  l)<»re.s.  publisher,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Cordova  (.Maska)  Times. 

Hyder  (.\laska)  Miner  has  suspended 
publication  as  a  daily  and  will  appear 
as  a  weekly  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

Wheaton  (Minn.)  Traverse  County 
Star  Farmer-Labor,  a  branch  of  the 
Ortonville  Star,  ha>  ^u.^pended  publica¬ 
tion. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

T  C.  ROS.\,  former  publisher.  Spear- 
ville  (Kan.)  News,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  has  begun  publication  of  the 
Dodge  City  (Kan.)  .Southwest  News,  a 
semi-weekly. 

.^Igona- Pacific  City  (Wash.)  News 
issued  its  fir.st  number  on  Jan.  12.  It  is 
an  8-page  weekly,  published  by  K.  Kirby. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

^OLUMBL’S  (O.)  Dispatch  will 
erect  a  new  building  to  house  the 
publication,  which  has  outgrown  its  com¬ 
paratively  iK-w  home  at  (jay  and  High 
streets.  Publisher  Robert  H.  Wolfe  has 
acquired  a  new  site  on  Third  street  and 
plans  for  the  building  are  being  drawn. 

\'aucouver  (Wash.)  Columbian  has 
just  installed  a  Ludlow  system  of  all¬ 
slug  compt)sition. 

Sumner  (Wash.)  .\merican-Standard 
will  have  a  new.  modern,  fireproof  build¬ 
ing  late  next  spring,  according  to  C. 
Garrett,  publisher.  It  will  be  two  stories 
and  basement.  18  by  100  feet,  of  concrete 
constmetion  with  ornamental  front. 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

FOK  DAILY.  SUNDAY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 

Adventure  Fiction 


EXPLOIT  AND  ADVENTURE,  a  weekly  service. 
Takes  roadf^rs  into  strange  lands  and  dangerous 
ODi'ounters;  authentic  arti(’l»*s  by  widely  known 
explort^ra,  etc. 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSP.  SYS..  l&O  Nassau  St. 


Comic  Strips 

FAMOUS  FANS  -in  a  .-..I.,  crest  stuff. 
KIDDIE  KAPERS  In  2  <m.;  rpsl  kids, 
(^lumbis  Newspaper  Service.  799  B’wsy,  N.  Y. 


Fiction 

TALES 

Lewis  Wilton  Appleton,  Jr. 
1922  East  Pacific  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WORLD’S  FAMOUS  AUTHORS. 
Unexcelled  selection,  swlals.  novelette*,  shorts. 
Service  for  Authors.  38  W.  42d  St..  K.  Y. 

Photo  News  Service 

SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS  AND  FEATURES 
pictures.  We  pay  |3  and  |5  for  each  accepted. 

Xadel  A  Herbert. 

158  East  42d  St.«  New  York  City. 

Weekly  Cartoons 

KESSLER'S  DAILY  CARTOONS 
have  a  human  interest  measafre  for  that  big 
reader  family  of  yours. 

Send  for  your  sample  week’s  releaae. 
METROPOLITAN  NEW8P.  8V8..  150  Nassau  St. 


for  February  9,  1924 


Sarnia  (l)nt.)  Canadian  Observer  is 
now  publishing  from  its  new  plant.  The 
building  is  43  by  90  feet  and  locatetl  at 
tile  cormr  of  (leorge  ;md  Front  streets. 
Riccntly  a  31-page  tubular  stereotyping 
press,  caixdile  of  i>rinting  30.0(K)  jwpers 
an  Imur.  wa-.  installed. 

Gri-gory  (  S.  1).  i  Time's- Advocate,  G. 
ii.  Wanwr.  ixlitor  and  publisher,  has 
moved  into  its  new  home. 

.Mai'iliattuii  (Kan.)  .Mercury  and  the 
weekl>  Republic  are  now  being  published 
from  the  new  p’aiit  of  Fay  N.  Seaton, 
owner.  Built  of  skeleton  steel  aiul  stone, 
the  Mercurx  building  is  two  stories  high 
and  45  by  140  feet.  New  linotyiK-s  have 
been  installed. 

Warren  (Pa.)  Tribune  has  purchased 
a  building  at  412  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
Warreti,  and  will  remodel  and  improve 
it  for  occupatiim  as  its  publishing  house. 


44-page  I'arm 
Jan.  28. 


Burnt 


Indianapolis  ( Ind.)  Star 
Insurance  Section,  Jan.  16.  * 


Connersville  (Ind.)  Neu,..,. 
12-page  Farm  Bureau  Sectifsi,  ? 

Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Pm, 
and  Lansdale  Reportet.  tri  A.t< 
page  Automobile  Edition, 


kiTU 


t«*<  I 

Tdkilf  1 


K.  C.  Star  Printing  Eurly 


Kansas  City  Star  last  m 
publication  of  a  new  early  ^ 
the  afternoon  paper,  designed^ 
its  sulxscribers  in  towns  withijjJ 
of  200  miles  on  the  day  of  pA;,, 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUlPMENl 


For  Newspapor  Making 


For  Sale. 

I.ate  model  Goss  Comet,  delivery  at  once. 
Roy  C.  Goodwin.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. 

Goss  Sixteen  Page  Press  with  complete  stere* 
otyping  equipment.  Prints  2,  4.  6.  8,  10.  12. 
and  16  pages.  7  or  8  columns  wide.  Press  is 
in  excellent  condition  and  can  l)e  seen  in  opera* 
lion.  Roy  C.  Goodwin,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Cline- Westlngfaouae  Double  Motor-Drive 
%vith  full  automatic  push  button  control. 

USED  BY  THE 


SEATTLE  TIMES 

Seattle,  Wash. 


We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 
opinion. 


MAIN  OFnCE 
Flsber  BiiU(ffn( 
343  8.  Dnrborn  ft. 
CKICAGO 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
Hubrlike  BuUdlnc 
BnMdwiy  at  34Ui  Bt. 
NEW  YORK 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 


For  One  Himdrad  tho  I  wiSiii 

DoatfiMro  and  Mmoiactarora  a(  Nawa- 
paiiar  Praiiaa  and  Prhtfaf  MacUnarr 
ol  All  Kfads 


Quality  First — 
Progress  Always 


We  alwayt  carry  a  (all  line  ol  prest 
and  Stereo- room  anppliea,  inclnilhiB 
blanket!  of  all  kiadi,  knives,  rnbbera, 
cheek  woods,  matrix  paper,  imported 
ud  domeatic  tisane,  brashes,  chem¬ 
icals,  countera.  papn  roll  tracka,  etc., 
all  at  the  knreat  prices  cooiUtcnt  with 
Hoc  high  qnality. 


504-520  GRAND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


No.  T  Water  Straat 
Mean. 


Trlboia  Bididiac 

CUenpo. 


Election  .Stercopticoii  outfit  cooiktl 
money.  First  check  fur  iX  ukn  ■ 
•W.’,  Ikiwling  Green,  Ky. 


For  Sale. 

Unusually  ^ood  Westinffhouse  transmitting  and 
receivintt  set  with  complete  equipment  for 
newspaper  broadcasting  station,  nearly  new, 
whic)i  has  been  heard  on  radius  o(  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  in  perfect  condition.  New  Edison 
phonograph  and  piano  player  included  if  de¬ 
sired.  Double  cage  aerial  i26  feet  long.  Ideal 
for  newspaper  desiring  to  instal  broadcasting 
service.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed. 
Reasonable  price  and  terms  to  responsible 
paper.  Address  Evening  Press,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana. 


Prtetata’  (Nstlkttars 

Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and 
sold.  American  Typefounders’  products,  print¬ 
ers’  and  bookbinders'  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Conner,  Fendler  &  CV>..  96  Beekman 
St..  New  York  Gty. 


N.Y.  DAILY  N1 

HALF-TONES 
Btst  in  thm  WorU 
Mad*  by 

POWERI 


NEW  PROCESS 


REBUILT  L1N01 
AND  INTERTYPES  I 
FOR  SALE 


Write  us  for  info 
and  prices  on  Rebuilt 
types  and  Intertypea. 
are  machines  traded  mi 
new  and  more 
Linographs  and  are 
with  our  guarantee.  Bti 
to  state  model  wanted 
writing. 


COMET 

NEWSPAPER  PPE 


I  idvei 

tb 

i-).  a 


kstK. 

1  Vb 
lis  loi* 


1934 
I  intent 


I  offer. 
I  real 

ablish 


iMe 

I  SQCC 


Bonit: 

ftiblisl: 


THE  LINOGRAPH  COil 

DAtENrORI.  IOWA.  Ill  I 


FOLDS  AS  IT  PRINTS 
3,500  FOUR,  SIX  0* 
EIGHT  PAGE  PAPERS 
PER  HOUR  FROM  TYW 
OR  FLAT  STEREOS  AND 
ROLL-PAPER  ASHE 
MOTOR  DRIVES  IT.  4 
12  X  12  FT.  FLOOR  SPA(3  | 
ACCOMMODATES  IJ 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 


theDOSS  PRINTING  PRfS' 

1535  S.PduUnd  Si. 
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Rations  wanted 

OB.  fc-ortta.  (Bdv.  not  to 

LtTS)  raeg- _ _ _ 


now  rmplojred.  dwrts 
'i^^^vertising  manager  with  a  medium 
Mxrr  Eight  years’  experience  as 
ILmige^  and  solicitor.  Best  of 
rddiin  A-580,  care  Editor  &  Pub- 


^^r^’f^Vconnection  as  advertising 
city  of  50,000  or  less  where 
■Jjishe-  is  cOTvinced  that  his  field  has 
■  wSter  possibilities  from  a  standpoint 
fcSng  vdame.  Sixteen  years  ex- 
^“7^1  cracking  the  hard  ones.  I  know 
fet  under  a  proposition  and  put  it 
At  present  advertising  manager  in  a 
o«r  half  mUlion  population.  I  want 
„  into  a  smaller  city.  For  complete  de¬ 
af  record  and  references  address  Box  A- 
Lt  Eahor  &  Publisher. _ 


■ilkkr  s*”»^r  Wants  Situatian. 
""^iperifnce  on  morning  daily  and  Sun- 
idvrrtising  manager  for  conceni  that 
three  weeklies  (having  organired  one 
Irr)  also  general  advertising  manager  for 
whose  intention  was  to  operate  10 
,v  same  fafling  for  the  want  of  capital, 
nr-ducr  the  very  best  of  references.  Am 
Iifs  rfd.  (in  report  at  once.  Will  go 
lere  Prefer  small  daily  or  weeklies.  Can 
’  in  organizing.  Write  or  wrire.  Harry 
_iith,  !C  E  Market  St.,  Eilmira,  N.  Y., 
(kor'ge  R.  Ferris. _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Pidfic  Coast  Publishers! 

Ein  manager  who  has  created  and  de>. 
classifi^  selling  and  accounting  or- 
ion  on  second  paper  in  town  of  100.000 
ir,n  inaeastng  earnings  from  $11,000 
to  $150,000  yearly,  rising  from  third  to 
n  lineage  and  number;  establishing  a 
.rum  classified  inch  value  of  $2.64  as 
u  R.  0.  P.  display  value  of  84c  is  anxious 
in  Pacific  Coast  organization  where  classi- 
i5 1^  in  volume,  poor  in  financial  return. 
Eimce  as  solicitor  and  assistant  executive, 
K^tan  dailies  of  351,000;  over  500,000  and 
circulation.  TTiirty-one  years  of  age; 
d.  two  children;  earning  $4,500;  pros* 
1934  of  $5,500.  Have  life-time  position 
iotend  mal  ing  future  on  Pacific  Coast 
am  open  for  equitable  salary  or  percent - 
offer.  Have  changed  positions  but  once 
rears.  Address  Box  A-5S3,  care  Editor 
iblisher. 


itfcn. 


EditoHad  Executive. 

\ow  actual  although  not  titular  editor  of 
weekly  of  national  importance  and  700,000  cir¬ 
culation;  two  positions  in  fourteen  years,  first 
fif  nine  years  on  newspaper  of  quarter-million 
circulation  included  all  desk  work;  fully 
equipped  to  direct  editorial  activities  of  ag¬ 
gressive,  clean  paper.  Opportunity  to  obtain 
part  interest  would  he  appreciated.  My  age 
is  34.  Address  Box  A-567,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor. 

Single.  Desires  change  to  afternoon  daily  post 
in  city  of  50,«i0i>  up,  anywhere.  Two  weeks 
necessary.  A-563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Energetic  Reporter. 

Thirty,  hustler,  accurate,  colorful  if  desired; 
dependable.  Twelve  years  evep^  kind  of  as¬ 
signment,  tmemployment  explainable.  Sports, 
humor,  unquestionable  letters.  Anxious  for 
place  where  appreciation  shown  in  weekly 
check;  where  originality  is  encouraged;  the  ef¬ 
forts  being  to  make  the  daily  more  readable 
each  edition.  Complete  details  first  letter. 
Ready  at  once.  A-576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  Man 

with  ability  and  a  willingness  to  work  wants 
job  as  .advertising  solicitor  on  a  newspaper 
where  there  is  a  chance  to  advance.  Several 
years*  experience.  Capable  layout  and  cjpy 
man.  Married.  Central  West  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-5<i0,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Young  Woman, 

College  graduate,  experienced,  now  employed 
as  feature  writer,  desires  feature  writing  posi¬ 
tion  on  east  or  middle  west  paper.  Write 
.\-536,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Genera]  Business  Executive 
Now  at  liberty,  liioroughly  trained  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  newspaper  making  from  the 
duties  of  the  devil  in  a  small  provincial 
<laily  to  business  manager  of  one  of  New  York 
City*s  prominent  newspapers.  Also  experienced 
in  national  held  through  trade  paper  and  news¬ 
paper  brokerage  affiliations.  Prefer  Eastern 
territory  but  will  consider  other  locations.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited  and  strictest  confidence 
observed.  Address  Box  A-532,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Young  Woman, 

broadly  educated,  conscientious  worker,  thor 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanics  of  writ¬ 
ing,  has  assisted  in  writing  several  books;  bad 
considerable  experience  among  newspapers, 
magazines,  in  publicity,  research  and  general 
literary  work;  background  of  several  years  a.s 
office  worker,  correspondent-executive;  desires 
{Htsition  utilizing  literary  ability;  highest  ere- 
flentials.  A-568,  EUlitor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Newspaper  woman, 
university  graduate,  desires  position.  W’ire 
Hesse  Marks,  3431  Independence  avenoet  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 


General  Mechanical  and  Production 
Superintendent. 

I>pen  March  1.  Practical,  all-around,  tech¬ 
nically  and  University  trained;  young.  Con¬ 
sider  newspaper  syndicate  or  what  have  you? 
A-543,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Manager 

Married  man,  33  years  old,  10  years  on  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  good  cmintry  daily,  real  success 
record,  seeks  management  of  country  daily  in 
town  of  6  to  KXOnn.  Pleasing  personality  with 
ability  to  create  friends  and  business.  Will¬ 
ing  to  invest  after  locating  and  making  good. 
.Address  A -582,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


or  General  Manager 

■»  executive  and  consider  diange  in  near 
ledung  a  permanent  opportunity  only, 
lerely  a  job.  Salary  and  bonus  buis  or 
^tnniry  to  acquire  an  interest  after  a 
ible  period.  35  years  of  age,  married, 
successful  record.  Provincial  and  Met- 
un  experience,  and  now  business  man- 
of  afternoon  paper  in  hundred  tiiousand 
anity.  Address  Box  A-586,  care  Editor 
ibiis^r. 


Mr.  Publisher,  or  Business  Manager, 
are  you  in  need  of  the  ser^'ices  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager  who  has  been  through  the 
mill,  a  producer  who  in  the  small  amount 
space  occupied  here,  cannot  go  into  details  but 
he  knows  the  answer  to  the  problems  that 
c<mfront  the  head  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Has  had  experience 
on  lM>th  morning  and  evening  papers  published 
in  cities  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
thousand  population.  Is  nationally  known. 
For  lofrical  reasons  is  desirous  of  making  new 
connection.  Would  entertain  proposition  to  take 
the  advertising  management  of  pre^Tv^ssive 
paper  published  in  city  2S.0fX)  to  50.000  on  basis 
of  nominal  salary  and  commission  on  increase 
in  advertising  earnings.  Terms  and  details 
to  l»e  covered  in  a  three  year  contract.  Full 
details  on  request.  .Address  G.  W.  P.,  419 
Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Editorial  Writer 

with  international  experience  and  keen  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  domestic  affairs  is  desirous 
of  establishing  connection  with  paper  west  of 
Chicago  with  circulation  of  between  10,000  and 
100,000.  with  chance  for  expansion,  in  city  of 
between  50,000  and  500.000  population.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  high  quality  matenal  averages  lead 
editorial  and  two  general  per  day,  daily  column 
of  musical,  dramatic  and  literary  critical  dis¬ 
cussion,  sometimes  in  facetious  vein,  and  one 
'wckly  feature  article.  My  clip  book  shows 
the  quality  of  work  and  I  will  forward  it  to 
responsible  concern  interested  in  securing  a 
high  grade  man  at  a  reasonable  wage  rate. 
.A -589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


C—  A  WORD  for  ■dv.rtiaBiii.iits  undar  tU* 
daaaificatlon.  Cadi  with  ordtr. 


RepmcBlalivca  Wanted 

throughout  country  to  obtain  subscribers  for 
Daily  News  sheet.  Liberal  conunisaion.  Room 
801.  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


giblisher,  an  investment  of  two  cent  stamp 
few  moments  time  will  bring  you  the 
Sion  of  a  successful  circulation  manager. 
Address  Box  A-575,  care  Editor  &• 

■liicr. 


Newa  Editor  and  Re|>arter. 

Experience  on  small  town  daily  and  targe  city 
paper.  Young.  Careful,  tactful  and  under¬ 
stands.  HatM  worker  and  can  write  news. 
Address  A-524,  Editor  fk  Publisher. 


Salesmen  Wanted  by  Largest  Orculation 
Building  Organlutfon  in  the  Cotmtry. 

Road  men.  Salesmen,  Solicitors  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper  work,  we  are  operating 
fifteen  campaigns  with  many  more  to  start 
this  year.  Splendid  opportunity  lor  permanent 
connections  with  rapid  advancement  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Strictly  commission  basis.  Must  fur¬ 
nish  clean  record  and  intend  making  permanent 
connection.  Address  Desk  R.,  The  Fred  Cox 
Service,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


fhfioi  Msaigw 

mployed  seeks  position  with  paper  in 
1  re  Oklahoma.  Has  reached  the  limits 
iiiHt  promotion  in  present  location.  Can 
”(  references  as  to  character 
.  A-557,  Uitor  &  Publisher. 


Newa  Executive, 

Editorial  writer,  successful,  highly  identified, 
open  to  offer.  Record  and  references  speak 
for  character  and  ability.  Address  Box  A- 
.551.  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Trade  Journal  Wants  Newspaper  Men 

or  free  lance  writers  in  every  city  of  10.(100 
or  more  to  write  special  articles  of  successful 
retail  merchandising.  Write  for  instructions. 
Box  A-584.  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Manager. 

immediately.  Capable  of  highest 
possible  in  your  territory,  installing 
System,  cutting  overhead  and  intro- 
I?  modem  methods.  Not  a  believer  in 
'•  Member  I.  C.  M.  A.  Best  of  ref- 
A-579,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  Executive. 

Man  who  will  work  with  associates  and  show 
results  daily  available  for  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation;  congenial  atmosphere  chief  require¬ 
ment;  married.  P.  O.  Box  19.^6,  Birmingham. 
Ala. 


Wanted. 

Uve  young  felli>w  with  ability  to  write,  edit 
and  make  up  sports.  Must  be  experienced. 
Address  Box  A-564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ft”**  Manager  and  Assistant, 

■amng  the  years  1922  and  1923.  have  pro- 
"  M  increase  of  2,0no  net  paid  or  23% 
ps^nt  total  circulation  of  the  news- 
«  which  they  are  now  employed  desire 
“Ttanity  to  build  an  organization  and 
orculation  for  you.  Can  you  use  us? 
yi  Prodocer,**  A’S77,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Practical  Printer. 

Now  open  for  situatifzn  either  as  manager  or 
foreman.  Thirty  years*  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  and  job  departments  country  weeklies 
and  small  city  dailies.  Go  anywhere;  East 
preferred.  Address  B«'X  .A -570,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Wanted-^ 

Advertising  manager  for  evening  paper  in  AA'esL 
Man  must  have  successful  experience,  able  to 
write  copy  and  sell.  Good  salary  to  man  who 
knows  the  business.  State  salary  ivanted.  Ref¬ 
erence,  age.  Address  at  once  A-516.  care 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


Reporter. 

News,  dramatic,  desk  experience  on  New  York 
dailies  six  years.  Anywhere.  AV’ire.  A-578, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Steady,  reliable,  experienced  news  man  with 
some  knowledge  of  advertising  to  handle  clean, 
progressive  weekly  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
town.  This  is  a  good  position  for  the  right 
man.  State  full  particulars  and  give  references 
in  first  letter.  A-559.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising, 
wn,  2^  experienced  street  and  phone 
promotional  copy,  fa- 
I  wll  ^®***"^^  promotion,  now  employed. 

V  connection  with  a  paper 

W  York,  New  JerMy,  Conn,  or  North- 
rennsylvania,  preferably  a  paper  with 
«i  of  al^t  15.000.  Salary  to  start,  $40 
Y  Address  Box  A-581,  care  Editor  & 


Situation  Wanted 

as  Pressman  or  Stereotyper  or  combination. 
Have  had  considerable  experience  on  most 
modem  equipment.  AA'ould  like  to  locate  in 
eastern  Indiana  or  western  Ohio.  Address 
M.  H,  C.,  1315  North  E  Stfeet,  Ricdimond, 
Indiana. 


Wanted 

Advertising  manager  for  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  morning  newspaper,  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  details  of  foreign  and  local 
advertising,  write  convincing  copy  and  must 
be  a  bustler.  State  age.  experience  and  salary 
expected.  High  Point  Enterprise,  High  P(wt, 
N.  C. 


Publfsber 

Wblisher.  33,  with  three  successes 
txailaWe  for  connection  in  city 
more.  C^verted  two  papers  in 
towns  into  profit  earning 
BTw  employed.  Address 

care  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Situation  Wanted. 

Assistant  advertising  manager  on  3d  daily,  city 
200,000.  having  outgrown  present  connections, 
wants  to  connect  with  live  publisher  city  of 
20,000  up  who  believes  his  advertising  revenue 
should  be  doubled.  Constructive  business 
builder,  not  copy-chaser.  University  man,  28 
years,  married,  Protestant  Record  upw  re¬ 
quest  A-1  references.  Box  A-558,  EMitor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Wanted- 

Prosperous  afternoon  daily  newspaper.  South¬ 
ern  city,  population  50.000,  has  room  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  experienced  man  who 
can  write  and  sell  copy.  Must  have  initiative 
and  he  able  to  produce.  AA’rite  in  detail  about 
yourself.  5wnd  samples  of  work  and  photo¬ 
graph.  Address  Box  .\-585,  care  Editor  A 
Ihtblisher. 


Writer. 

appeared  in  Cur- 
T»rW  **‘^*^^‘**"  periodicals  and  who 


™  ouucn  pcnooicais  ana  wno 
newspaper  experience,  wants 


r  t^Xtt  ,  editorial  writing  of 

A*5tr*'S’'’  editor  or  feature 

A-555.  E*tw  ft  Publisher. 


Situation  Wanted. 

Newspaperman,  38,  with  publisher's  experience 
is  now  free  to  assume  charge,  wholly  or  in 
part,  of  afternoon  daily  newspaper  in  small 
city  of  less  than  25,000  population;  will  con¬ 
sider  immediate  proposition  on  s^ary  basts 
only  until  ability  proven  when  desire  make 
small  investment:  prefer  5VH]them  location. 
.Xddress,  Publisher,  719  W.  Peachtree 
.Atlanta,  Ga. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


A  WORD  for  advertisementa  imdar  this 
classili cation.  Cash  wftik  ordsr. 


Afternoon  Daily  Wanted. 

Wftnt  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  from  7,000  to 
50.000  tn  Oklahoma,  Texas  or  California.  Can 
pay  from  $10,000  upward  in  CASH.  Brokers 
may  get  in  on  this.  Action  desired.  Hy  Gar¬ 
land,  2104  Pembroke  Drive,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


— Sales — 
Appraisals 

NKVSPAPKK 

PROPSRTIRS 

Palmer,  DeWitt 
&  Palmer 

FmtiSc  Ceast 

M.  C.  MOORE  515  Ceaea  Driv« 

Bevtriy  HilU,  Calif. 


Unusual  Opportunities 

Dafly  A  Weakly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE  PAPERS 

HARWELI4&^CANN0N 

Nmmpm^  mmd  Magmims 

rropmttm 

Times  Building,  New  York 

Eumblithtd  1910 


^  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES ; 


YOU  SOLD  maga¬ 
zine  color  pages  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers?  Do  the 
big  space  buyers  give  you 
the  glad  hand  when  roo 
call?  Are  you  free  to  make 
new  salary  contract  in  the 
five-figures  class?  If  yes, 
tell  us  your  story  fully.  We 
may  be  of  great  service  to 
you.  We  have  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity. 


Fernald's  Exchange.  Inc 

Thibo  NATX  BY-OYi..  Spbinoficlo.Mass. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising  and  Circulation  Campaigiis. 
Satisfactory  Campaigns  Where  Results  Count 
Our  campaigns  are  successful  regardless  of 
your  competition,  weather  or  local  commercial 
conditions.  « 

End^sements  and  affidavits  of  results  gladly 
furnished.  Write  for  dates  available.  Indiana 
Circulation  and  Advertising  Co.,  ^elbyville, 
Indiana. 


Premiums. 

Sher^k  manufacturer  of  circulation  building 
premiums  sells  direct  to  newspapers.  Articles 
used  with  success  from  office  or  with  can¬ 
vassers.  Write  for  particulars.  Geo.  K.  Sher¬ 
lock,  Jr,,  Mfr.,  513-529  Court  street,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Calif. 


Newspaper  Radio  Broadcasting  Station 
(  omplete  with  tubes,  generator,  all  equipment, 
fully  tested,  for  sale  at  very  attractive  price 
owing  to  combination  newspapers.  .Address 
Radio  .A-588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARRY  BLACK  RETIRES 


Leaves  St.  Paul  Dispatch  After  Forty 
Years’  Service 

Harry  T.  Black,  editorial  writer,  for¬ 
merly  editor,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  has 
resigned,  planning  definitely  to  retire 
from  _  newspaper  work.  The  Dispatch 
Printing  Company  gave  him  a  testimonial 
dinner  Feb.  4. 

Black  first  came  to  St.  Paul  in  the 
early  ’80’s  as  city  editor,  St.  Paul  Glcdje. 
W’hen  the  late  Lewis  Baker  disposed  of 
that  newspaper  he  became  city  ^itor  on 
the  Dispatch,  in  1893.  Later  he  became 
tnanaging  editor  and  finally  editor,  re¬ 
signing  the  latter  post  a  few  years  ago 
to  become  editorial  writer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  will  join  the  news¬ 
paper  party  visiting  the  Panama  Canal 
zone,  as  guests  of  Navy  Department,  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York  March  2.  Then 
they  will  move  to  California  to  live. 
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are  still  the 
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Women 

THE  MARY  MARSHALL 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  SERVICE 

is 

Attractive  and  Authentic 
in  Styles 

Progressive  and  Practical  in 
Household  Matters. 

Let  us  send  samples 

THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


w  ITH  special  writers 
and  photographers 
covering  all  parts  of  the 
world,  NEA  furnishes 
Full  Service  clients  the 
best  of  news  pictures  and 
news  feature  stories. 

If' rite  for  samples  and  rates. 

^lUifiV/llOOW.SRO  STREET.  vX 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Million 

Dollar 

Hearst 

Features 

The  World’*  Greatest  Circulation 
Builder* 

International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 

New  York 


HUNCHES 

Managing  editors  and  city  editors  are  always  on  the  lookont  for  news  and 
feature  ideas  that  can  be  used  locally.  Editok  &  Pvslishek  will  pay  $1  for 
each  hunch  publtshed  under  tius  head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  now  being 
worked  successfully  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  this  department.  Address 
vour  contri^tions  to  the  Hunch  Editor.  When  they  appear,  clip  them  and 
mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  hunches  xshll  not  he  returned. 


'T'HERE  is  one  city  editor  who  is  pat¬ 
ting  himself  on  the  back.  During 
a  lucid  interval  he  framed  a  little  box 
like  this:  “If  you  see  anything  unusual, 
funny  or  startling — anything  that  is 
news — today,  phone  The  News.  If  your 
information  proves  to  be  correct  The 
News  will  pay  you  for  the  item.”  Now 
he  has  everyone  in  the  city  looking  for 
news  items  for  his  paper  and  everyone 
in  town  reading  every  line  to  see  if  their 
stories  made  the  paper.— Roger  W.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Cleveland  Times. 


news  article  that  helps  the  insurance 
business  as  well  as  numerous  per.sons 
gives  interesting  information  about  the 
insurance  features.  For  instance,  one 
can  get  a  two  hundred  dollar  ixilicy 
which  insures  the  liolder  against  loss 
!)>■  lire  or  theft.  There  are  features  aliout 
autoinohile  policies  which  the  public  and 
many  car  owners  are  ignorant  of.  In 
this  city  a  news  .story  on  insn.ance  side¬ 
lights  has  lx.‘en  highly  commended. — W. 
C.  Stouffer.  Tile  World-News.  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


How  are  the  schools  in  your  city 
named  and  whv?  In  Mobile  they  are 
usually  named  for  local  heroes  thus 
keeping  Mobile’s  history  alive  among  the 
school  children.  Every  time  a  school  is 
christened  there  is  always  lively  con¬ 
troversy  among  the  members  of  the  board 
of  school  commissioners  who  do  the 
christening.  This  is  a  timely  feature. — 
Rose  Kahn,  Mobile  Register. 


Wanted — Perfect  Dad 

Xcwspaiiers  who  have  conducted  con¬ 
tests  for  the  best  article  describing  the 
Iierfect  mother  will  find  overwhelming 
interest  in  a  similar  contest  devoted  to 
describing  the  attributes  of  the  perfect 
father.  The  response  to  the  offer  of  one 
small  prize  by  a  Cleveland  newspaper  for 
letters  on  “Dad”  was  instantaneous. — 
Roger  Foster,  Cleveland,  O. 


Ulionios 

Compang^ 

deneral  Offices’ 
Memphis,  — Tenn. 

w  •  — 

We  irici'ease  houi* 
Local  Displaii* 
10,000  lines  Moitlhlu 
With  Our 

P^rm  an  eii 
Weekly  Business' 
Revievu  Pa^e 

Loo  A  us  up  ill 

Dish  oh  Grads 


Do  the  iieople  in  your  town  ever  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them?  The 
public  stenographer  in  the  hotel  could 
give  you  some  sidelights  on  human  na¬ 
ture  tiiat  you  never  dreamed  existed.  Get 
her  to  tell  you  how  men  from  different 
liarts  of  the  country  dictate,  what  they 
write  alxiut,  characteristics  of  different 
nationalities  and  races,  the  different  sub¬ 
jects  she  covers  in  a  day’s  work,  women 
versus  men  as  dictators,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
given  a  snappy  stenographer  and  a  clever 
reiHirter  you  can  make  a  story  that  will 
he  clipped  and  pasted  in  the  scrap  books 
of  a  number  of  your  readers. — Thelma 
Stillson  Fisher,  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Co.,  Battle  Oeek,  .Michigan. 


.\ssign  one  of  your  rcjxirters  to  stand 
on  what  is  recognized  as  the  busiest 
corner  in  your  city  during  the  hours  from 
midnight  to  about  <>  a.  m.  Have  him 
write  a  story  telling  how  many  automo¬ 
biles.  .street  cars  and  pedestrians  jtassed 
eacli  hour  as  comiiared  to  the  heavy 
traffic  during  the  rush  hours  of  the  day. 
If  the  man  on  your  staff  can  inject  into 
his  story  the  lonely  atmosphere  around 
what  is  usually  a  hustling  neighborhood, 
it  will  prove  entertaining  to  all  your 
readers  who  will,  doubtless,  be  familiar 
witli  the  vicinity. — David  Resnick,  St. 
Louis  Times. 


Do  you  like  your  carrier?  Your  re¬ 
porter  interviews  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  town  and  use  the  commendatory 
replies.  This  will  quiet  the  grumblers 
and  it  goes  without  saying,  that  it  will 
tickle  the  carriers,  too. — Regina  Roth, 
634  N.  Jackson  avenue,  Joplin,  Mo. 


.\  Providence  (R.  1.)  paper  recently 
devoted  a  half-page  to  the  excuses  and 
alibis  given  by  motorists  who  were 
lialed  into  court  for  speeding  and  so 
forth.  Some  of  the  excuses  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  uuiiiue  and  many  were  pathetic. 

reiMirter  with  a  .sense  of  humor  and  a 
recognition  of  pathos  can  work  up  a  very 
gooil  feature  with  this  subject  and  witli 
the  comments  of  the  court  officials  on 
the  alibis.  The  views  of  a  traffic  officer 
can  also  be  worketl  in  to  advantage — 
Harry  T.  Lansing,  P.  O.  65,  Elmwood 
Station.  Providence.  R.  1. 


Have  a  reporter  spend  about  an  hour 
in  some  busy  drug  store  and  report  what 
he  sees  and  hears.  If  he  doesn’t  get  a 
feature,  it’s  not  because  the  material  isn’t 
available. — Bert  A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box 
295,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Boys  and  girls  of  today  are  the  news- 
l»i)cr  readers  of  tomorrow.  Your  news¬ 
paper  can  easily  make  them  readers  to¬ 
day,  so  interested  they  will  insist  on 
Imying  only  your  newspaper  in  future 
years,  by  a  “Current  Events”  column 
such  as  is  now  being  run  in  the  New 
York  Evening  World.  Publish  each  day 
a  series  of  questions  on  current  events, 
offering  .small  prize  awards  for  the  best 
answers.  As  an  example:  “How  much 
is  the  Bok  Peace  Plan  Aw’ard?” — 
P.  N.  S. — New  York. 


.\  prosaic,  everyday  sight  often  has  the 
potentialities  of  a  highly  interesting 
news  story  for  a  discerning  writer.  New 
York  Times  recently  ran  nearly  a 
column  on  the  telephone  lineman,  who, 
perched  precariously  at  the  top  of  a 
high  tension  pole,  calmly  makes  repairs 
among  wires  carrying  thousands  of  volts 
of  electricity.  He  thinks  himself  safer 
than  pedestrians  dodging  automobiles  on 
the  streets,  the  story,  which  carried  an 
interview  with  a  lineman,  revealed. — 
W’.  L.  B.,  New  York. 


Do  the  churches  in  your  city  adver¬ 
tise?  If  so,  has  the  attendance  increaseil 
since  the  first  ad?  What  is  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  opinion  of  church  advertising? 
Does  it  pay?  Is  church  advertising  car¬ 
ried  on  the  same  as  theatre  advertising? 
Is  the  ad  changed  every  week,  announc¬ 
ing  the  current  Sunday’s  sermon  topic? 
Get  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  of  your 
city. — R.  C.  Bolton,  Jr.,  315  West  97th 
street.  New  York  City. 


Whether  schools  are  having  too  many 
holidays  is  a  question  under  scrutiny  in 
New  York.  Local  discussion  might 
prove  an  interesting  feature.  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  Manhattan  say  work  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  frequent  \-acations  and  are 
displaying  concern.  Perhaps  your 
superintendents  have  this  same  matter  in 
mind.  .4.sk  them ;  but  don’t  forget  the 
other  side. — H.  B.  S.,  New  York. 


The  Detroit  News  carried  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  Sunday  article  on  the  great 
number  of  styles  of  hair-dressing  a  good 
barber  must  know,  lit  up  with  little  anec¬ 
dotes  from  one  artist  of  the  comb  and 
scissors.  Women’s  demands  on  the  bar¬ 
ber  make  his  position  now  no  sinecure, 
was  the  idea.— E.  T.  L. 


Paris  is  no  longer  asylum  to  the  matri¬ 
monially  tired.  Divorce  laws  there  have 
been  drastically  changed.  Now,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  favorable  decree,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plaintiff  must  present  ground  similar 
to  requirements  in  his  or  her  home  state. 
Chance  to  bring  out  your  state’s  divorce 
laws,  and  print  a  story  on  the  difficulties 
or  facilities  of  ending  wedded  bliss. — 
A.  S.  O.,  New  York. 
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'Baltimore 


The  circulation  of  The  Sunpapers  for  the  last 
five  years  looms  big.  , 

Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday,  The  Baltimore 
Sun  continues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  gain¬ 
ing  and  holding  a  host  of  new  readers  every 
year.  The  circulation  of  The  Sunpapexs  is 
solidly  founded. 

Equally  as  notable  progress  is  recorded  in  paid 
advertising — with  The  Baltimore  Sun  (morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  issues)  carrying  32,- 


Pyramids 


Ei'ery thing  in  Baltimore  Rewhes  Around 


THE 

MORNING 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 

Bowery  Bank  Bldg.,  New  York 


EVENING 


SUN 

SUNDAY 

GUY  S.  OSBORN 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Baltini  oreans  Don  t  Say  **Neivspaper;’*  They  Say  **S  U  N paper* 
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America’s  Largest  Saving  Fund  is  in  j 

P  hi  1  ad  e  1  p  h  ia 

There  i«  a  curious  and  interesting  explanation  for  the  profitable  results  achieved  inj 
Philadelphia  by  advertisers.  3 

Philadelphians  are  thrifty  and  well  able  to  buy  anything  they  want.  For  instance,  one ' 
of  its  Savings  Funds  is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  United  States, — it  has  267,210  depositors! 
with  total  deposits  of  $266,059,000. 

In  addition  there  are  in  Philadelphia  33  National  Banks,  46  Trust'  Companies  and  15 
State  Banks.  Deducting  the  money  deposited  by  Philadelphians  in  Savings  Funds,  these 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  1923  handled  $1,115,761,000. 

Most  of  this  Billion  Dollars  is  the  turn-over  of  Philadelphia’s  thousands  of  manufactur-^ 
ing  plants  and  is  working  in  the  World’s  Workshop — Philadelphia. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Oeate  maximum  impression  a1  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  every¬ 
body”  reads — 


WiVi  WuMiu 


PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 


Philadelphia 

nearly  eveiybody  reads 

JheBulletin^ 


NEW  YORK 
811  Park-Lexin)tton  Bldg. 
<  tfilh  St.  and  Park  4ve.t 


Net  paid  circulation  for  the  year  1923- 


505,035 


copies 
a  day 


The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 
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C.  L.  W'eaver 
Verree  &  Conklin.  Inr. 
117  Lafayette  Boulevard 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Harry  J.  ff'ittschen 
Verree  &  Conklin.  Inc. 
681  Market  St. 


LONDON 
Mortimer  Bryans 
125  Pall  MalL  S.  W.  1. 


PARIS 

Ray  A.  Washburn 
5  me  Lamartine  (9) 
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